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PREFACE. 


Apart from political parties, we are all concerned in that 
importani national birthright, the due representation of 
the pi oj)le. Itr will be eoucodod that the most important 
oloment of Parliaments — specially chosen to embody the 
collcctiv<‘ wisdom of the nation — is the legitimate method of 
their constitution. Given the nnrestrictod rights of election, 
a representative' House of Commons is the happy result ; 
the opposite follows a tampering with the franchise, and 
debauched coristituoncic's. The effects of bribery, intimi- 
dation, undue influence, coercion on the part of the Crown 
or its responsible advisers, an extensive system of personal 
patronage, boroughinongering, close or pocket boroughs, 
and all those contraband devices of old to hamper the 
popular choice of reprosentatives, have inevitably produced 
a legislature more or less corrupt, as history has registered. 
I3ad as were the w'orkings of the electoral system anterior 
to the advent of parliamentary reform, it speaks volumes 
for the manly nature of British electors and their repre- 
sentatives that Parliaments thus basely constituted were, on 
the whole, fairly honest, nor unmindful altogether of those 
liberties of the subject they were by supposition elected 
to maintain ; and when symptoms of corruption in the 
Commons became patent, the degeneracy was not long 
countenanced, the national spirit being suflSoiently vigorous 
to crush the threatened evils, and bring about a healthier 
state of things. 

The comprehensive subject of parliamentary elections is 
rich in interest and entertainment ; the history of the rise, 
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progress, and development of the complex art of elec- 
tioneering recommends itself to the attention of all who 
have an interest in the features inseparable from that 
constitution which has been lauded as a model for other 
nations to imitate. The strong national characteristics 
surrounding, in bygone days, the various stages of parlia- 
mentary eloction—pcculiarly a British institution, in which, 
of all people, our countrymen were most at homo — are 
now, hy an improved elective procedure, relegated to the 
limbo of the past, while the records of electioneering exist 
but as traditions in the present. 

With the modifying influence of progress, and a more 
advanced civilisation, tlie time may come when the narrative 
of the robustious scenes of cauvasBing, polling, chairing, 
and election-feasting, with their attendant incidents of all- 
prevailing bribery, turbulence, and intrigue, may he 
regarded with imu’odulity as fletions of an impossiblci age. 

It has been endeavoured to give the salient features of 
the most remarkable election cont(‘.HtH, from the time wlnn 
seats began to ho sought after until comi)aratively recent 
days. The “ Sp(mdthrift Elections,” remarkable in the 
annals of parliamentary and party warfare, are set down, 
with a selection from tlie literature, squibs, ballads, and 
broadsides to which they gave rise. The illustrations are 
selected from the pictorial satires produced contempo- 
raneously upon the most famous electoral struggles. The 
materials, both literary and graphic, are abundant, but 
scattered; it is hoped that both entertainment and en- 
lightenment may he aflbrded to a tolerant public by the 
writer’s efforts to bring these resources within the compass 
of a volume. 
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A HISTORY OF 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 

IN THE OLD DAYS. 

CHAPTER I. 

CONCERNING EARLY PARLIAMENTS AND ELECTIONS OF KNIGHTS 
AND BUROEBSEB. 

The subject of elections being so indissolubly bound up 
with that of parliamentary assemblages and dissolutions, it 
will not bo out of place to glance at the progress of that 
institution. John was the first king recorded to summon 
his barons by writ; this was directed to tho Bishop of 
Salisbury. In 1231 a representative parliament of two 
knights from every shire was convened to grant an aid ; 
later on (1236) came the parliament of Merton; and in 
1258 was inaugurated the assembly of knights and bur- 
gesses, designated the niad parliament. The first assembly 
of the Commons as “ a confirmed representation (Bug- 
dale) was in 1265, when tho earliest writ extant was 
issued ; while, according to many historians, the first 
regular parliament met in 1294 (22 Edw. 1), when borough 
representation is said to have commenced. From a dolibe* 
rative assembly, it became in 1308 a legislative power,, 
without whose assent no law could be legally constituted ; 
and in 1811, annual parliaments were ordered. The next 
progressive step was the election of a Speaker by tho 
Commons ; the first was Peter de la Mare, 1877. A par- 
liament of one day (September 29, 1899), when Eichard II. 

B 
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■was deposed, is certainly an incident in the history of this 
institution ; the Commons now began to assert its control 
over pecuniary grants. In 1404 was held at Coventry the 
“ Parliamentum Indoctum ’* from which lawyers were 
excluded (and that must have offered a marked contrast to 
parliaments in our generation). In 1407 the Lords and 
Commons assomblod to transact business in the Sovereign’s 
absence. Eeforms wore clearly then doomed expedient; 
in 1413 members were obliged to reside at the places they 
represented, — this enactment has occasioned expense and 
inconvenience in obeying “ the letter,” but appears to have 
otherwise been easily defeated as regards “ the spirit;” * 
in 1430 the Commons adopted tho forty -shillings qualifica- 
tion for county members. A parliament was held at 
Coventry in 1459; this was called the DkihoKcum. The 
statutes were first printed in 1483 ; in 1542 the privilege 
of exemption from arrest was secured to meiiibors ; and in 
1549 tho eldest sons of Peers were julmitted to sit in the 
Commons. With James I. commenced those collihions 
between the Crown and tho repreBontatives of the people 
which marked tho Stuart rule. Tho Commons resisted 
those fine old blackmail robberies known during preceding 
reigns as ** benovolenceB,” under which plea forced contri- 
butions wore levied by the Crown, especially during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. James I. pushed these abuses too far, in his 
greed for money. 

The imrliament of 1G14 refused to grant supplies until 
grievances were redressed ; James dismissed them, and 
imprisoned several members. This short session was 
known as tho “ Addled Parliament.” The “Long Parlia- 
ment ” asBembled in IGIO, and tho House of Peers was 
abolished by it in 1649 ; and later on, a Peer sat in the 
Commons. This parliament, proving intractable, was dis- 
solved by Cromwell in 1653. Under Charles IT., with tho 
restoration of monarchy, the Peers temporal resumed their 
functions, and in 1661 the Lords spiritual were allowed to 
* Vide Sheridan’s electioo expenses fur Stafford. 
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Conceding Early Parliaments. 

roBumo thdr Beats, and the Act for triennial parliaments 
was unwisely set aside by the Commons. The relations 
between the Crown and the Commons were again becoming 
strained in 16C7, when an Act excluding Eoman Catholics 
from sitting in either House was forced through the legis- 
lature. . From this point the narrative of electioneering 
incidents may commence, the moro appropriately since it 
was at this time there arose the institution of the familiar 
party distinctions of Whig and Tory. 

The orders for the attendance of members and the 
Speaker were somewhat curious ; for instance, among the 
orders in parliament regulating procedure, the following 
are noteworthy : — 

Fob. 14, — Tlio House to assemble at eight o’clock, and enter 

into the great business at iiino. 

May 10, 1614. — The House to meet at seven ()’clock in the morning, 
and begin to read bills at ton. 

Feb. tr», 1620. — The Rpojikcr not to move his hat until the third 

C£W//d‘#:. 

Nov. 12, 1640. — Those who go out of the House in a confused man- 
ner before the Speaker to forfeit 10.<. 

May 1, 1(J41. — All the jiiembors that come after eight to pay 1#., 
and those that do not come the whole day to pay 5fi. 

Ajml 10, 1642. — Those wht> do not come to prayers to pay 1«, 

Feb. 14, 1043.— Such members as come after nine o’clock to pay 1«. 
to the poor. 

March 21 , 1047. — The Speaker t<» leave tho chair at twelve o’clock. 

May 31, 1669. — ^Tho Speaker to lake the chair c(»nstantly every 
morning by eight o’clock. 

April 8, 1070. — ^Tlie back door in the Speaker’s chRml>er to be 
uaih^d up during the session. 

March 23, ir»l)3.- No inoniber to tiiko tobacc(> into the gallery, or 
to the table, sitting at committeeH. 

Pob. 11, 1696. — No news-letter >vriter to presume to meddle with 
the debatiis, or disperse any in their papers. 

Orders touching motions for leave into the country : — 

Feb. 13, 1620.— No member shall go out of town without open 
motion and licence in tho House. 

Maz’oh 28, 1664. — Tho penalty of £10 to be paid by every knight, 
-and £5 by every citizen, etc., who shall make default in attending. 

Nov. 6, 1666.— To be sent for in custody of the serjeant 
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D«o* 18^ 166<^ — Buoh members of the House as depart into th<» 
oouDtry without leave^ be (|ent for in custody of the serjean^at-anns. 

Feb. 13^ 1667. --That eWry defaulter in attendance, whose excuse 

not be allowed this day, be fined the sum of £40, and sent for in 
oiiltody, and committed to the Tower till the fine be paid. 

That every member as shall desert the service of the House for the 
Bjpace of three days togetlier (not having had leave granted him by the 
House, nor offering such sufficient excuse to the House al shidl be 
allowed), shall have the like fine of £40 imposed on them, and shall bo 
sent for in custody, and committed to the Tower ; and that the fines 
be paid into the hands of the serjeant-at-arms, to be disposed of as the 
House shall direct. 

April 6, 1668. — To pay a fine of £10. 

A few tfrords of explanation regarding teohnicalitieB will 
be found in place, since the qualifications of voters have^ a 
distinctive language of their own, used to indicate their 
various degrees of electoral privilege. The terms, “ bur- 
gage tenures,*’ '‘scot and lot,*’ “pot-wallopers,” “split- 
ting,” “faggot votes,” etc., occur constantly, and it, may 
be desirable to indicate in advance the meanings attached 
to these enigmatical expressions. 

Burgage tenures consist of one undivided and indivisible 
tenement, neither created, nor capable of creation, within 
time of memory, which has immemorially given a right of 
voting; or an entire indivisible tenement, bolden of the 
superior lord of a borough, by an immemorial certain rent, 
distinctly reserved, and to which the right of voting is 
incident. 

Another qualification determined the right of voting 
“to be in such persons as are seized in fee, in possession, 
or reversion, of any messuage, tenement, or corporal here- 
ditament within the borough, and in such persons as are 
tenants for life or lives, and, for want of such freeholds, in 
tenants for years determinable upon any life or lives, 
paying scot and lot, and in them and in no other.” 

Potwallors — those who, as lodgers, boil the pot. Pot- 
wallopers, or Pot-boilers. 

The word Burgess extends to inhabitants within the 
borough. 
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The ^ght of election being generally vested in inha- 
bitants paying soot and lot^ and not receiving alms or any 
charity/* these terms require explanation. What it is to 
pay scot and lot, or to pay seat and hear lot is nowhere 
exactly defined. According to Stookdale’s Parliamentary 
Guide,’** compiled in 1764, it is probable that, from signify- 
ing some special municipal or parochial tax or duty, they 
came in time to bo used in a popular sense, to comprehend 
generally the burdens and obligations to which the inhabi- 
tants of a borough or parish were liable as such. What 
seems the proper interpretation is, that by inhabitants 
paying scot and lot,*' those persons are meant whose cir- 
cumstances are sufficiently independent to enable them to 
contribute in general to such taxes and burdens as they are 
liable to as inhabitants of the place. In Scotland, when a 
person petitions to be admitted a burgess of a royal 
borough, he engages he will scot and lot, i.e. watch and 
tvard ; and by statute (2 Geo. 1, c. 18, s. 9) it is ascer- 
tained that in the election of representatives for the city of 
London, the legislature understood scot and U)t to bo as here 
explained. 

As to the disqualifications, alms means parochial collec- 
tions or parish relief; and chanty signifies sums arising 
from the revenue of certain specific sums which have been 
established or bequeathed for the purpose of assisting the 
poor^^f There are further nice distinctions in the latter ; 
for on election petitions persons receiving certain defined 
charities were qualified to vote, while other charities dis- 
qualify for the identical return. The burgage tenement 
decision which defines the nature of this qualification as 
set down, arose on a controverted election in 1775 for 
Downeton or Downton, a borough in Wilts, the right of 
voting being admitted by both sides to be '*in persons 
having a freehold interest in burgage tenements, .holden by 
a certain rent, fealty,, and suit of court, of the Bishop of 
Winchester, who is lord of the borough, and paying reliefs 
on descent and fines on alienation.** . Thqmas Duncomba 
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and Thomas Drummer were the sitting members ; and the 
counsel for the petitioners, Sir Philip Hales and John 
Cooi^er, objected tvO some twenty votes recorded for the 
candidates elected. “It was proved that the conveyances 
to some wore made in 1768, the last general election, 
but that the deeds had remained sinco that tima in the 
hands of Mr. Duncombe, who is proprietor of nearly two- 
thirds of the burgage tenements in Downton; so that 
the occupiers had continued to pay their rents to him, 
and expected to do so when they became duo again, con* 
sidering him as their landlord, and being unacfjuainted 
with the grants made by him to the voters ; and that 
there were no entries on the court rolls of 1768 of those 
conveyances, nor of the payment of the alienation fines. 
The conveyances to others appeared to have been 
printed at the expense of IVIr. Duncomlx', and executed after 
the writ and precept had been issued, some; of them being 
brought wet to the poll. The grantees did not know where 
the lands contained in them lay, and one man at the poll 
produced a grant for which ho claimed a vote, which, on 
examination, appeared to bo made to another person.’* 
The practice of making such conveyances about the time 
of an election had long prevailed in the borough ; the votes 
so manufactured were known by the name of faggoU ; and 
tho petitioners contended such votes, although pertaining 
to obsolete “ burgage ” immunities, were “ colourable, 
fraudulent, and void,” both by the common law of parlia- 
ment, and the statute of William III. aimed at abuses, and 
commonly called the Splitting Act. Besides the general 
objection of “ occasionality,” a proportion of tho votes 
for the sitting members was impeached for reasons drawn 
from tho nature of burgage tenements, as set forth in the 
definition of these terms. Whence it was decided that 
Mr. Duncombe had done his spiriting so clumsily that 
neither he nor his colleague could bo considered duly 
elected as burgesses to serve in the parliament in question, 
and the petitioners ought to be returned in their places. 
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In 1820 the Earl of Badnor was patron of this same 
borough of Downton, Sir T. B. PechaH and the Hon. 
Bouverie being its representatives, and the votes being 
vested in the persons having a freehold interest in burgage 
tenures and held of the Bishop of Winchester ; the number 
of votefs is not given — ^possibly J. J. Stockdale (election 
agent), who compiled the “ Election Manual,” was unable- 
to discover any. 

It seems that, while they were permitted to exist, 
those qualifications which surrounded burgage tenures wero 
founded on shadowy premises; for instance, Horsham 
(Sussex) was summoned to send burgesses to parliament 
fi’om the 28 th of Edward I. According to Bohun, 
the Duke of Norfolk, as lord thereof, held the entire 
election in his own hands, the bailiffs, chosen by the duke’s 
st('ward in the court-loot held at Michaelmas, having been 
the principal oflicers which returned members to serve in 
parliament ; while as to the constituents and their suffrages^ 
the qualifications for these add a fresh and startling 
paragraph to the subject : — 

*‘Tlie house or land that pays twelve pence a year to the Duke, 
is called a whole burgership ; but iheso tenancies have been qplitted 
into such small parts, that ho who has only so much land, or part of 
a house, as pays two ponce a year, is now by custom entitled to vote* 
for memliers to servo m parliament ; but it is the tenant of Uie free- 
hold, though not resident in the place, or occupier of the house, or 
land, that has the right to vote.'’ 

The outlines of an election, when the state of villain^ 
ago,” approximating to feudal serfdom, was tho condition 
of tho labouring classes, have been sketched by Sir Francis 
Palgrave. From the pages of his Truths and Fictions of 
the Middle Ages ” we obtain a vivid picture of the manner 
of the quest for representatives to serve tho king in parlia- 
ment, as it might have presented itself to tho faithful 
lieges in the fourteenth century, at the three annua] 
seasons for summoning the chamber. 

The sheriff. Sir Boger de Swigville, mounted on a 
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noble steed worthy of so stout a knight, rides up to 
ihe county court, the spene of the elections of the period, 
where is gathered a goodly assemblage of mounted gentry ; 
the sheriff’s javelin-men about him, his silken and 
broidercd banner waving in the breeze ; and forth- 
with is displayed the sacred scrap of parchmept, the 
king’s writ,” informing the estates of the realm in the 
learned Latin tongue, that a parliament is to be holden 
at Westminster, Winchester, York, or elsewhere. The 
baronage and freeholders are bidden to choose a worthy 
and discreet knight of the shire for the county, to aid 
the king with his advice, — duly providing for his expenses 
during the term while parliament may sit, and for his 
charges going and returning; but first taking duo care 
to ascertain if the great baron of the county-- Bo Clare 
or Be Bohun — has not already signified, through his 
steward or attoniey, whom he would have clioson. The 
name of Sir Fulke do Braoso is mentioned — yonder hand- 
some ''chivoler” who, hawk on wrist, is watching the 
proceedings ; but that gay knight proferreth the excite- 
ments of war or sport, and at the words election ” and 
^‘parliament,*’ ho hastily withdraws from the crowd, apd 
spurreth off as fast as his good horse may carry him. 
The “ Chiltern Hundreds ” was a sanctuary where knights, 
anxious to avoid the honour of being sent to the senate, 
frequently sought refuge. 

It was Elizabeth who took a practical coprso with her 
faithful Commons, and in businesslike fashion admonished 
them not to waste their time in long and vain discourses, 
hut to apply themselves at once to their function — ^that 
of voting supplies, and, on occasions, of granting “ bene- 
volences, *’ that is, forced loans to the Crown. 

According to some writers, the earliest recorded instance 
of corruption in electioneering matters occurred under date 
1671, but the incident hardly comes under the description 
of bribery. In the “ Parliamentary History ” (i. 766), it is 
stated from the journals of 1671, that one Thomas Long 
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ms returned for the borough of Westbury, Wilts, vtho, 
“being found to bo a very simple man, and not fit to 
serve in that place, was questioned how he came to bo 
elected." It seems that extreme simplicity was so unusual 
ii ase that its presence was easily detected ; in any 

case, Xhomas Long acted up to his reputation, and replied 
with a frankness not commonly exhibited in the admissions 
made before election committees and tlicir perquisitions: 
“The poor man immediately confessed to the House 
that he gave to Anthony Garland, mayor of the said town 
of Westbury, and one Watts of the same, £4 for his place 
in parliament." This was certainly a modest consideration 
for a seat, when it is considered that famous electioneering 
tacticians, like the Duke of Wharton, in a later generation, 
exhausted ample fortunes in the traffic of constituencies. 
Moreover, this simple purchaser of a place in parliament, 
though ho forfeited his bargain, did not lose his money ; 
“an order was made that the said Garland and Watts 
should repay unto the said Thos. Long the M they had 
of him." Although the actual briber escaped scot-free, 
the inquiry terminated with the infliction of a severe 
penalty on those who had been convicted of venality, “ a 
fine of i!20 being assoGsed for the queen’s use on the said 
corporation and inhabitants of Westbury for their scanda- 
lous attempt." This precept was not without its use, and 
in the future history of this species of corruption it will be 
found that mayors and corporations — in whose influence 
once rested that “merchantable property," the r^ht 
of selecting representatives — grew more experienced in 
iniquitous ways, and exacted the highest tariff for the 
saleable commodity they offered, besides making choice of 
more cunning purchasers, and, moreover, generally managed 
to get not only the best of the bargain, but contrived to 
avoid being forced to disgorge their ill-gotten gains; the 
proverb still remains, a relic of the days in which it had 
its origin, “ Money makes the mayor to go.” 

The privilege of parliament which protected the persons 
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of members was already sought after in Elizabeth’s days 
for its incidental advantages; thus, John Smith, whoso' 
name is mentioned in the rarliamentary History,” pre- 
sented himself to be elected for Camelford, for the purpose 
of defrauding his creditors — a ruse which was allowed to 
succeed by a tolerant chamber, — privilege, howovcjr, and, 
the continuance of his seat were voted by 11 ‘2 to 107. 

Mr. Norton, in 1571, speaks of ‘‘the imperfection of 
choice, too often seen, by sending of unfit men ; ” and he» 
notices as one cause, “ the choice made by boroughs, for 
the most part of strangers.” 

Interference in elections by the t(jrritorial lords, or by 
the Church, w^as resented about this time : — 

A penalty of £40 proposed upon every borough that should elect 
at the nomination of a nobleman, one groat disorder, that many young- 
men, not exi)orionced, for lonrnhig aako wore often chosen, l^roposod 
that none under thirty years of ago should be returned.’' 

Prom the “Parliamentary History” we secure the 
account of a disputed return for Buckinghamshire in the 
year 1603, sot down by the sheriff as returning officer : — 

“ Alamt eight o’clock lie came to Jlrickliill ; was there told by Sir 
George Throckmorton fuul others that tlio first voice would bo given 
for Sir Francis Goodwin ; ho answered ‘ ho hoped it would not ho so/ 
and ‘desired every geiitlonian to deal with his freeholders.' After 
eight went to the election. . . . After the writ was read, ho first 
iutiuiated the jioints of tho proclamation, then jointly proj>osod Sir 
John Fortescui* and Hir F. Gocidwni. Thu freeholders cried, first, 
‘A Goodwill, a Goodivin 1’ Every Justice of tho Peace ou the bench 
said, * A Fortescue, a Foidescue ! ’ ” 

Election proceedings began early in those days, and 
parliamentary hours were equally matinal. From the 
pamphlets, tracts, and broadsides of tho Stuart ora it may 
1)6 noted that the Speaker took his place in tho House at 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

“The knights girt with swords by thoir sides,” as 
returned for the shires of the counties, were important 
personages, the influential families retaining this pro- 
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rogative in their houses for generations ; the names of tho 
groat county families may bo traced, according to their 
respective localities, for more than a century in un- 
interrupted succession as the county members, as may be 
observed in tho compendious lists of the knights, citizens, 
and bnrgeasos of parliaments summoned in the seven- 
teenth and oighlecnth centuries. ' Chaucer relates of his 
Frankleyn — 

*‘Ful ofte iymo ho was a knight of tlic schirc.*' 

It was, as Hannay has expressed it, the great gentry who 
seem to have accepted the girding of the sword, in some- 
thing like turns, as both a dignity and a duty. “ From such 
men the House of Commons took that high, that fjentle 
tone, which has often been so justly boasted of by its groat 
men, and which it is to bo hoped it will retain, through 
whatever changes are destined for it.*' Tho dignity of 
representation in the earlier stages of parliamentary 
history docs not appear to have extended beyond tho 
knights of tho shires ; those of this select order might, if 
they had the ambition, contest among themselves, but it 
is dif&cult to imagine cltctoral contests among the repre- 
sentatives of a less exalted class — the citizens and burgesses, 
whoso election was at first very much at tho discretion of 
the sheriffs. When the real parliamentary strength lay in 
the baronage, the worthies who came up from the citiea 
and boroughs to advise about taxation were not much 
regarded originally, and seem to have conducted themselves, 
during their brief visits to tbo Commons House, with a 
docility of demeanour, supposed to be in keeping with their 
native obscurity; as, for tho most part, they were but 
nominees or placemen of Peers and Lords of parliament, 
of ecclesiastical biorarebs, of officers of State, or put forward 
by lords of manors, influential families, and dispensers of 
preferment of one kind or another, a retiring and deferential 
line of conduct was due from those mere parliamentary 
pawns'* to their patrons. This state of subjection 
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appears foreign to the independence by presumption 
associated with the character of a member of parliament, 
and might be taken as belonging only to a feudal epoch ; 
but with rare intervals of self-assertion on the part of the 
people, such as happened during the civil wars — when the 
equipoise of society was unsettled for a space — it mast be 
admitted that at least a considerable portion of the 
Commons under the horoughmongering and patronage- 
monopolizing days, which reached to 1831, was not far 
removed from the condition of semi- vassalage as described, 
until the revision and extension of the representative system 
assimilated the constitution of the Commons in earnest to 
what by a plausible fiction it was “ on trust for genera- 
tions assumed to be. 

It is shown that in the early days of the representative 
system the high obligation of sending members to parlia- 
ment was regarded as a burden instead of a privilege by 
many boroughs, and that exemption from this duty was 
a boon for wdiich sacrifices wore cheerfully made ; moreover 
it was a right” which constituencies managed to leave 
in abeyance, intermitting in many instances for a century 
or more. By the same rule, electoral bodies were relieved 
to get rid of their respoiisihilitieB, before the days of sordid 
traflickiug, and while venal horoughmongering was still an 
undeveloped branch of gain : it was at first accepted by the 
cities and boroughs as a kindly service on the part of a 
great man to choose the citizens and burgesses for parlia- 
ment; “influence” was not considered “undue” when 
it was exorcised in dictator the choice of what by a tradi- 
tional figment were conai|pred the popular representatives. 
Thus, in Elizabeth's rei^, quite as a matter of course, 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, was busying himself in providing 
such nominees as ho thought fitting for various places, as 
appears from the following letter, addressed to Bichard 
Bagot, of Staffordshire, and printed with the “Memorials 
of the Bagot family, 1592 : — 

After my vory hariie commeiiducions. I have writton sevenU 
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letters to Lichfield, Stafford, Taniworth, and Now castle for the Nomina^ 
tion and Election of certain Burgesses for the I’ai-liainont to bo held very 
shortlio ; having named unto them, for Lichfield, Sir John Wingfield 
and Mr. Broughton. For Stafford, iny kinsman ITenry Bourgeher, 
and my eervani Edward Reynohls. For Tamw'orth, my servant Tiiomas 
Smith. For Newcastle, Dr. James. Whom because I do groatlio 
desire to be preferred to the said places, I do eamestlio pray your 
furtherance by the credit which you have in those towns.” 

The mere dealing in ‘‘ parliamentary interest ’’ was still 
undeveloped as regarded its monetary aspect, but party 
strengthened its ranks by nominating candidates, first, 
because it was the will and pleasure” of those who held 
the influence; secondly, when the possessor of several 
boroughs began to realize ho could utilize his seats iu 
many ways, electioneering science took a now departure, 
and boroughs and burgage tenures ” began to be cultivated 
for the market like any other trafdoable commodity. 

“ Formerly,” says Waller, “the neighbourhood desired the member 
to sit, and tlioro was an end ; but now it is a kind of emigre. Sonic 
hundred years ago, some boroughs sent not ; they could get none to 
servo ; but now it is a fashion, and a fine thing they are revived.’* 

The ancient system was shaken in the early Stuart 
days: under Charles I. we find ministers still writing of 
those ** seats which were safe,” and whore, such as in the 
“Cinque Ports,” patronage could secure the election of 
placemen ; but opposition was ripe in the land, and when 
the stand was to bo made against the Crown "in many 
places the elections were managed with much popular heat 
and tumult.” The strength of the Church was matched 
against dissent— " that incrociBUy heresy;” then began 
f^itan corporations which exmmed a " factious activity ” 
in the boroughs, and thus raised to white heat the indigna- 
tion of territorial magnates ; thence did lords of the manor 
bestir themselves for the assertion of traditiona] privileges, 
by easy degenerations swollen into prescriptive rights and 
oppressive tyrannies. Hence attempted coercions ; " cer- 
tain lord-lieutenants of the counties were accused of making 
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tin improper uhg of tbe Train-bands/* the beginning of the 
system of electioneering intimidation. Thus wo arc in- 
formed that, in tbo your 1G39 : — 

“ In many places the elections were managed with much popular 
heat and tumult hy tlio countenance of those English nobility and 
gently of the Scottisli faction. At ibe County election for Ej^sex, for 
instance, tlic Earl of Warwick made got >d use of his lord -lieutenancy, 
in Rending letters c>ut to the captains of the Train-bands, wht> having 
power to charge the jieople with arms, durst not ollend, w’hich brought 
many to his sid(‘. TJiose nnnisters wlu> gave their voices for my Lord 
of AVarwick, as Mr. Marshal and <dhers, ]n*ejiched often out of their 
own jiavishes before tlu‘ election. Our corporatiim of Essex, consisting 
most of Puritans, niid IniMiig had then* \oieeB in electing their own 
burgesses, and then to come to elect kmghlH, is more than the greatest 
lord of England hath in their boroughs ; tlie nmltiphcity of the people 
are nieati-cunditioncd, and most factions, and few^ suhsidy-nien ; and 
therefore in no way concerned in tho election. 

“ A man having hut forty shillings a year freehold hath as groat 
ti voice in the election as aiij^ ; and yet this man is mn’or a subsidy- 
man, and, tlierofore, no way concemed in the election for his owm 
particular; and when the statute was made two centuries earlier fin 
1430) forty shillings, it was then twenty pound in value now. And 
it wore a great (piiet to tho state if it wore reduced to that ; and then 
geiitloinen would he looked upon, and it woiihl save tho ministers a 
great deal of pains, in preucliiiig from their own chiirehos." 

About 1(5 40, although absolute intimidation was not 
common, it at least was resorted to in the case of one 
candidate, who suffered therefrom, and evidently entered 
a subsequent protest. In Nidson’s papers it is recorded : — 
paper sent to the Secretary of State by Mr. Nevil, of 
Gressing Temple, tho unsuccessful candidate, whose life 
was threatened. ‘It was said among the people that if 
Kovil had tho day they would tear the gentleman to 
pieces.’*’ Walpole, otherwise unscrupulous in his resort 
to corruption of various kinds, appears to have avoided 
downright violence ; it was reserved for the Pelhams and 
tho Duke of Grafton to bring armed force to the hustings 
by way of intimidating opposition — an unsatisfactory state 
of affairs which reached its most unconstitutional propor- 
tions under the administration of William Pitt, when those 
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Court candidates selected from the two acrvices received 
the support of both army and navy ; when the guards and 
sailors surrounded the hustings, and menaced such as were 
prepared to record votes for candidates other than their 
employers. Much might bo written of the struggles in 
which envenomed adversaries were led into personal 
encounters; and rival factions, > as between the Cavaliers 
and Roundh(‘ads, went to groat lengths in their hostilities : 
but when the excitement cooled down, tho honour of sitting 
for a borough did not, as a rule, (*xcite fierce competition, 
at least, anterior to tho Eovolution which dismissed the 
Stuarts ; members were proposed and accepted in a half- 
hearted way, and tho burgesses sent to Parliament seemed 
littlt' ambitious of th(i honour. 

The method in which a member was selected in the 
middle of the sevontoenth century for the city of Bath, even 
then a place of importance,^ which a short while aftej’ 
became a celebrated centre for election contests and minis- 
terial and party intrigues, may be studied with all its 
simide minutia3 among the '‘Nugas Aniiquto,’^ (vol. ii.) pre- 
pared from tho family pa 2 >ers of the Tlarringtons, landed 
IDroprietors in tho locality, who, from father to son, had 
xejpresonted the citizens in successive sessions : — 

To our much honowted and wtnl/uc Frimd, J. Ihu'ringtonf Fsq.t at 
his house at Ktlaton, near Bathe. 

“ WouTUiE Sm, 

“ Out of tlie long experience wo have had of your approved 
worth and eincority, our Cittie of Batlie have determined and settled 
their roBolutions U> elect you for Burgess of tho House of Commons 
in this present Parliament for our said Oittio, and do hope you will 
accept the trouble thereof : which if you do, our desire is you will not 
fail to bo with us at Bathe on Monday next, tlio eighth of tliis instant, 
by eight of the morning at tho furthest, for then we proceed to onr 

* 1642, '*ThQ Inhabitants of the Ciiie of Bathe express their great 
greifos in that they have little company this summer, the pwr guides are 
now neoessitatod to guide one another from tho aluhuuso, lost they should 
lose their praotioo. Pinto’s cauldron (the hot bath) had never less pur- 
boyled flesho in it to please the palate of his Ooartiors. The poor Fiddlers 
are ready to hang themselves in their strings for a pastime, for want of 
'Other einploymonts.” (Cerfatne Intelligences frtym Bath, 1642. Pamphlets 
Coll. Oeo. 111. B.M.) 
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election. And of your determination we entreat you to certifie ub by 
a word or two in writing, and send it by the bearer to 

“Your assured loving friends, 

“John Hioo, tlve Mayor. 

“ William Chapman. 

•‘Bathe." 

There is some obscurity as to the dates; according to,WilliSy 
John Harrington sat for Bath 1058-9. 

The progress of these' negotiations is set down in the 
diary of the worthy gentleman selected to serVe : — 

“A NOTE OF MY BATUE BUSINESS ABOUT TUB 
PARLIAMENT. 

“ Doc. lid.— Wont to Batho and <liiicd with tho Mayor and Citizens : 
conferred about my election to servo in parliament, as my father was 
helidoss and ill able to go any more ; went to tho George Inn at 
night, met the Bailiffs, and desired to bo disnussed from serving ; 
drank strong bear and mothoglin ; expended about iiij.s. ; went home 
late, but could not get excused, as they entertained a good opinion of 
my father. 

“Dec. 28. — Went to Bathe ; met Sir John Horner ; wo were chosen 
by the Citizens to sercc for tho city. Tho Mayor and Citizens con 
forred about Parliament business. Thr Mayor prommd Sit John 
Uornrr and myself a horse apUct u^ien we went to Lmidon to the Parliu 
menty which wo accepted of. . . . 

“Thursday, Dec. Jl. — Went to Batho; Mr. Aslie pn*ached [this 
was before tho members, probably in state at tho Abbey], Dined at 
tho George Inn with the hlayor and 4 citizens ; spent vjs. in wine. 

“ Laid out in victuals at the George Inn . xj«. Id. 

“ Laid out in drinking . . . vijj*. iid. 

“ Laid out ill tobacco and drinking vessels iiijs. 4rZ. 

“Jan. 1. — My father gave me 5^4 to bear out my expenses at 
Batho.” 

The members were salaried at this time, being allowed 
from two Bhillings to three shillings and fourpenoe, and in 
exceptional cases five shUlings, per day during the sessions 
of the Commons, although in many instances no more than 
two shillings was the recognized fee ; * those wages were 

* 1481. So there is owing to them for their appearance for 78 days 
Os. and 8d. for each day" (i.e. for two memborBl. 

1441-2. — '* And it was the same day ordered by assent of the whole con- 
gregation that the Burgesses ohoson for Parliament shall bo allowed each 
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generally raised by the town, and paid in a lump sum at 
the close of tbo sessions. 

The writ directs two knights to be chosen out of every 
county, two citizens out of every city, and two burgesses 
out of every borough. The counties were well known, and 
had long been ascertained ; but the sheriffs had it left to 
their discretion as to the cities aifd boroughs. They were 
tho (lomlnkcB civituka and hurgb rfgiH, viz. such as had 
charters from |ho king and paid a foe- farm rent in lieu 
of the customs and other advantages and royalties that 
belonged to the Crown , but these not being named in the 
writ, the slierills took great liberties, either by summoning 
such as had np right, or omitting others, who ought to 
have been summoned : this arose from the nature of the 
institution. 

“Tho reprosentaiion of the nalion in parliament was then a 
burden to the jicoplo, tlie olocted being paid by tlieir electors , noi 
doth it appear that tho rLpieseutatives at that tune Jiad any advantjige 
more than their wages (hties and boroughs weio, therefore, not fond 
of returning representiitivcs to Parliaiutnt, and it was reckoned a 
privilege to bo exempted, and to obtain which there are more iiistances 
than one of jietitions ha\ mg been jueseiited. Sheiills would frequently 
act in a very partial and aibitriiy mannci, and out of pique return 
many ^wor honm<fhbj who weie not able io jnuf thur npreuiitaibrnSf and 
omit others who were able, ni order to hJww favour towards tfwm ’’ 

This became a veritable grievance, and, in 5 Kich. 2, a 
law was made to hinder those arbitrary proceedings, and 
several boroughs were, by charter from the Crown, exempted 
from what they would have esteemed a hardship and burden 
upon them. 

Colchester returned members to Parliament 23 Ed- 
ward 1 ; as endorsed upon the writs in 7 Edward 4, only 
five burgesses, named in the return, chose for that 
Parliament. At that time, service was thought a burden, 
and exemption was allowed by way of reward for loyal 

of thorn two shillings a day, and by no means any more '* (Extracts from 
the Proceedings of the Corporation of Lynn Begis, 1430 to 1731. Archm^ 
logia, vol. zxiv.) 


G 
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serviceB rendered ; thus Biohard IL, in oonsidoration of 
the burgesses of Colchester rebuilding and fortifying the 
walls of their town against the king’s enemies, granted 
them an exemption for the space of five years. 

Beyond tho very modest wages allowed by constituencies 
to their representatives during their sojourns in London at 
the throe sossions of parliament, it was generally held a 
matter of courtesy to present tlie two representatives with 
a horse apiece to help them on their way ; and expenses by 
tho road, at tlie allowances stipulated, were added in with 
the fixed pay of so much per day for the duration of parlia- 
ment, which sum was generally allowed to accumulate, and 
redeemed at the close of the session, when the members 
came back to report themselves to their constituents and 
give an account of their stewardship. 

In respect of Middlesex, which has been represented in 
parliament from the first general summons of the knights 
of tho shire in the reign of King Edward L, a reservation 
was made. The city of Westminster, where parliament 
was usually held, being within this county, the knights had 
only their fees for attendance, and no allowance for coming 
and going, as in other counties. In tho second year of 
King Henry V. (1414), tho Bishop of London complained 
that his tenants of Fulham wore taxed towards the expenses 
of the knights of the shire for this county, upon which a 
writ was issued for discharging the said tenants, in case it 
should appear tht^y had not })een formerly taxed.” 

Tho sums paid to members were in all cases very 
moderate; but these allowances appear to have varied 
even for the same pluco. The interesting “Extracts from 
the Proceedings of Lynn Begis, 1430 to 1731,” as printed in 
Arch(Polo(jia (vol. xxiv.), supply evidence of the dealings of 
that corporation with thoir parliamentary representatives, 
as set down in the “ Hall Books.” The parliamentary 
warrant was read in the mother-tongue, and sealed after 
the election of burgesses to serve in the Commons. The 
manner of election by a committee on the jury principle 
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seems to have prevailed ; thus, in 1433, the king’s writ was 
publicly read for electing members of parliament. “ And 
for electing them the Mayor called two of the twenty-four 
(the court of Livery) and two of the common council, which 
four chose two more of the twenty-four, and two of the 
common council, and they chose four others, who all unani- 
mously chose John Waterden arid Thomas Spicer, to be 
Burgesses in Parliament.” 

The year previous, the burgesses went to parliament in 
May, and returned in July, when, as was customary, a 
report was submitted before the mayor as to the manner 
in which the corporation had been represented, and how 
far its interests had been promoted by the members ; when 
accounts were compared and a settlement was agreed upon 
for wages due, to be raised by a special rate, thus : — 

J uly 23. John Waterden reported the tranaaotiona of Parliament, 
at which time was granted by the Corporation half a fifteentli, to bo 
paid in at two several payments ; vi 2 . at Martinmas next, and at 
Martinmas then next following. That ye Parliament held from yo 12th 
day of May to Thursday next before ye feast of St. Margaret, on which 
day ye Parliament ended, and so yo Parliament hold for 70 days. 
And so thoro is owing to them, for their appearance for 73 days, 
Ofl. and 8d. for each day, of wJiich they received before their journey or 
passage one hundrud Hhillings, and there remains £10 Gs. %dr 

From this entry it seems evident that these ittembers 
received 3«, each. Ten years later, January 10, 1442, 
two burgesses were chosen, but, for some unexplained cause, 
the fees were lowered. 

“ And it was yo same day ordered, by ye ansont of ye W'holo congre- 
gation, that yo Buigeases chosen fur Pairliamcnt shall bo allowed each 
of thorn two sliillings a day and no more.” 

At the same time, various instructions were given touch- 
ing renewal and confirmation of the Charter; and the 
burgesses ou their return to Lynn — 

did well and diacroetly declare those things which were substantially 
done and acted for yo Mayor iu ye Parliament. '' 

** April 18, 1442. The Burgesses of yo last Parliament ingeniously 
and seriously related several transactions of ye said Parliament.” 
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As a qualification to serve, it was, as a rule, deemed 
essential that the member should be an individual either 
bearing office or being resident in the borough,” and persons 
residing elsewhere were held inadmissible ; thqs ; — 

“Fob. 1664. Two letton, one from Sir Robert Hitchiii, Kt., ye 
other from Sir Henry Spelman, Kt. , desiring to be elected ^gurgesses 
for ye next Parliament ; furaamiich as ye Statute of ye Ist of Henry 5 
(1413) doth appoint that Rurgessos should be men residing and free in 
yo Borough at ye time of their election, it is agreed to answer their 
Jfetter that ye corporation is minded to chiiso according to ye Statute.” 

In March, the mayor and recorder were straightway elected 
burgesses for the next parliament, and enacted under 
“June 20. The mayor to have ten shillings per day for 
serving in parliament.” This specially high allowance was 
possibly due to the extra state which the mayor of a cor- 
poration like King’s Lynn would be expected to support in 
the metropolis, to impress the citizens with the consoquenco 
and honour of the borough. The fee speedily dwindled 
again, and, in 1042, when the kingdom was in a state of 
ebullition, during the Long Parliament, a general prescript 
appears to have been instituted as to the fees duo to 
members, and the possible difficulties of collecting them. 
It is thus noted : — 

“ Oct. 15. All order from ye House of Commons to yo Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, to require them to pay to Mr. Toll 
and Mr. Percivall, their Burgesses m Parliament, the same allowance 
as formerly per day, being 

“1643, Jan. 3. In answer to ye above order to yo House of 
Commons to acquaint them that heretofore no Parliamentary wages 
have been paid before yo Pai'hament ended, nor then out of ye town 
stock, but by ye freemen and inhalntants, saving of late of mere bounty 
yo Burgesses wore diversely rewarded by yo representative body. Also 
ye impossibility of performing ye said order, there being no town stock, 
ye revenues not being sufilcient to defray ye necessary charges in com- 
mon ; besides, extraordinary expenses unavoidably foil upon us daily 
for ye safety of this town and ye kingdom.” 

The Rump Parliament, 1649, had abolished the House 
of Peers, but some of the Upper Chamber became burgesses 
to parliament^ and this secured admission to the Commons. 
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Lynn Regis came forward hospitably on this emergency, 
and the head of the proud house of Salisbury had reason to 
feel grateful for the privilege of being sent to parliament at 
a time when the order of Peers was abolished through the 
spontaneous suffrages of the people. 

**Jan* 1(5, 1649. Ordered that a leOx^r bo written to ye Right 
Honblo. ye Earl of Salsbury, by ye Mayor from tliia houae, to give 
him knowledge that thia house have grunted him ye freedom of this 
Burgh, aud tluit the comomtHij t>f this Burgh Ixath elected him a 
Burgess of yc Parliament of England.*’ 

This honour, which had rarity to recommend it, elicited 
a graceful and earnest letter from the new member. 

“THE EARLE OP SALSBURY’S LETTER. 

“Gentlemen, 

“ As ye prcccdfiit you have made in choosing mo to be 
your Burgess is unusual (I believo), if not yo first among you> so do it 
lay yo greater obligation ujion me, neither is that favour a little height 
oiiod by my being so much of a stranger to you as indeed I am ; and 
jiH you have here an open and free acknowh‘dgmoiit from me of your 
kind and good afibetions in so unanimous an election of me to sorve 
you in Parliament, os your letter doth express, so cannot they merit or 
you expect more thanks than I do really return unto you for thorn. 
You have been jdoased clioerfuily (as you say) to confer your freedom 
upon me. I sliaJl ever be ?iealouH in maintaining yours, and, as I am 
not ignorant of the great trust you have placed in mo, so shall you 
never bcj deceived in it ; for ye addresses you are to make me {M yt>ur 
ocoasion shall re<iuiro) they shall not bo so many os cheerfully received, 
and whatsoever may concern the public good or yours, shall over be 
pursued with all faithfulness by him that is 

“ Your very loving friend, 

“Salsbuky.” 
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CHAPTEB II. 

PARLIAMENTAIIY LIFE LNDER IHE STUARTS; PAID MEMBERS. 

The days of the Long Parliament were fruitful in frank 
out-of-door expressions of opinion under the rule of 
Charles 1. and the Commonwealth ; but, although pohtical 
feelings were embittered, it does not appear that the 
franchise was exposed to any undue influence worth re- 
cording. A certain amount of governmental favour was 
reckoned of use in isolated instances ; this patronage was 
considered safe to return nominees for such places as the 
Cinque Ports. But few election sqilibs, pure and simple, 
can be discovered before the Kestoration. Ballads are Jess 
rare ; these for the most part deal with the broader party 
relations, and are confined within discreet limitations, for 
‘'privilege of parliament” was rigorously enforced under 
Cromwell. On the disappearance of the Commonwealth, the 
spirits of the Cavalier wits and rhymsters revived, with 
all tho more liveliness for their long-enforced repression. 
As an animated and characteristic example of tho baUads 
produced at the close of the stern conventicle rlgime, we 
include the jeux d' esprit written upon tho moribund parlia- 
ment, when it was no longer formidable, — dissolution 
having, for the time being, shorn its far-reaching and 
vengeful claws, while a changed head of the State had 
rendered its return to a lease of power extremely problema- 
tical. It is fair to say that, for tho most part, tho dis- 
appearance of this straight-laced and tyrannical House of 
Commons was hailed as a national relief; the theory of 
flying “ to ills we know not of” had yet to be realized with 
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the gradual dev6l6t>m6nt of the Merry Monarch’s selfish 
and ruinous system, the most iniquitous ever tolerated. 

GENERAL SALE OP REBELLIOUS HOUSEHOLD STUFF. 

Rebellion hath broken up House, 

And hath left some old Lumber to sell ; 

Come hither and take your <Jhoico — 

I’ll prcuniae to use you well. 

Will you buy th’ old Speaker’s chair, 

Which was warm and easy to sit in, 

And oftentimes hath been made clean, 

When as it was huiler than fitting ? 

Will you buy any BiU'en-hitches 
They’re the fattest that e\or were spent ; 

They’re the sides of th’ old Cmnmittees 
Fed up with th’ Long Parliament. 

Here’s a pair of bellows and tongs, 

And for a small matter I’ll sell ’em ; 

They’re made of the Presbyters’ lungs 
To blow up the Coals of Rel>ellion. 

Here’s the besom of Reformation, 

Which should have mode clean the floor ; 

But it swept the wealth out of the natiou, 

And left us dirt good store. 

1 lore’s a rcdl of States tobacco 
If any good felh»w will take it ; 

It’s neither Vinjhna nor HpanUh, 

But I’ll tell you how tliey do make it ; 

'Tib Cvxcnaut mixt with Kiujayi mciit, 

With an Ahjvrufhm (hth; 

And many of them that did take it, 

Complain it is foul in th’ mouth. 

A Lantern hero is to be bought, 

The like was scarce over begotten, 

For many a plot ’t has found out. 

Before they ever wore thought on. 

Will you buy the Rumpus groat saddle 
Which once did carry tho nation ? 

And here’s tho Bit and (he Bridle, 

And Curb of Dissimulation. 

Here’s the Breeches of the Rump 
With a fair dissembling oloak, 

And a Preahyterian Jump 
, With an Ind^endeni Smock. 
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Here’s Oliver’s Brewing vessels, 

And here’s his Dray and slings ; 

Hero’s Hewson’s awl and his hnstles, 

With divers other otld things. 

And wliat doth tho price belong 
To all these matters before ye? 

I’ll Roll them all for an old song, 

And BO 1 do end my story.” 

From tho pages of Popys we are reminded that 
members of parliament were paid for their services up to 
Charles II. ’a reign. 

It might he expected that tho secretary’s “ Diary ” would 
contain some pertinent observation upon elections ; he lias 
set down a good deal upon parliamentary matters that is 
curiouH and enlightening, ]>ut the diary ceases in May, 
1009, and the more remarkable eh^ctiou contests com- 
mcTK'ed later. 

Samuel Pepy.s was evidently as indifTi'nmt as wore the 
eourtiors of his day to the relatively vital imjirirtancc of 
the Conjinons to the State. \Vhile a(*companying the 
reforming member William Pryime, who had accused Sir 
G. Carteret of soiling places,’" from Whitohall to the 
Temple, the diarist in return for the hosjiitality of his 
coach, endeavoured to obtain some information by tho way 
as t(» the manner of holding parliaments, and whether the 
number of knights and burgesses were always tlio same. 
To wliich Prynne replied — 

‘ ‘ that, the latter wore not ; but that, for aught ho can find, they 
were sent up at tho diacrotion, at first of tho IShorifis, to whom tho 
writs wore »oiit t(» send up gonorally the Burgessos and citizens of 
tJieir county, and ho do find that horotoforo the J|farliamont-mon, being 
paid by the country, sovoral boroughs have coniplaiiiod of tho fcshonfis 
putting thorn to tho charge of sending up Burgesses. ” 

This conversation was in January, 1GC8 ; in March, 
Pepys describes his dining with certain counsel retained 

• William Pryiitio was one of tho great authoritios upon parliamontary 
history and statistica. All subsequent compilers, who have wrilten upon t^o 
subjoct of ccnstituoncios, quoted from hia “ Brovia Parhamentoria Redi viva*" 
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by creditors of the navy, the secretary having been to 
Cursitor Street to arrange assignments on the Excliequer 
to the tune of ;£1,250,000 in favour of those crciiitors. 
The counsel were pleased to flatter Mr. Seoroiary upon a 
recent performance of his in the Parliament Houso, and, 
finding liiraself with four learned lawyers, Pepys, witli his 
dinner, enjoyed what Ije calls '“a great deal of good 
discourse about parliament ** — 

** their number being uncertain, and always at the will of tlic king 
tf> increase, as he saw reason to ert'ct a new borough. I»ut all con- 
cluded tins bane of the Parliament hath been the leaving otl' the «)ld 
custom of tlie places allowing wag4*s to those that served them in Par- 
liament, by which tliey clioso i«c*ii that undcrBtof)d their biisuicss and 
would attend it, and Uiey could rxptvt an account from, wbicb now 
tliey cannot, and so the Parliament is become a company of men unable 
to give account fvir the inti*rest 4>f the jdace they servo for." 

Andrew Marvell, meinher for Hull, who had enjoyed 
much experience of men and moaHiires, found fit Bubjoct 
for satire among the corrupt comrades who now surrounded 
him in parliament. 

C. That traitors to tli’ Country in a brib’d House of Commons 
Should give nw’ay millions at evi*ry Summons. 

W. Yet some of those givers such beggarly villains 

A.8 not to be trusted for twice twenty shillings. 

C. No wonder that beggars should still be for giving, 

Who, out of what’s given, do get a good living. 

ir. Four Kiughts and a knave, who were burgesses made, 

For selling their oonscienoos wore liberally paid. 

C, How base are the souls of such low-priced sinners. 

Who vote with the count ly for Drink and for Dinners. 

TF. *Tis ttiey that brought on us this scandalous yoke, 

Of excising omr cups, and taxing our smoke. 

C. But .thanks ta the Harlots who made the King doggM, 

For giving no more the Rogues are prorogued.” 

(Akdkbw Makvell, ltt74 : A Dialogue between Two Horses,) 

Prom his ** good discourse on parliament,” Mr. Secre- 
tary Pepys, by a happy coincidence, straightway betook 
himself to that palace, where he had the privilege of being 
well received, and in which, under the Stuarts, more curious 
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BcenoB were witnesBod than falls to the lot of oven the 
average of princely abodes : — 

“Thcnco to Whitehall, where the I’arliament woa to wait on the 
King, and they did : and he clid think tit to tell them that they might 
expect to bo adjourned at WhitHuntido, and that tliey might make 
haate to raise their money : but this, I fear, will displease them, who 
did ox]>eot tt> sit as long as they pleased. * 

A truly regal reception, and a most unceremonious mode 
of dismissing the ‘‘chosen of the people.” The wits of 
the day thus tersely summed up the situation of affairs : — 

“I’ll have a long jtarliament always to friend, 

And furniah my trcaHun* as tnst as 1 B]>eiid, 

And if they A\ill not, they shall have an end.” 

(A. Mauvkll : Jioi/al ItoaoUd’wnn.') 

Perhaps the most folicitous flallu'H were duo to the pen 
of that gifted reprobate, the Earl of JloclieshT, at times 
the alter ego of the Merry Monarch, but who limilly, after 
enjoying boundless favour by diverting the king at his own 
royal expense as often as at that of his subjects, pointed a 
shaft with too galling a barb, and flitted away from a 
Court whose vileness be both exposed and shared in equally 
liberal measure : — 

** A parliament of knaves and sots. 

Members by name you must not mention, 

He keeps in pay, and buys their votes ; 

Here with a place, there with a pension. 

When to give money he can’t cologne ’urn, 

He doth with scorn prorogue, prorogue *um. 

But they long since, by too much giving, 

Undid, betray’d, and sold the nation ; 

Making their memberships a living 
Better than e’er was sequestration. 

Ood give thee, Charles, a resolution 
To damn the knaves by JOissolutiou.” 

Later, Pepys is in conference with the king and the 
Duke of York (April, 1CC8) upon no less a subject than 
“about the Quakers not swearing, and how tlioy do swear 
in the business of a late election of a Knight of the Sliiro of 
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Hertfordshire in behalf of one they have a mind to have,” 
which diverts the monarch mightily. 

Wo have seen how the juris - consultists who lived 
contemporaneously with the system of “ paid m embers ” 
considered the impartiality of representatives was pro- 
tected Jrom outside influences by the receipt of a small 
independence ; later on we And that, owing to a dispute 
between the two Chambers, the impression was arrived at 
by the Peers that no salaried judges can bo deemed im- 
partial, and that hereditary legislators are the only reliable 
tribunals whence uniinpcachablo justice could be secured. 

On a question of privilege between the Lords and 
Commons (May, IGGB), when the latter took upon them- 
selves to remedy an error of the Upper Chamber, Lord 
Anglesey informed the Commons that the Lords were 
''Jutliccs vati et Conriliarii nati, but all other Judges 
among us are under salary, and the Commons themselves 
served for wages; and therefore the Lords, in reason, were 
the freer Judges.” 

The circumstance of receiving a salary does not appear 
to have compromised the independence of members, but 
to the contrary, as they w’ore thus enabled to keep their ‘ 
honesty the purer, by resisting the venal attacks of the 
Court. The integrity of members seems tc^ have suffered 
when their fees were no longer recognized. The “Pensioner 
Parliament” came into existence precisely at the epoch 
when representatives remitted “ their wages ; ” a significant 
circumstance, but indicative of the times ; when selfishness 
usurped the place of patriotism, members sacrificed the 
modest retainers designed to keep them honest, that they 
might be the less fettered to bargain in their own interests. 

'*Tho senate, which should hoad-«trong Princes stay, 

Lot’s loose the reins, and gives the Ilealni away ; 

With lavish hands they constant tributes give, 

And annual Bti])eiid8 for their guilt receive.” 

(Andrew Marvell : Jn Jlistorfral Pofm.) 

The proverbial incorruptibility of Andrew Marvell is a , 
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case in point. This example of a true patriot is erroneously 
said to have been the last member who received wages 
frqjpi his constituents. He died in 1678, M.P. for 
Others, his contemporaries, maintained the right, and 
suffered their arrears to accumulate, as a cheap resource 
at the next election. Marvell more than once, in his 
correspondence, speaks of members threatening to sue their 
boroughs for pay.f Lord Kraybrooke, in his notes to 
Pepys’s “Diary,** refers to a case, noticed by Lord Campbell 
in his “Life of Lord Nottingham,** where the M.P. for 
Harwich, in 1681, petitioned the Lord Chancellor, as that 
borough had failed “to pay him his wngos.’* A writ was 
issued “Do oxponsis Burgcnsium levaiidis.** Lord Camp- 
bell adds, “ For this point of the People’s Charter | payment 
of wages] no new law is r(‘quired.“ J 

Pepys’s later allusions concern the constantly threatened 
dissolutions ; in November, 1668, he records, “ The great 
discourse now is that the Parliament shall be dissolved and 
another called, which shall give the King the Dean and 
Chapter’s lands, and that will put him out of debt,” con- 
cluding with a hint that the subtle and “brisk” Duke of 
Buckingham, at that time the actual ruler of the kingdom, 
“does knowingly meet daily with Wildman and other 
Commonwealth-men,” the while deceiving Charles into 
the belief that his intrigues were of a more tender 
nature. 

At Whitehall, the same month, Pepys acquires some 


♦ Andrew Marvoll, M ho wao made BBRiRlant-BofJTOtary to Milton, when ho 
served the Protortor, was, by Cromwell’s death, thrown ont of employment. 
The burfifeBBefl of Hull, with whom he was dosorvodly popular, elected Marvell 
their representative to Parlinmoni. The payment, of winch so much has been 
mode, for those services did not amount to a muniHoent retainer, the salary 
bcin^' fixed at two shillings a day for iHirougU members ; kindly romem- 
brnneos in the form of acceptable gifts wore, however, sent by constituents 
In those representatives who won their good wishes. Thus MaiTell writes to 
the friends who sent him to parliament • “ We must Awt give you thanks 
for the kind present you have pleased to send us, which will give occasion 
to UH to romomber you often ; but the quantity is so groat, that it might 
make soboi men forgetful.” 

t Coleridge, ” Northern Worthies.” 
i (Jampbell, “Lives of the Lord Chancollors." 
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fresh and rather significant information upon the subject 
of the Commons ; it is imparted to him that — 

“it was not yet reaolved whetlier the Parliament should ever laoet 
more or no^ the three great rulers of things novr standing thus The 
Duke of Buckingham * is absolutely against their meeting, as moved 
thereto by his people that he advises with, the people of the late times, 
who do nt^er expect to have an3rthiug done by this Parliament for their 
religion, and who do propose that, by the sale of the Ohurch lands, 
they shall be able to put tlie King out of debt : my Lord Keeper is 
utterly against putting away this and choosing another Parliament, 
lost thuy prove worse than this, and will make all the King’s friends, 
and the King hiuiself, in a desperate condition : my Lord Arlington 
[being under Huspicion, tiwing to his mismanagement of money in 
Ireland] knows n<»t which is beat for him, being to seek whether this 
or the next will use him worse. It was told me tliat he believes that 
it is inttJiuled to call this Parliament, and try them for a sum of money; 
and, if tli(‘y do not like it, then to send them going, and call another, 
who will, at. the ruin of the Church perhaps, please tho King with what 
ho will have for a time.” 

These pasfl«igos need no comment, tho accepted ideas upon 
representative government under the House of Stuart 
were such as to fill constitutional minds with amazement. 
This view is endorsed by a popular ballad of tho day ; — 

“ Would yrm our 8(>v’reign disabuse. 

And make his parliament of use, 

Kot to be chang'd like dirty shoes ? 

This is the time. 

The inconsistency of the king’s behaviour, and tho 
triviality of his mind— when applied to matters of business, 

* “DUKE OP BUCKINGHAM'S LITANY. 

Prom oringiiig to thosn we soorii and oontotnn 
In ho|)CB to be made tbe oitissens* Uom, 

Who now scorn ua more than wo o’er did them, 

TAhera no8 Domine, 

“ From beginning an Execrable Truit’rona health, 

To destroy tho Parliaiuout, King, and himaelf, 

To bo made Ducal Boer of a now Comiuonwoulth, 

Lib&ra nos Dom%n§. 

From changing old Friends for rasoally new ones ; 

From taking Wildman and Marvell for true ones ; 

From wearing Greon Bibbons 'gainst him gave ns Blue ones, 

Libera noa Domine.** 
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and especially that of parliament— is happily held up to 
ridicule by one of his contemporary wits, who has thus 
parodied the expected speech from the throne ; — 

“HTS MAJESTY’S MOST OUACIOUS SPEECH TO BOTH 
HOUSES OP J‘AKL1AMENT. 

‘^My Louds and Gkntlhmkn, 

“1 told you at oiir last meeting the Winter was the fittest 
time for husiness ; and truly T thought so, till my Lonl Treasurer 
assured mo the {Sjiririg was the best season for salads and subsidies; 
1 hope, therefore, that April will not prove so unnatural a mouth as 
not to artbrd some kind showers on my parched Exchequer, whicli 
gajtes ftjr want of them. Some of you perliaps will think it dangerous 
to make me too rich ; but T do lud fear it, ft)r T promise you faithfully 
wliatevei* you give mo I will always want ; and altho’ in other 
things niy word may bo tlmught a slender authority, yet in that you 
may nOy upon me, T will never break it. 

“My Lords and Gentlemon, J can bear my straits with patience ; 
but my Lord Treasurer does protest to me, that the Bevonuc. as it 
now stands, will not serve him and me tf )0 ; one of us must iiiiich for 
it if you do not help mo. I must speak freely to you, I am under 
circumstances, for, besides my Harlots on service, my reformado 
Coiicubuios lie heavy uj>on mo. 1 have a passable good estate, 1 
confess ; but, Gads-lish, 1 have a groat charge upon’t. Here’s my 
Lord Treasurer can tell, that all the money design’d for the next 
summer’s guards must of necesipty be apply’d to the next year’s 
cradles and swaddling clothes. What shall we do for ships then Y £ 
hint this only to you, it being your business, not mine. 1 know by 
ox])orioiioe 1 can live without ships ; I liv’d ten years abroad without, 
and never had my health better in my life ; but how you will be 
without I leave to yourselves to judge, and therefore hint this only 
by the by ; 1 don’t insist upon it. There’s another thing I must press 
more eamestly, and that is this. It seeius a good part of my revenue 
will expire in two or three years, except you will be pleased to continue 
it. I have to say for’t, I*ray why did you give mo so much as you 
have done, unless you resolve to give on as fast as I call for it ? The 
nation hates you already for giving much, and I will hate you too 
if you do not give mo more ; so that if you stick not to me, you must 
not have a friend in England. On the other hand, if you will give me 
the revenue 1 desire, I shall bo able to do those things for your 
Religion and Liberty that 1 have had long in my thoughts, but cannot 
effect thorn without a little more money to carry mo throngh. There- 
fore look to’t, and take Notice that if you do m>t make ino rich enough 
to undo you, it sliall lio at your doors, for my part 1 wash my hands 
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on’t. But that I may gain your good opinion tho boat way is to 
acquaint you what 1 have done to deserve it out of my myal care for 
your religion and your pivperty. For the first, my i)roclaniati()n is 
u true i>icture of iny mind : ho that cannot, as in a glass, see my zeal 
for the Church of England, does not deserve any farther satisfaction, 
f(»r I declare him wilful, abominable, and not good. Some may 
perhaps be startled, and cry — how comes this sudden change] To 
which I -nnswer I am a changeling, and that’s sulBcient, I think. 
But to convince men farther that 1 mean' what 1 say, there tiro these 
arguments. Firsts I tell y(m so, and you know I never break my 
word. i^tcondJy^ my Lord Treasurer says so, and lie never told a he 
ill his life. Thinily^ my Lord Lauderdale will undertake it for me, 
and I should be loth by any act of mine he should forfeit tho credit 
he has wjtli you, 

*‘I must now ac(}uaint you, that by Lord Treasurer’s Advice, 
] have made a considerable rotroudiniout upon my expenses in Candles 
and Charcoal, and do not intend t-o slop there, but will, with your 
help, look into the late einbezzleinonts of iny dripping-pans and 
kitchen stuff ; of which, by the way, upon my conscience, neither my 
Lord Treasurer nor my Lord Lauderdale are guilty. 1 tell you 
my opinion, but if you should find them dabbling in that business, 
I tell you plainly 1 leave ’em to you ; for I would have the world 
know 1 am not a man to bo cheated. 

“My L(»rds and Gentlemen, J desire yon to believe mo tm you 
have found rnc ; and 1 do solemnly promise you, that whatsoever you 
give mo shall be specially manag’d with the same conduct, trust, 
sincerity, and prudence, that 1 have ever practised since my happy 
Bestoration. ” 

Tho commencement of party warfare as now recognized 
in parliamentary life may be dated from tho Stuarts, and 
to account for tho designations of Whig and Tory it is 
necessary to glance back at the parliamentary troubles of 
Charles IL, 1679-1080, when that monarch, acting under 
the encouragement of Louis XIV., was inclined to make 
a misguided attempt to govern without a legislative chamber. 
In 1679 the monarch refused a Speaker to his Commons, 
finding that functionary obnoxious ; and between this date 
and 1681 parliament was prorogued seven times in fact — 
as a summary of Charles IL’s parliaments discloses — the 
discords of the previous reign were revived; the “town and 
country party” petitioned zealously for the reassembling 
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of parliament, while the Court party counter-petitioned “ to 
declare their ahhorrance of the late tumultuary petitioning.’* 
Thoflo who were urging on tlie struggle for popular repro- 
Bentation and freedom wore designated Petitioners, the 
king’s friends” were voted "‘betrayers of the liberties of 
the people, and abettors of arbitrary power,” and ex- 
pressively stigmatized as Ahhorrem ; * from those two 
jiartioB, which were ready to exterminate one another, 
arose the nitiknamos of Whigs and Tories, as is explained 
in Tindal’s “ Hapin.”t 

The “ Abhorrers,” who were the mainstay of Charles’s 
utterly unconstitutional procedure, although as courtiers 
they hoped for their reward from the king, did not get 
much tolerance from the Commons : when the parliament 
at last roassomblod, several members were expelled from 
the House on this pretence alone, and they consigned to 
the Tower that Sir Francis Withers who had been knighted 
for procuring and presenting the loyal address from the 
city of Westminster; the majority at the Bamo time 
recording, as a gage of battle to their opponents, the 
resolution (October, 1680), “ That it is the undoubted right 
of the subject to petition for the calling of a parliament, 
and that to traduce such petitions as tumultuous and 
seditious is to contribute to the design of altering the 
constitution.” The ^J’ories at that time and long after 
maintained the doctrines of “ divine hereditaiy indefeasible 
right, lineal succession, passive obedience, prerogative, etc.” 

* “ Horen’s a TTcnlOi to tlio and Ium lawfal RUcccBsora, 

'Jo IiouohL and fioyal AtldreHiarH ; 

Hut a rot take* nil tlmt |iioiuutcd Vctitums^ 

To poison Ihoir nation, and stir up soditions.'* 

[The Loyal Health, 1684.) 

t “ The PetUioners, looking upon their nclverBories as entirely devoted to 
the Court and tho popish faction, pave tliom the name of Tories, a title given 
to tho Irish robbers, villains, and cut-throats, sineo called liappareea. (It 
will be romoinborod that Jiiuiom IE. conveued a HarliamonL iii Dubliu wliich 
attainted throe thousand IVotcstants). 

“ The Ahhorrera on their side, oonnideriTig the Petitionera as men entirely 
in tho principloB of the reprobated purliameut of 1640, and as Presby- 
terians, gave them tho name of Whig, or ' Sour-milk,' formerly appro, 
priated to the Scotch Presbytorians and rigid Covenanters.?' 
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That a dotermined attitude was felt to be fitting m 
rvliibited in tlie protests of the* House, priutc'd for ciroula- 
t’.on, like the following ; — 

WodiiwBday, October 27, JG80. 

“Two OiianimouH voted of this pivsent Jlononrable and ^^^lLthy 
r.irlianieiil conceruiii^^ the Hiibjects’ ri;»Iits in ^e(ltiolUll^^ 

“ TivhoUuily iJoiifidiJictuit, - 

'Phat it id and ever lialli been the undoubted of the snbjeits 

of England to petition the King for ealUng and sitting of paihameiits, 
and redrusaing of (inevanecd. 

“ AV.so//v'd, Nei/itnf ( *tnili‘utliintf{\ ~ 

That to traduce aiich iVtitioniiig is a violation of duty, and t<t 
represent it to hi» Majesty as Traitorous and Hoditii>ns, is to betra;y 
the Liberty of the Subjiicts, and contributes to the design of subvert- 
ing the ancient, legal (JoUHtitution of this Kingdom, and the Intro- 
ducing Arbitrary Powtu*. 

“ (Jrt/rreif — Tiiat a Coinuiitteo bo apiMiinted to ourpiire of all those 
Persons as have olletided ugaiiist these Kights of tlie subject. 

“ London : Printed for Francis Smith, Poolvsellcr, at the ElepJiaiit 
and Civstlc, near the Royal Exchange in Oornhill.” 

FraiiciB Smith was the publisher - 

“who snlferod a Chargeable Iiu]»naoninent in the (bad ot Kevigate, 
in December last, for printing and jironioting l*etition.s for th<‘ Sitting 
of this present Parliainonl.’' 

lie is referred to with acrimony in the ballads by Tantivy 
and courtier bards, among the “ pestiferous crew of reinibli- 
can scribes.” 

Charles's first parliament was, amid the confusion of 
the time (the revolution subverted and royalty restoreil), 
liarel}’ constituted ; it lasted from April 2.1!, IGOO, to J)ect in 
her 2yth, and, being assembled without the king’s writ, was, 
with customary royal ingratitude for “past favours,” con- 
sidered by Charles as the Concentinii Parliament.* The 
long Cavalier Parliament, some portion of which, like th(‘ 
king, was in the pay of Louis Xl\ ., is stiginatized to 
posterity as the “ I^ensionary ” Parliament ; it met May 8, 

• A second Convent iutt Pnriiumont mot January 22, PINfl, offorod tlio 
Crown to Williiim of Orange and Mary, February IStU, and dissolvod a your 
later. 


D 
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1G61, and lasted until January 24, 1G79 ; tbo members 
were doubly corrupt, accepting money-bribes or lucrative 
offices from the Court, or being, according to Barillon’s 
clear declarations, in the pay of France and Holland, as 
regarded the patriotic members, who fiercely denounced 
the venality of the Court. In 1075 the oatl^ against 
bribery was opportunely inaiigurated, providing against 
corruption eitli(‘r from the Crown or from any ambassador 
or foreign minister. Tlio rensiemary Parliament, which 
began its carec'r by servile loyalty, and was merciless 
against Tlcpublicans, towards its close opposing the un- 
reasonable extension of prerogative bccamo factious and 
insubordinate, arrogating to itself the control of legal pro- 
cedure, and, according to tJie oj^inions of extreme Itoyalistsi 
g(‘norally proving itself a “ scourge.'’ 

The popular view of this venal legislature is given in 
the following version ; — 

“A PENSIONKP PAT^LIAMENT : 

TO Tin: JSALJ.AIt (‘\LLFJ> ‘ TIIF (’lirtimU INN.* 

“T. 

“ Ciirso (m Hiich reproHontsitufH ! 

They Boll uh all, *>Tir Uairiis uud -vvivea, 

((^>uotli Dick Avitli imligualion) ; 

Tlicy ar»‘ Imt ciigiiios to raiHc liiv, 

\ii<l the Ashcih' InimncsB of tlicir acts 

Th to iiiulo tlio lllltlOll. 

“ ir. 

“ .lust like our rotten puni]>at homo, 

W'c ponr in water when ’twon’t como, 

And that vay get more out, 

So when mino host does money hick, 
lie money gives among the jmek, 

And then it runs full siiout. 

“ III. 

** liy wise Volk, T hii\e oft hoeii told, 

PailiJimentH gi’(u\ nought as lliei gi(j\\ old, 

We groan’d under the Jtiimp, 

Ihit Hure this is a h«-ji\ier curHe, 

That Kneks .and drams thus «‘v’ry purRe, 

]»y this old Vhitth.all pump.” 
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Another ■warning note is struck in the following ballad, 
aimed at tho reprobated Pensionary Pai'liament : — 

“THE HARLIAMENT Hol SE TO 1!E LET. 

“ 1W8. 

Iforo’B a Houso to 

For ChailoH Stuart Hworo 
1>V I’ortfliuouth’K honour 
He uoiiM Khut ui>the door. 

“ I Jiquire at tlie Jjodjjinsfs 
Next door t<» the ]‘opo, 

\t Duke Lauderdale’s JuMd 
W'ltli A cnivat of Itopo, 

“ \rid thcie jou uill hear 
Ifou ne\t ho 'tv ill let it, 

T1 >ou pay tile old price 
V\ui may ceH.iinly it 

Ho holds it m-tail 
From his Father, who fast 
Did keep it loiiiy shut, 
l?ut j>.ud for’t at last.” 

Cliailf s TI.’h tliird, or Jlttlnas (\nfnt\ rarliainoni, showed 
II dt'termmalion to exceed its predecessor in opposing the 
('oiirt, and st'cniod ainhitious of imitating that of 10 ID, tin 
reminiscences of whicli were still of a portentous character, 
and filled with dread as regarded the survivors of those un- 
compromising times : — 

“ The lliihtas (\ujnts .ict is juist, 
j\iiil HO fur MO aio siifo , 

He can’t imprison us so fast, 

Hut straight wo havo roliof ; 

Ho can’t deny us aught \V(‘ ask, 

111 so inucli need ho stands ; 

And behu’e that \vi‘ do nu)iio> giM , 

We’ll tie up bt»th his hands. ' 

Charles very naturally found this parliaimuit beyond 
his control, so it was prorogued May ‘27, 1079, to tho 
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14tli of August, but dissolved on tlio lOtb of July. The 
Avholo country was in commotion during August and 
September in electioneering contests, preparing for the 
fourth parliament. It is to bo rogrettod that electioncoring 
broadsides have, as a rule, been allowed to perish ; they 
would prove a mine of curious information. 

The following is a pertinent allusion to the eventualities 
of the “poll : ” — 

‘‘ iiiii iiiosi, men clidiliink 
Hi* liad not 80 much olimk, 

Tsni could pay for the poll of tljc Cemnty, 

\iid therefort' did fear 
H ^\ould them to4> dear 
Miould tlicy acc('jd of his lioindy.” 

{Thi Ildlhnl) 

The opprolirioiis tonus of Whigs and Tmios \\'‘ro I'reoly 
cxclmngod. llonj is a Whig’s ^il‘Wof the “ king’s men : ” -- 

\s llascals chau^inii im‘;s loi scavh'l cn.ils, 

(Vul'icll »1 ludore, set UJ) h* eui Wlii'^ tin o, it- 

The vh lay rath('r with the Cavaliers, lliongli it inusi 
bo confossod their opjioiiouis had the best of the arguiuoiil 
when reasoning on facts. 

The definition of the nickname Torjjy as it originally 
arose, is given in “A Nc\v Ikillad ” (Narcissus Luttrcll’s 
Collection) 


“ The ^^ol’d Tot'll* 'i of Irish Extraction, 

'Tis a Legacy that they have loft here, 

They cnine here iii thoir brogues, 

And hiivi‘ acted like Iloguos, 

Id endeavouring to learn us to Swear.” 

Jly way of answer, the Tories exulted in their loj^alty: — 

* ‘ Lei Tori(‘H guard the Kini(, 

Let Whigs on halteis swing.” 

The Court party denounced — 

“Visions, S**edition8, 

And railing IVtitioiia.” 
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The designs of the various factions were thus summed 

lip 

“ Sir Tom would liiing the Tw., . 

And let the Wlihj go free . 

Sii ilob would luivo n Ouuiinonwejiili 
And cry down Miniarcliy.” 

'Ilie Tories retaliated upon their antagonists with interest, 
though they feared the zealots not a little, as the following 
ballad illustrates : — 

“ What ! Still ;/c Whuj» imeasio ! 

Will nothing cool your brain, 

I’nlohB Great (Vtailrs^ to ]>h‘:iHo yo, 

Wdl let //« drive his Wain ( 

That Vi'tr-h hb IJonso of Goniiiions, 

So zealous for the Ltird, 

Meant (piously) with sonic on’s 
To flesh the Godly sword.’' 

{A 2\>n/ if) (( ir/iiij'B (!wt.) 

One of the most popular counter-blaBts to the Whig 
pretensions is embodied in tho following parody, which 
enjoyed considerable favour, though not equal to Andrew 
Ararvcll’s diatribes “ on tin* other bide ; ” — 

“A LITANV FROM (JENi:VA, 

fN \N.S>\KU ro A LIT \N’\ IHOM ST. OMEU. 

From the force and the tiro of tli’ Jlisulent Rabliio 
That would hurl tho Government into a Babel, 

And from tlio iiico faro of the Mouso-stai'vor’s table, 

LiJiera ms Dvniine. 

‘ ‘ From a surfeit occasion’d by ProtefJtant feasts 
Frtmi Sedition for sauce, and Rcpnblicks for guest 
With Troosou for Grace-cup, or Faction at least, 

hibtnt '1103. 

“ From the blind Zeal of all Domocralical tools, 

From Whiglaiid, and all its Anarchical rules, 

Din ised by knaves and imposed by fools. 

Libera nos. 

“ From^^irliamoniarians, that out of their Love 
And care for his Majesty’s safety, would ])ro\o 
'I’he securest way Avere his Guards to lemovo. 

Lihtra nos. 
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From a Proteainjit Ohurt-U wlioro a Pniast must roi;jju, 

From uii Oxford Parliainoiit callM in vain, 

Who luM'aiiao Fit '--Harris the idot would make plain, 

Was dissoh ’d in a lit and sent ln)me a^aiii. 

Lihtra ?jos. ’ 

The newly elected parliament, the materials of which 
were ecjiially unpalatable to the Court party, was sum- 
moned to meet in October. 1()70. but, prorogued during tlu' 
royal i)loasure, it did not actually meet until October 21, 
1080. The Interval was marked by the proBontatioii ol 
loyal addres.se sand pe titions for its reassembling. Furthei 
lirorogued on the 10th of Jaimnvy, it was dissolved 
on the Islli, to be fedlenM'd l)y tlie “Oxford Parliament” 
of eight da}s, \\hicli was dissolved on IMareli 28, 3G8I. 
The nation saw itsedf on the verge* of civil w^ar, and, 
renieinbering what it Inul siilh'red -w]iiK‘ o])posIng the' 
e'licroaclinieiits ed the Crown and aute)cralic e*\aetienis— 
from the' opposite extremes ejf anavcliv and fanaticism . 
the' pe'ople- were ]*esign(Ml to temporize*, and tlnis Charlc- 
was allowed to mb' without a parliament until his death. 

Th(' following .satire is we ll-founeled, and ])erlinoiit to 
the* prevalent .slate of affaiivs 

“TJIF STATPJSMAls’S ALMAN VCK. 

;iii <x<olhM\t u< w l»allad, iii wliidi tliv ipuiliticw of ratli luouilt 
arc vonsidt'T'od, wlim’ky it appeatvs Oiut a parliumeiit v{mnot meet in 
any of the old uioiilliH ; witli a proposal for moudiuo the Calendar 
Huud)l> oll'ered t(> the packerR of the next parliameut,’' 

— which, as it fell out, nc'ver reassembled during the reign 
of the !Mewry Monarch. The rhymster, after rehearsing 
the sufficient reasons wliy every month, from January to 
December, is unfitted, according to the royal inclinations, 
for tlui assembling of a parliament, conclude*s with a prayer 
hy way of— 

FPILOGCE. 

“ V'o Gyj)Rie3 of Rome 
That run up and down, 

And with ininicleB the people cozen. 
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By tlio liclp of rfonu* sumt 
Got the month whieh ^ou N\aiit 
And make iii> a baker ’k dozen. 

“You Hoo the old Year 
\N'un’t help you ’tis flear. 

And. thorefoTO to save your Honour, 

(.Jot a now Sun and Moon, 

And the work may hi* df)nis 
And ’fori' (iioytjr it will never be sooner ** 

Tho political squibs of this tiino are eliiefly written 
])y Cavaliers, and ^ivo a onc-sidod view, from which, how- 
ever, much may ho {gathered. Thougli not actually election 
addresses, they refer to the claims which iho electors of 
tlie kingdom found themselves constraim d to address to 
the throne. 

Among the collection of “ Bngford Ballads,” so capably 
(edited and illustrated b^ J. W. Ebswortli, IVI.A.,* is a group 
of parliamentary election ballads, appai‘ently of the date 
l()70-80, and ndating to Bsse\, Buckinghamshire, Wilt- 
shire, and tho Lmiversitii's. The Titus Oates plot; tho 
Duke of York and his tlireatened exclusion from the suc- 
cession ; the impeaclnnent by the Ctuninons of a secretary 
of State, of Lord Dauby, lord-treasurer ; with the opposing 
designs of the Papists and the rabid J)isscnters ; and, above' 
all, the petitions and the counter-petitions, seem tho leading 
topics of th(*se satires : but th(\y do not contain much 
enlightment upon elections, pure and Biniple. “ Tho 
Essex Ballad,” humorously explains the viodus operaruli 
of the “ abhorred” petitions. 

“In Essex, much ronuwnod for CjiIvcs, 

And giving verdicts in by halves, 

For Oysters, Agues, and for Knaves 

Of Faction, 

One Peer, and men of worshiij four, 

With gentlemen some h;ilf a score, 

Pid draw in ten Dutch Ells of Bore 

To Action, t 


• Published by the ** Hallad Society.” 

t Alleged length of the petition for reHammoning parliament. 
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The S(iinre, "wIioro name does famous grow 
As Marcus Tullius Cicero, 

And keeps true time with Sir A. Carew 

\iid Ashley.* 

As freely gave himself his hand, 

As once hm vojco to rule the Laud 
Ily such as should not iindorstand 

Too rashly. 

The llout, that erst did n»ar so loud, 

A Mildmay and a Honeyw'ood,t 
Arc of their choice now grown so proud 

You’d wonder; 

And these Stato-Tinkors must he sent 
To stop the leaks of Government, 
drown cra/3’ now, and almost rent 

In sunder. 

His Honour first set all hift hands, 

Each nieiiiber next in order stands ; 

The rabble, without *ifs and ands,’ 

Sub-scralch it. 

The Cause, nr»t obsolete, though old, 

Lik(' Insects lay in \Mnt<'r cold. 

And warm IVtitims (they were told) 

Would hatcli it. 

Coni boro a price in CroniweH’s <lays, 

Nor did we want a v’cnt for bay^s ; 

Nay, e^en calves were several wa^^s 

Adv'auced. 

And then w’o fear’d not wicked plots, — 

'Pile dodly RiTv’d to cut our throats, 

'riioiigh agents for the Pope, as Oati's 

And Px-anco % Bald. 

Those reasons did so luueh prevail, 

That they petition’d tooth and nail, 

To liavc the Sovereign strike sail, 

And stand by : 

While th’ Parliament had sate some years. 

To drive out Po])e with Presb3rteerB, 

And try the nabylonish IVers 

And Danby.”§ 

* This relates to Lord Shuftesbury’s Protestant ARsociation, and his 
*' greou ribbon boys.'’ 

t 11. Mildrnoy and J. L. Honeywoed, members for Essex in Charles II.’s 
l>arliaiineiitH. 

X “l^lurdering Miles” Prance, the silvrrstriitb. Prance, the “ I’ene 
gado,” one of the aecnsers of tlie iiopisli Lorils, and with Titus Oates, ono of 
the discoverers of the popish eonapirney. 

§ The popibh Lords and llio Mocretary of State, Lord Lnnby, 
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Tho grievances of the petitioning constitnoncios are 
farcically rehearsed, the king is prayed that ho ^\ill not 
quite forget tho Senate,’’ and tho writer geos 011 h) 
jIcRcribo the signatories of this ‘‘ Anti-Popi^h Bull.” Wh(‘u 
all hands had been set tO the roll, it was found that— 

Several yairds of list, 

^Vele wauiiiig U* coniploto tho list 
Situs 

Those Hchuhirs that could write*, they l)ril)o 
To prompt and i>roxy every side ; 

\nd those did pcraoiially subscribe 

Itfupft' 

Uut now the time draws on apaco, 

\n(l member itehes for his jdaco, 

Tho kniL;hth and gentlonieu live brace 

AssembU ; 

And bron'^bt I he inuator-roll to (^mrt 
Tho’ (’liarles did hardly thank ’em ; 

Hut made '(*m with a sliarp retort 

tremble. 

Now (lod ])reHerve oiir Kini; and t4>neen 
From l*yeliald Coats and ribbons Ljreeii, 

Let ueitlier knave iioi fool be si'en 

About (111. 

\nd (hose that will md say Jmcji, 

Let ’em juditioii oiic<* again, 

For e\ory one, tho Sliiro has ten 

T(^ rout ’em.” 

‘'Bibhons green,” were the badges of the Protestant 
Association, at the head of which was Shaftesbury, “ the 
popular favourite,” or “ Sejanus,” as his enemies desig- 
nated him, ride “ A Litany from Genova : ” — 

*‘Frani Saucy Petitions that s(*rve to inflamo ns, ] 

From all who for tli’ Association arc famous, 

From tho Drri/, tho Doctor j and tho d d I</noramus, 

Lihera uo$ Dominc.^* 

The obstinate and infatuated zealots, who would insist 
on keeping up the prclenco that parliaments were essential 
to the constitutional government of the kingdom, wore, with 
the suspected association, treated to all the witticisms 
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Cavalier balladists could bring to bear against preposterous 
attempts to assail the royal prerogative, and enforce the 
just balance of the State : — 

“ ’Titt to ])resorvo liis Majesty, 

Tliat Me against him rise, 

Till* ngliteoUK cause can never ilio 
Tliat’s manag’d by tlie wise. 

'rii’ itdioii'K a just tiling. 

And tJiat does seem to s,i}, 

Who tiglits for ns, lights tor the King, 

TIti I'him roniranf intij'' 

A Ihjmn iJu Mobile io JjOf/aJli//*) 

The members reprcsenling Ihickingbam town in tlie foiirlh 
parliament of Charles li., 1G70, uere Lord Latimer and Sir 
Lichard Temph'. 

‘‘Of thiiti'en nn*n then* weri‘ Imt si\ 

^^ho did not merit lieni|» Mell, 

The otlier seven play (heir (ricks 
Foi‘ Latnuei' and 'renijde/* 

The Jiuckiiigliiiin ballad, “The Sale of LsinTs Birtli- 
right,” wliicli relntc'S to tliese memlxTs, is interi'sting 
from an electioneering point, as pj-oving liribety, and as 
showing there ^Yerc only thirteen electors of tliis limited 
constitn(‘ncy concerned in this particular return. Six 
voted, according to a list at the end of the ballad, “ foi* 
their king and eoniitry,” and seven for Lord Latimer and 
Sir Timber Temple (the Earl of Danhy, in another vcrBion), 
‘‘for popery and their Town Hall ” (“ Sir 11. T. his Timber, 
Chimney-money and Court,” according to another version). 
It seems certain that Sir llirhard Temple had offered a 
present of timber for th(‘ Town Hall— in fact, some years 
later he is called “Timber Temple” (“State Poems”) — 
which was regarded as a bribe ; it also appears that some 
delay had arisen in its payment. 

“ Our prating Knight doth owe his cjiU 
To Tiinher, and his Lady ; 

Though one goes longer with Town-ITall, 

Than t’other with hei baby. 
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** The Bailiff* * * § ift no mad a spark 

(Though h’ lives by tanning leatljcr), 

That ff)r a load of Tcmj>lo’s bark, 

He’d suerilice Ins father.” 

The other electors were a barber, two maltsters, a l)alvei\ 
and a farmer ; tli(3 peppery ballad castif^ates the forme r, and 
concludes with a groan against the members lu tiirin d : 

“ TIuls Buckiiighain hath lud tho way 
To p<»iK‘iy and Horn‘\v ; 

Thost^ fl«‘von Knaves who make us slavi 
Woiil<l s(‘ll their fhal to morrow /’f 

“The Wiltsliir(‘ t Ballad,” also belonging to this so- 
called ‘‘ grou]) of election ballads,” professes to bi* — 


“ A new Song, eom])oseil by an old CavaljLi, 

( d woiidera at Sariim bj’ which <loth a})ju‘ar, 

’I’liat 111’ old iJevd came again l.iltly then*, 

To rai.se a Behelhon 
l>\ w.iy of Petition. 

Piom S.disbni \, ili.d l*»w Hoiu d T^wu, 

Where steejde is of liigh leiiowii. 

Of late was luoughl unto the Crown 
A LesHon * 

'Twas drawn M|> by tluvo worthy wights, 

IMeiiibeiH tliev were, and t\\«» were Kiiigids, 

(ileal 1 rLiu‘liei-im n, but no one hglds 

Mom]>esson.§ 

* llirt iwimo appears lo lia\o been Daiieer, tanner and bniliff; ho was 
mayor at tho tune. 

t This ballad was wntlon by CliarloH nionnt, a prolific pamj>hlotccr, 
ROennd non of Rir Uonry Hlouiit, who attended (iiinrlos I. nt I'klgo UiU. 

X In iT])ly to tho London and Wiltshire petit ions against the vexatious 
prorogations' wdiii'h ChorleH justified on tho excuse “that tlio unsettlcul 
state of the nation niode a longer interval necessary” — the king volunteered 
an andaoious statoment which was likely to ustoniHh eonstitutional minds 
He said that “ ho was tlio head c)f the (lovornmont, and the only judge of 
what was fit to bo done in such cases, and that ho would <lo that which ho 
thought must for the good of himself and his jample, desiring that they 
would not nioddlo witli a matter that w'as so essential a part of his prero- 
gative.” This bmznn-faved assumption is so coloared hy Carolian waggery, 
that wo must fancy tlio Merry Monarch, if ho saw the wit of his S[»oOi'li, 
waking tho reply in quosiion with his “ tongue in his check.” 

§ Sir Thomas Mompesson had sat in tlio ]>arlinmont in 1079 for Now 
Sarum, and in tho Oxford J’urliament he sat for Old Sariim. 
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Thiough cliiKiontet^i his Hand did sot 
First to the scroll without regret, 

Then pilgriia-liko travol’d to get 

Some others, 

From house to lumse, in Town and Chmj, 

Our zealous Presi'rvator goes ; 

Tells them of dangers and of Foes ; 

But smothers 

The true intent of what they bring, 

\Vl»o beg\l tlio House may sit ; a thing 
^Vliich only can preserve tho King, 

Wlmn nothing 

Hestrciys him more ; for should he give 
Oonseiit, he’ll ne'x er that retrieve, 
l»ut p.irt uith his Prerogative ; 

A low thing 

Make himself by 't, the rahhlo get 
Into Ills high Imperial seat 
Tlii'y’d make him Gloriously (>reat ! 

VVe trow it. 

They ser\’d his Father so before, 

'riiesc Saints would still inereabe the sloio 
Of Boyal Mai'tyrs, Hum I no more, 

We know it. 

Tin* herd of zealots long t(» see 
A monarch, but in effigio, 

A project which apjicars to be 

Most witty ; 

And they at helm aspire to sit. 

There govern without fear or wit. 

King and un-kiiig wdien they think fit ; 

That’s pretty. 

To se() (’twuuld make a Stoic smile) 

Gnievii JatK * thus moil and toil 
To Lord it in our British Jslo 

Again, Sir ; 

And ‘ Pulpit-Cuff’ us till we fight, 

Lose our Kstates and lives outright ; 

And when all’s done, he gets all by 't, 

Tliat’s ]>laiTi, Sir. 

But this, 1 lu>pe, m»r make no mars 

Cha7'lf 1 knows w lint’s im*ant hy all these Jar^, 

And these domestic paper-wars, 

Conooivo it; 


• “Tlio Vrchb^Lers.” 
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Tom of Ton Tliousainl,* is come in, 

Sure such a hero much will win, 

On skulls as thick, as his is Thio, 

IV'liivo it 

The pcoph* Would have power in call 
Parliainoiits, and dissolve ilumi ; all 
itc<:(alins possess ; what shall 

The Saint, Sir, 

Not Inivo the i>owct of Peace and War i 
Itelicjion sleci f Holy we are. 

And rich, the Kin*' shall vo (l>e ’t fjir) 

Acquaint, Sir'^” 

The (h)Ui’t party lost Jio opportunity of abusiiif; their 
oppoiK'nts of the (h)nHtitutional anti Pj*oioi>tant party ; they 
not only did th(' Whigs tho favour to hate them cordially, 
but, as their own satires abundantly doinoiistrate, they 
also dreath'd and feared them not a little. 

Th(‘ raoro sobtu’-sided attacks camo from tlie opponent'- 
of overstrained ])rerogative and those wJio upheld tht^ 
popular rights of represeiiiatioii against absolute monarchy ; 
witness tho following : — 

‘ PIAITn DKALINCI, 

Or n Sn'on</ Dmloiji'i hthvtn JInnqth)fti omf o //oy uvu 

H ftinini'j hoim Jnmn hoosnuf Kuujhis ()/ ilo S/nvt it> ei( la Porlia- 
iif. 

(niFNTKi* I’on T. n.) 

Jloijrr. Well overt onk, neighbour. J hoc you are n(«t a )iuin of your 
word; did you not promise inc, when w’o hist met, that' you would 
vote for our ohl inembere, that sat in tlie last Parliunicnt, to be 
Knights of tho Shire, to sit in the parliament at Oxford, 

JLnnj^hrey. I thought to d(» so, but, by my brown cow', T hav(‘ 
been ovor-persiiadod t(» tlie contraiy by my Landhn’d and his ChupLiin, 
Mr. Tantiricy and a iiestileiit fine man, I tliink they said lie was a 
courtier, that lay at my Landlord’s house ; and what with arguments 
and wine, they drew asidi* my heart, and mode mo vote against my 
coiiHcienco. 

Ito(jer. ’Twas ill done, neighbour Ab/w//;*?, but all tlicir artifices 

* Thomas Tliynno, whose estate was iJOtXM) n year. He w'aa an invalu- 
able ally of the Duke of Meninoiilh. AsHanainatod l»y hired bravoos in (he 
])ay of Coiint Kiinigsmarek, who was in love wdth tho rieii heire.ss, a widow , 
(o whom poor Thyimo was (by tJio inflaonoo of her fiionds) betrothed, b» 
It said, against tho inclination of tho lady herself. 
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Avonld Dot do, wo liavo carried it by Boiiie hundreds for oiir old 
ineud)ers, that stood so bravely for their ooimtry. 

Humphrey. 1 am glad of it with all my heart, for, to toll y(»ii truly, 
tho’ my laiidloTil had iiiy voice, the old iiicinbora had my heart, and 
ril never do so again. 

Jliigir. I hear inowt of tho Oouniien in Kngland nro of tho same 
mind, ami all tho Ihirgesa Toaviih, and Corjxu’ationa ; but what 

argil rueiils eouhl they use to alter tliy miud i 

Hninjihnif. P^ii'hL, T say, they made Jiu* continually dninh, and 
thou my Lsoulhu'd :isKod mo Hi> very civilly, and gave mo so many 
oooil words, and liiu' nhat a kind Landlord ho would be, 

that I forgot all your instructions ; and methouglit ho had invinciblo 
argumonls to ]iorsuftdo me. 

Hoycr. What were they t 

lltimphroii. 'JSay, J have forgot them ; but T thought no Counaollor- 
at-Law, nor any lliRlioj), could have eontradirtod them: 1 now 
vemeinbor one argument that took wuth nio ; you know 1 was over for 
the King, and ho told me thii King did not love the old Parliamont- 
mcn, and therefore I slioiild not vote for tliem ; but 1, being bold, 
asked him how ho knew that. 

linger. What said lie tlieii ? 

llimphreg^ Wliy ho laid mo as flat as Aflhundor, that is, ho fully 
convinced me, for, said he, if the King had Jovod them ho would not 
Jiavo dissolved them. I think that was demonstrable. 

Unger. ’Tis no matter, tho’ tho King did not love them, they lov’d 
you and your ctuiniry, and you should so far have loved yourself, as 
not to have hutrayod your own iiitiirost. What said the Courtier ? 

Humphrey. ’Faith ho said not much to mo, but 1 siiji^iose ho had 
said cn<»ugU to my Landlord. 

linger. And was this all your L.aiidlord said to you ? Had you 
luitliiiig to say for yourself? You spoke rationally tho last time mo 
wore together. 

Humphrey. Nay, 1 was forw.ard enough to speak I’ll assure you; 
and J told them I was sure our old membors would bo for the rooting' 
U]) of i’opory, and wrmhl stand stiffly uguinat Arbitrary (ijovernuient. 

Jiorpr. \Vhat said llioy then? 

Humphrey. My Landlord laughed at mo, and told mo I had boon 
among tho J*rcshyteri(iLn irhtgs^ and bid mo have a care of being 
cheated into Kebellion, by those two M'ords Uvpery and Arhifrary 
iloeerumeut. Then he showecl me a printed paper, I think lie called 
it The Misirm of luiguUy^ wliidi showed as plain as tho nose on my 
face, that in ’4J Uiey did as wo tio now, and hy that moans they 
brought one King to tlio block, and s<j they would now do l>y our 
jev.sciit Sovereign, («od bless biiii. ^ 

Ilogtr. Alas ! al:is ! and that frighted you, aid it? 

Jlumphiey. Frighted me, ay m:u’ry did it, and I think ’t would 
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Jiirright any lioiicst man ; you Itnow 1 was always a Kilim’s man, ami 
I would bo tiiiiglit to join with thoso, or give luy Voice for bucIi, who 
under the notion of crying against Vopory and Arliitrary fTovonuiiont 
would pull down the King and the Bishops, and set uj) a Coiiinion- 
wealih again. 

Well, Xumpu, T believe thee to be an honest nian, and there 
bo many in this land of thy condition, that aie not of .my great reaeli 
in iioliciA* ami tricks of State Mountebanks, and so ni.iy be easilv 
jH'irinadetl, iqK'n false grminds, to botr.iy yoiir «-oiiiitry, yoiir liberties 
yonr lives, and religion. 

Ilnihplini/. Nay, that ivas not all ; he tlien reml another printed 
paper, with a hard name, J think it iviw Ilenn/et( iaduuif^ or somo- 
tliing of jest and earnest which I laughed heartily at, and mtithoiight 
there ivere some things called ^ Quarks,* which madtj a jingling and 
noise in my cars, tluit I thought there was some .s}>ell in it, for it 
seemed to j<nn ivith Mistrm Iniqitiiy^ to make all the Presbyterian 
traitors, and most <i£ the jieople of England mad and factions. 

R{dj€r. There is as much heed be given to these pamphlets as to 
the jingling of Morrice-bells. They are hired to set the people 
together by the oars, and are Papists in mas(|uerade ; things set up 
to ailhglit the people out of their senses, with tlio buy leave of '41 ; 
wise men see thnmgh them, honest men arc not allVighted at thefk)^ 
ami fools and knaves only are led osidt! by tliem. 

Mumplmy, But don’t wo do now' as formerly, before the late wars ? 
don’t wo run in just the same stops as they did, who caused all the 
late bloody doings, as those pamphlets w'ouM feako ns believe ? 

Tloyer. 1 cannot tell what tlicy mean by roads and highways ; pray 
Hodge, w'o are now' riding in the High-road to the next market -towm ; 
before the last ABsiJseH, in this very road three or four Highwaymen 
rode in it too, and robbed several persons, and committiul many 
vilhiinjuis murders, and were at last caught and hanged for it ; now 
therefore, becauae wo are riding in the same Highway, must w'o 
honest men be accounted thieves, robbers, ami murderers, and all 
others who travel this road t that’s a hai’d case. 

Hunqihrey. You say right, neighbour Hodge, tho’ the gallows 
stand in the highway, w'u need not run our Heads agaimst it, nor do 
anything to deserve it. 

Umjer. Shall not the jioople who feel tho burden and groan under 
tho oppression, and, having no other w'ay of redress but a parliament, 
desire and petition fc»r one, and cry out against such illegal and unjust 
proceedings, but presently they must bo tesnued by these fellows 
seditious, factious, and such as would dctliroiio tho King, and pull 
down the Bishojis i Tlum all men niusi hereafter bo afraid to speak, 
tf> vote, or to petition against grievances, lest they should be termed 
rebels, villains, aipl traitors. 
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IIimph'e]i. () neiglibour, my heart tremhles I what a rogue was F 
to vote at random, wlioii Giu’ all lioH at stakt' ! 1 did not think wo liad 
]>ut such a trust into ihe hands of ouv i'julijnuout-iuoii ; T thought, 
alas, as many do, tliat wo choso only for foriu-sako, and that they 
were only called to Parhaiiu'iit to give the King money, and to do 
what lie would have them ; and wi* liavo paid so many taxes already, 
and given so much money, tliat 1 uished m my lieart then* Mould In* 
no more parliaments m my days. 

Jlitgvr. You sei* you were mistaken ; ’tis the gri'iiti'st trust that can 
))(' put into the hamU of men, when we send !<* flu* parliament our 
representatives, for we entrust them w ith our religion, lives, hbeities, 
and })ropel't 3 ^ all we ha\e; for ihe}^ may presei’ve tlii'in to us, give 
tliom from us, and therefore, neighhour, we ought to he cavi'fnl in 
whom we jmt this great trust, and not he ])L*iMiaded by our Landlord 
or anj' tlatiering Courtier, or ‘ tvinflimi Taiifiru ' of them all, 
t<» choosi' tliose whom wv Kmm not, and are not well assured of, ami 
that we dare iiot confide in.” 


I'lqiuilly Hound in arg:uincui is the following : — 

“A SrEKCli WITHOUT DOOLS MADE HV A ELELEIAN 
TO JUS KOBLI; ElliRNDS. 

(f'ltJSTKD J'*OK r. T. IhSj.) 

I’nrliami'iitH liave been wont to take up some space at tlm first 
Meetings t<i soUlo the ifouae, juid to detennims of unlawful oloetioiis, 
jind in this 2 ‘ninl they lu'ver had greater cause to be circnrnsiioct 
than at this time • For by an abuse lately crejit in, there is introduo^d 
a custom, wliich, jf it lie seen ‘an^, prevented, will be a griilat 
derogation of the huimur. and a weakening of the ^xmer of yem’ 
House, where the law givetli a ffeoi^om t/or])oralioiis to o'm. 
llurgesHos, and forhiddetli any indhect course to be taken in theit 
Elections, many of the (Vii’porations are so ]i;«?e'-niin<led and timoj’ous, 
that thej' will not hazard the indignation of a Lord Lieutenant’s letter, 
wli<», uiider-hiind , sticks not to threaten them, if he liath not the 
Electi<ni of the lJurgeeses, ami not they themselves. 

And commonly those that the Lords recomineiid arc such as desire 
ifc for protection, or are so ignorant of the jdaco they servo for, as 
tliat there bouig occasion to 8])eak of the Corimration for which they 
are chosen, they have asked their neighbours sitting by, whether it 
wnre a sea or a land town ' 

The next tiling tliat is rt‘(|uirod is Llhirty of SpmJiy without wliich 
i*nrliaments have little force or power ; s[ieech begets doubts, and 
resolves tlu'm ; and doubts in speeches hegeit ^'iniderstanding ; he tJiat 
doubts much, askctli often, and learns much ; and he that fears the 
w'orst, Soonest iirevcnts a mischief. 
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This privilege of Bpeodi ia anciently granted hy the testimony 
of Philip Coininus, a stranger,* who prefers our parliaments, and 
iho freedom of th^ subject in thorn, abovo all other Asoeinlihea ; 
wiiich Freedom, if it be broken or diminislied , is negligently lost 
since the days of Ooniinus. 

If Froodom of Speech should be j^rohibitod, when men with 
iinnlesty make repetition of the grievances and enormities of the 
kingdom ; Vhen men shnll desire Jleformatinn of tijo wTongs and 
injuries committed, and have no nlation of evil thoughts to his 
Majesty, but w’lth open heart and neal, express their dutiful and 
reverent respi'ct to him and his service : I say, if this kind of Liberty 
of Speech bo not allowed in time of Parliaments, they will extend 
no farther than to Qiiai’ter-Sessions, and their Mt'utings and Assemblies 
will bo unnocesHiiry, for all means of disorder lu-w orejit in, and all 
remedies and redresses will be quite taken away. 

As it is no manners to eontost witli the King in his Election of 
Ills Councillors and servants (for Kings <d>ey no men, but their la>vs), 
so it wore a great negligence, and part of Treason, for a subjecit not 
to, bo free in spoecli against the abuses, wrongs, and otfenct\s that 
may be occasioned }»y Iversons in authority. What remedy can bo 
expocted from a prince to a subject, if the enoniuties of the kingdom 
bo conecalod from bim? or what King so religious ami just in his 
own nature, that may not hazard the loss of the Jieart-s of Jiis subjectB, 
witliout this Liberty of Speech in l^arliament ( For siieh is the mis. 
fortimo^of most princes, and siicli is the happiness of subjects where 
Kings’ atl'octions are settled, and their loves so far transjiorted to 
])romoto servants, as they only trust and credit what they shall inform. 

In this case, what subject dares complain? or what subject dares 
the words or actions of jiuch a servant, if it be not warranted 
by Freedom of a Parliament, thcjy speaking with humility? for nothing 
obta^neth favour wdth a King, sa luucli as diligent obodionco. 

‘ The surest and safest way betwixt the King and bis people, which 
hath the least scandal of partiality, is, w'ith indifTerouce, and integrity, 
and sincerity, to exumiue t]|ie grievances of the Kingdom, without 
touching the jierson of any Ttvan, further tlian tho cause giveth tlie 
occasion : for otherwise, you shuU contest with him that liath the 
piineo’s oars open to hearken to his enchanting tongue, he iAfoniis 
secretly, when you shall not be admitted to oxcuses, he will cast your 
deserved malice against him, to your contempt against tho King ; and 
so will make the prince the shield of his iX)voiigo. 

These are tho sinister practices of such servants to deceive their 

* The oelehiuted Philippe do CoUhiDOB (1446-lB09)t “L’/)n voifc dans 
Comines, mieux quo jiartout aillHurn, co qu’etaieiit ul<»rH et les droits des 
rois ot Ics privileges dcs p«n|)Jes. 11 teiiioigne pour Ira Anglais, qui 
fiavaient imenx quo tout autre uation niaintcnir lours libert^s, Uiic gi-ando 
considerutiou.” 


£ 
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Sovereigns ; when our grievances shall he antlientically proved, and 
made manifest to the world by your pains to examine and freedom 
to speak. No prince can be so airectit)nate to a servant, or such an 
onemy to himself, as not to admit of this indiHerent proceeding : if 
his services bo allowable and gtK>d, they will appear wdth glory ; if 
bad, your labour shall deserve thanks both of Prince and country. 

When justice shall thus shine, jioople will be animated to serve 
their King with integrity ; for they are naturally inclined to imitate 
their princes in good or bad. 

* « •» 

If any man shall iicrvert this good moaning and motion of yours, 
and inform his Majesty, ’Tw a J kroffatUm from his Honour to yield to 
his subjects upon Conditions^ his Majtssty shall have good cause to prove 
such men’s eyes malicious and unthankful, and tlicroby to disprove 
them in all tlieir outer actions ; for wdiat can it lessen the reputation 
of a Prince whom the subject oidy and wholly tibeyetii, that a Parlia- 
ment which his Majesty doth acknowledge to be Ins highest Council, 
idiould advise him, and he follow the advice of such a Council ? What 
dishonour rather were it to be advised and ruled by one Councillor alone, 
Hgainat whom there is just (»ne exception taken of the whole Common- 
wealth ? 

Marcus P<irtio suith, that that Commonwcaltli is everlasting, 
where the XVince seeks to get obedience and love, and the subjects 
to gain the affection of the Prince; and that Kingdom is unhappy 
where their Prince is served out of ends and hope of reward, and 
hath no other assurance of them but their service. ” 

Tho substitution of Oxford, “ the hot-bed of Toryism,” 
for Westminster as the place of assembly for what proved 
Charles ll.*s last parliament, was violently opposed by 
the members, who naturally resented this royal manoeuvre 
of cutting off tho representatives from the protection of 
the citizens. A petition remonstrating against the change 
was presented by Essex and sixteen other Peers; this 
darkly set forth dangers to the Crown, and reminded the 
king of the disasters which had always followed similar 
departures from the rule of London parliaments. Gharlee 
frowned, but took no heed. The parliament, forced into 
submission, attended at Oxford, Shaftesbury and other 
adherents taking with them a body-guard of armed retainers, 
citizens of London, wearing the Association green ribbons, 
with the legend, “ No Popery : no Slavery ! ” 
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Wlio was ’t gave out, that a thousand Watermen 
Iltul all conspir’d to Petition, when 
I’he parliament to Oxford wore conven'd, 

That they might sit at Westminster for them ; 

But ne’er were hoard of more Uiaii Smith and Bon ? * 

Who was ’t endeavour’d all that preparations 
To guard the City Members in their stations 
To Oxford ; which look'd far more Arbitrary 
'J'Jian Abr/y-Onc, or absolute Old TTarry.” 

Tile doctoxB were disposBCBsed from their Heats to make 
way for the legislators : — 

“ The safety of the King and ’a Royal Throiio 
Depends on those five hundred Kings alone.” 

Parliament mot March 21, Of its short exist- 

onco of eight days, three were consumed in formalities, 
the choice of a Speaker, and other preliminaries. The 
couree of the action of the members was predetermined. 
They were to insist on the banishment and exclusion of 
the Duke of York from the succeBsion. The impeachment 
was to bo proceeded with of Fitz-Harris, who was imprisoned 
and awaiting trial, on an information of Evorord, for being 
the author of a treasonable libel ; it was understood, or 
at least expected, that the Duchess of Portsmouth and 
others of the Court would bo implicated in his confession. 
The Lords voted that he should be procoeded against at 
Common Law, by which decision the Commons were 
•craftily involved in a struggle for privilege and power 
with ^0 Peers, who wero also less impatient than them- 
selves to carry the Exclusion Bill, the Lower House resolv- 
ing that it is the undoubted right of the Commons in 
parliament assembled to impeach before the Lords in 
parliament any Peer or Commoner for treason or any 
other crime or misdemeanour ; and that the refusal of the 
Lords to proceed in parliament upon such impeachment 
is a denial of justice and a violation of the constitution.” t 

* Fi^ank Smith aud Benjamin Harris, pnblisherfl of many toOotB, satires, 
and Bo.oalled “ libels ” against the Court, 
t Commons JoumaU, March 20, 1681. 
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This squabble bettreen the two branches of the legis- 
lature exactly answered the king’s occasions ; he made this 
a pretence for again dissolving the parliament, thus saving 
his brother and the Duchess of Portsmouth from the designs 
of the Commons. As it was, Charles coolly dismissed them 
as impracticable and useless, telling them, ‘‘ ho perceived 
there were great heats between the Lords and Commons, 
and their beginnings had been such as he could expect 
110 good success of this parliament, and therefore thought 
fit to dissolve them.” This was on the 28 th of March. 
On this point the Itcv. J. W. Ehsworth, M.A., who has 
edited the “ Bagford Ballads.” which illustrate the last years 
of the Stuarts, ri'inarks - 

“Hud been iii Lond(»ii, tlioio can bf‘ no doubt they Mould 
h.iNc TOHiHted, culling the City to Mi])|)oit Ihcni, and \ntt‘d thcinscUcK 
[lemiauuiit, to the deiianett of the King and a, cotiiinencuiiieut of civil 
war. He s.'uv thoir iduii, and eoiu(uti( d ilu ui ” 

It was the lesson of ‘‘ forty-one ” to be taught again, 
as was prophetically hinted by “ the ghost of the late 
Parliament to the Now One to meet at Oxford.” In refer- 
ence to the tyranny of the Commons, as opposed to the 
absolutism of the (h’own, we find a Lo//u/ entitled — 


<'THE PAULI AMENT DTSROLVED AT OXFOKP, 

Mahcu 28 , 1081 . 

Under five huudred Tliroo Kingdoms grone: 

Go, Finch,* l)iHH()hu them, Charles is on the tliroiie, 
And by the grucu of God, will roign alone. 

“ The Presbyterians, sick of too much froedom, 

Are ripo for Bothlo’in, it’s high time to bleed ’em, 

The Second Charles docs ncitlier fear nor need *om. 

** TO have the world know that 1 can dissipate 
Those Impolitkh Mushrooim v/mfr State^ 

*Tis easier to dissolve than to create. 


* Lord Keeper and Chanoollor. 
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“ Tliey shan’t cramp Jiiatioe with thoir feigned flaw* ; 

For Hince I goveni <»nly by the Laws, (!) 

Wliy they elumld bo oxomi>t, 1 aee no caiue.’' 

Tho actual “ Oxford Poem ” in tho Bagford Collection is 
addressed : — 

“ON I'AllLfAMENT REMOVING FROM LONDON TO 
OXFORD. 

Von lioiitloii lads be inorry, 

Your Parliament fnenda have gone 
'riiat iniulo UK all ho Bf»rry 

And ^\onld not leave ua alone.” 

‘THE WHICJIS’ DOWNFALL. 

“ To perfect which, they made their choice 
Of parhairnmtH of labs 
< )f momborn that htvd nought but voice, 

And Megrims ni their pate. 

(17 IVilhanm he tho Speaker was, 

And is’i not w'oiidrons strange ; 

The riMison’H plain, ho told it was, 

Because they would not change ; 

He told yon truth, nor think it strange ; 

Ho knew well their intent, 

Tlu'y iK'ver meant themselves to change, 

But change the Oovommont. 

Fox now cry they ‘ Tho King’s so poor, 

He dares not with us part ; 

And therefore we most loyally 
Will break his myal heart.’ ” 

For a fine, ancient, divino-right-of-kings effusion com- 
mend us to the following full-flavoured High Tory mani- 
festo : — 

“TO MR. e. %. ON HIS MAJESTY’S DISSOLVING THE 
LATE PARLIAMENT AT OXFORD. 

An Atheist now must a Monster be, 

0); tikiraiige gigantic birth 
His oninipotonce does let all men see, 

That our King’s a God on eartli. 
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** J*iat^ sayR he, by proclamation, 

And the parliament is created : 
lie rux>ciitR of his work, tho Dissulntion 
Makes all aiinihilatod. 

“Wo Scholars were oxiicll’d awhile, 

To let the Senators in ; 

But they behav’d themselves as \ ile, 

S<j wc return again : 

“And wonder to see our Geometry School 
All round about be-seated, 

Tln>ugh there’s no need of an Euclid’s rule 
To demonstrate ’em all defeated. 

“ The Commons their Yt>tiiig Problems would 
In Biddles so invoUe, 

That what the Peeis scarce understood, 

The King was forc’d to Rolvt\ 

“ Tlie Commons for a good omen those 
An old consulting station : 

Being glad to flispossess tlieir foes 
O th’ IlouBo of Convocation. 

So Statesmen like poor scholars bo, 

For near tho usual place 
They stood, we know, for a great Pegroo, 

But the King deny’d their Grace. 

“ Though sure ho must his I'cason give, 

And charge them of some crime : 

Or else by course they^ll have reprieve 
For this is tho Third time, 

“ It was because they did begin, 

With insolent behaviour : 

And wlio shfiuld e\pmte their sin 
Tlio King himself ’s no Saviour. 

“ Their faults grow to a bulk so high. 

As mercy did fore-stall : 

So Charter forfeited thcrol y. 

They must like Adam fall. 

** It is resolv’d the Duke shall fail 
A Sooptro to inhoi-it : 

Nor right nor desert shall jirevail, 

’Tis Popish to jdoad merit. 
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Lut the King roBpoct tlie Duke his brotliei*. 

And keep affoction still, 

Aa duly te the Church hia inoihcr: 

In both they’ll cross his will. 

'‘They would Dissenters hanuloas save, 

And penalties ropeal ; 

• As if they’d humour thieves, win* ciavo 
A liberty to stool. 

“Thus ho that does a pardon lack 
For Treason damn’d to dy. 

They’d teinjit, poor man, to save his iiclU, 

JJy adding perjury.* 

“ The Nobles threw tli* Tnipoachmont f)Ut f 
B<‘ca\iHe, no doubt, they saw 
’Twas best t(» bring his cause about, 

Hut not to th’ Cdmmous Iauv. 

“15ut hence ’twas plaguily suspected, 

Nay, ’tis resolv’d by vote, 

That th’ Lords are iiopishly affected, 

And stidors of the plot. 

“Th(' Commons’ courage* can’t endure 
To be oii’ronte<l thus • 

So, for the future to be sure, 

They’ll be the Upper IJouao. 

“ Dul by sucli feverish malady, 

Their strength so sot»n was spent 
That punning wits no dtmbt will cry — 

OA, JFeeked PaHnrwcw# / ” 

• The Boapngoat, Fitz-Harris, who was promptly got rid of, for fear of 
rovelatiuns, being executed Juno 0, 1081. 

t That the Lords coiilosted the claim of tlie (‘oinmous to impt'scli and 
oondomn any ouo whom they might accuse of a crime was a griovauce oi 
the Lower Housu. 
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CIIAPTEn TIL 


PARLIAMiaNTR AND KLnCTIONKEUING UNDER JAMEB II., WILT JAM 
ITT., AND QUEEN ANNE. 

With the accession of Janios IL a fresh era of parliament 
comineuces. It was the first object of the newly proclaimed 
liinpr to secure a liberal allowance, settled for life, such as 
would make him independent of his faithful Commons.” 
Ilis late brother havinp attempted to govern without that 
section of the legislature in whieli is vested the control of 
supplies, \NaB, towards the close of his reign, getting to the 
end of his resources, derived from foreign peiiRions for the 
most part. Evelyn records that within a month of Charl(‘s*B 
death a parliament was summoned, and “ great industry 
used to obtain elections which might promote the Court 
interest, most of the Corporations being now, by their new 
charters, empo'wered to make what return tliey pleased.” 
Those liberties were, however, restored in the nature of 
bribes, the now clwirters granted by the Court being held as 
considerations for the election of such as w’oro reckoned in 
the interests of that faction. Evelyn himself discloses this 
damaf?inK fact: ‘‘Itwns reported that Lord Bath carried 
down with him into Cornwall no fewer than fifteen charters, 
so that some called him the ‘ Prince Elector.* ** This was 
an “electioneering job** on a gigantic scale, and the now 
parliament seems to have been returned on these corrupt 
principles where it was possible. On the same authority, 
we are enlightened concerning another piece of electioneer- 
ing strategy, which proves that, as Praed has wittily told 
in verse, expediency has ever been proved the ruling policy 
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on both Bides. Under the 8th of April, 1685, the diary 
records — 

“This day my brother of Wotton and Mr. Onslow were candidates 
for Surrey ajjainat Sir Adam Brown and my eouain Sir Kdward Evelyn, 
And were circumvented in their oleetion by a trick of the ShonfTB,* 
taking advantage of my brother’s juirty gt>ing out of the small village 
of Loatherhead in seek aheltor and lodging, the afternoon being tem- 
peatuouB, proceeding to the election when they weie gone, they expect, 
ing the next morning ; ivhi'reaa before and then they exceeded the 
other party by many hnudreds, as 1 am iiasured. The Duke of Norfolk 
led Sir 'Edward Evelyn’s and Sir Adam Brown’s party. For thia 
Parliament very mean and alight persona (some of them gentlemeira 
Horvants, clerks, and persons neither of repiitalion nor interest) were 
set up ; but the country would cliooao my brother whether ho would 
or no, and he niiSBod it by the trick above-mentioned. Sir Adam 
Brown waa so deaf that ho could not hoar one word. Sir Edward 
Evelyn t was an honest gentleman, much m favour with his majesty.” 

On the 22iid of May, 1085, the new king met his 
parliament (with his crown on hie head), and the Commons 
being introduced to the House of Lords, read his speech, to 
the effect that ho resolved to call a parliament from the 
moment of his brother's decease, as the host means to settle 
till the concerns of the nation ; that as he would invade no 
man’s property, so he would never depart from his own 
prerogative ; and that as he would take oare of their religion 
and property, — 

ho doubted not of suitable returns of his subjects’ duty and kind- 
ness, especially as to settling his revenues for life, for the many weighty 
necessities of government, which he would not siifier to be precarious ; 
that some might possibly suggest that it were better to feed and sujiply 
him from time to time only, out of their inclination to frequent parlia- 
ments ; but that that would l>e a very improper metliod to take with 
him, since the best way to engage him to meet of toner would be always 
to use him well, and tlierofore ho expected their compliance speedily, 
that this session being but short, tliey might meet again to satisfaction ; ” 

speech which, in spite of its palpable duplicity, was 

• Mr. Samuel Lewen. 

t Ilis scat was Lung Litton, near Kingston, which town had surrendered 
its charter to Kii^g Charles H. about a month before liis death. King 
James appointed Sir Edward Evelyn one of tho now corporation. 
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received with acclamation by the House. So soon a» 
the Commons were returned, and had put themselves into 
a Grand Committee, they immediately put the question, 
unanimously voted the revenue to his Majesty for life.*" 
This ready subserviency is explained, as it transpires, from 
Evelyn's account, that the new members wero not all that 
could be desired : — 

“Mr. Soymour made a bold apoech againat maiiy of tho eloctiona ; and 
would have had those mombera who (ho pretended) were obnoxious, to 
withdraw, till they had cleared tho maiter of their being legally re- 
turned : but no one seconded him. Tho truth is, there wore many of 
the new members whose elections and returns w'on? universally censured, 
many of them being persons of no condition, or interest in the nation, 
or places for which they served, especially in Devon, Cornwall, Norfolk, 
etc., aaid to have been recommended by tho Court, and from tho effect 
of tho new chartera changing the electora, as in Lord Bath’b famous 
western tour, when that nobleman is said to have quietly put down 
the names of all tho oiHcers of tho Guards into tho charters of the 
Cornwall boroughs ; whence Seymour told tho House in his speech that 
if this was digested, they might intr<jduce what religion and laws they 
pleased, and that though ho never gave lieed to tho fears and jealousies 
of the people before, ho was now really uin)rehenBive of Popery. 

** By the ijrinted list of members, <»f 505 ihero did not appear to bo 
above 135 who had been in former Parliaments, especially tliat lately 
held at Oxford. ” 

Under the eamo date, 1685, Burnet mentions that com- 
plaints camo up from all parts of England of the injustice 
and violence used in elections. 

James II. got on no better with his parliaments than hia 
predecessor; on his abdication at the Eevolution, a con- 
vention parliament was assembled, which ratified the late 
changes, and offcircd the sovereignty to William of Orange 
and Mary his consort. Tho political squibs upon this topic 
arc not wanting in point : — 

“ON THE CALLING OF A FREE PARLIAMENT. 

January 15, 1CG8-9. 

A Parliament with one consent 
Is all tho cry o’ th’ nation, 

Which now may be, since Popeiy 
Is growing out of fashion. 
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Tho Belgic troops approacli to Town, 

Tlie Oranges come iH)uring, 

And all the Lords agree as one 
To* send the ijapists ftcouring."* 

The Whigs, who had effected the Revolution which 
placed William III. on the throne, were now in tho enjoy- 
ment of place and power, to the mortification of tho dis- 
comfited Tories, whoso .vexation oik the aspect of affairs, 
which gave them no prospect of a return to office, found 
expression in satirical attacks upon their more successful 
adversaries. 

“THE WHIGS’ ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY. 

“Wo who wore never yet at quiet, 

Lovers of Change, Disorder, Riot, 

Old Sticklers for a Common- wealth, 

(If you believe us) wish you Health , 

A long, a safe, a prosperous Reign. 

(Tho wicked Tories think we feign ) 

We, who all Monarchy despise, 

Hojk) to find fav<jur in your eyes ,* 

Think you a Protestant so hejirty 
As not to disoblige our Party, 

And humbly beg, at any rate 
To be Chief Ministers of State, 

Or else your person we shall liate 
For tho’ RdUjtrm boars tho name, 

It’s GOVERN MENT is all our aim. 

We’ll bo as faithful and as just 
As to Your Uncle, Charles tho First ; 

Grunt tliis request, your Cause we’ll own, 

And ease tho burden of tho Crown ; 

Make it the easiest e’er was worn, 

You’ll scarcely know you’ve any on. 

But if (Groat Sir) we find you slight us, 

Ourselves can tell which way to Right us ; 

And, let you know, by sad disasters, 

Tho* you are Lord, yet wo are Masters. 

This truth you cannot choose but know, 

We prov’d it sixty years ago ; 

Yet shall you find us now on Trial, 

Your faithful subjects, OR WE LIE ALL ! ” 

Disappointment, and a long spoil of disfavour at Court,. 
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embittered the Tory wits, and lent a barb to those eatirical 
shafts which they freely launched at their powerful op- 
jponents, the Wliijgs in office and in parliament, 

“THE J‘ATRIOTS. 1700. 

Your hourft are choicely employ’d. 

Your PotitioiiH all lie on tho Table. 

Witli Funds insuihcioiit 
And Taxes deficient, 

And Deiiononts innuincrablo. 

For shanie leave this wicked ciu]do}Tnont, 

Heform both your manners and lives ; 

You were never sent out 
To make such a rout, 

Go Jiome, and look after your wives.” 

A poetic effusion, one of tho relics of a parliamentary 
election in the roi^n of William 111 , was printed in 1701. 
It is entitled “ The Election, a Poem,” and evidently de- 
scribes an election for the city of London ; the scene of the 
incident is tho Guildhall, where the electoral struggle was 
fought out beneath the shelter of the civic guardians, Gog 
and Magog, This production, redolent of the savour of 
the seventeenth ct'iitury, is interesting as displaying the 
nature of “election sqnibs” under an early guise. Tho 
poem oi)ens with a brief introduction of the principal per- 
formers, and alludes to the scene of tho contest. 

“ Tho day was como \\ben all the folks in furs 
IVom siibloH, oiMiJiucH, to tho skuis of curs, 

In groat Augusta’s Hall each other rub’d 
And made it but one cuiumon powd’ring tub ; 

* # * • * 

No’or was tlmt 11,‘ill so throng’d in days of yoro, 

Ko’or wore there soon such numerous crowds before. 

From end to end tho warm Electors tlirust, 

And move like aiits in heaps of straw and dust. 

Each busy mortnl does his forces rally, 

And from one nook to t’other quarter sally. 

Se» close th0y prest, with such inhuman twitches ; 

Tho Oivit Sofjo did arise from brooches, 

Which thro’ the air increas’d into a breeze 
Made o’<^ the mighty Giants cough and sneeze. 
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Hero a fat spark could scarco lus tallow save, 

And thoro a fool was jostled by a knave. 

Came to sweat out thoir venom ’gainst tlio State. 

Old feuds revive, and mischiefs now create.” 

The bard describofl the “ City Godmother,” au obsolete 
mistress, whose traditions were with the Tories of tlio 
past : — 

“ Sho saw thti tempor of tlio noisy Hall, 

And wopt tho Churches* stars that downwainis fall.” 

In vain does tho antique boldame recall tho ‘‘bad old 
times” of fanaticism and oppression (when in a former 
reign the civic charters were taken away perforce), and 
exhort tho sympathies of tho crowd to turn from Whiggism 
and embrace the abuses of the Stuarts : — 

Poor 1, tho city Sybil of renown, 

Am disnqmcted hy tho nau.sooiis Town : 

Of Innovations daily I coinjdiiiii. 

But, like Ciis.samlru, projihcsy in vain.” 


Next comes tho hustings : — 

“ When on the IlosirUy as upon a stage*, 

Tho Candidates their partizaiis engage ; 

You’d think the Hall nn Amphitheati o 
And theso tho furious Clladiators w'oro.’’ 

The author first introduces tho candidates who were 
obnoxious to him, and he certainly roasts them royally, 
and servos with a right pungent sauce, Priso, the first 
candidate to appear before the freeholders, had degraded 
himself as a tool of the late Court, and whe(il in possession 
of the chair had basely surrendered the liberties of the city 
corporation. 

First Priso mounts tho stage, and shows himself ; 

1'ho crowd unanimous did hiss tho elf, 

And vow*d no Represontativo they’d Iwvo. 

Who to a Tyrant tlieir old Charter gave.” 

Candidate number two, Child, was, it is hinted, in the 
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interests of the ^‘prince over the water,** whom he was 
hopeful of converting from popery. 

Next him an infant couidh, n Babo of Grace, 

And steps into his abdicated place. 

Where from his throne he, lisping out aloud, 

In words like these besjioke the noisy crowd. 

' * You’re govern’d, sirs, but by uncommon rules. 

If you elect such men as are nut fools. 

In hopes of this, this doubtful stage I enter, 

^d at much cost on an election venture. 

I h<^ you*Ve read the letter wliich I sent, 

Design’d each silly sot to circumvent. 

ITha^I’ ni a Child,* my imrts are come to ago, 

And for my sense the inonu'd men engage : 

B<i4lllWltgs and peojde have esteemed it lit, 

Thit Ihose who have most money liave most wit. 

iihey ate pleas’d with groat and manly toys. 

But haUblos are the true delight of boys. 

1 hate of Barons the reuowni^d Tales 
And recommend you to the Prince of Wales. 

Who in the Senate 1 will move to come 
Into our Church from the curst See of Homo ; 

Where he shall hector like the Bon of Priam, 

And be as wise a i’rotestaut as I am. ’ ” 

The sentiftientB put into the mouths of the candidates 
contain enlightenment upon city matters, as well as upon 
prominent citizens, both under the reign of William 111. 
and his predecessors from the liestoration. Another candi- 
date is thinly disguised uiidor the nickname of “ the Czar.*’ 
He is made to thus candidly address the medley voting 
crowd:*’ — 

‘‘ This City fam’d for Aldermen and Mayors, 

The best intrusted with the public cares, 

In former tigos have obtained renown. 

Groat as the deeds our Ancestors have done. 

1, tho’ of moan descent, and void of fame, 

My ancestors obscure in birth and name, 

* A Child was aubsoquenily lauocossful in getting returned for Middle, 

sex. Child died in 1740, and was succeeded by Hugh Smithson, w ho later 
became known as the recipient of the honoure of the Dukes of Korthumber. 
land. 
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By gold ennobl’d, am come hero to servo yo 
As once I did iny master — that’s to sl/Orve ye. 

E’er I a representative coinmence« 
ril make confession hero of all my sins } 

I Jvdas first for iny just [mttom took, 

Betray’d my master, and his cause forsook. 

This made me rise, as other courtiers do, 

T’ attempt liigh Crimes, and Villainies pursue^ 

Jvmmy a special Banker had hi mo, 

Ills coin lay safe as in his Treasury : 

It was no cheat his money to purloin. 

He knew not how, alas, to Uso his coin. 

!My breach of promise is so small a faultf 
That no wise man can wonder at. 

But that you might not of my wit complain, 

1 've bi'ou a cheat in every monarch’s 
When paper was equivalent to gold, ^ 

And paper-skulls their papcr-crcdit sold, 

I, by my cunning and my wise designing*, 

Soon got the modem art of papor-coinityg.’* 

The poetaster has notliiug but good to 

on the late representatives of tbo city of London ; he 
hi 8 Muse — 


** Toll to Angvifta f sons, the worth disclose 
Of those good ]>atriots whom they lately chost). 
In front of these the aged Clito place, 

A bettor man did ne’er the City grace : 
Generous and brave, and true in former time, 
When Honesty was thought the highest erime. 
He in the Oxford Senate bravely stood, 

Like some tall tree, the Giant of the Wood, 
O’ertopping all in courage and address, 
Invadod-Riglits and Freedoms to redress ; 
Brought in a Bill t’ exclude a Popish prince, 
The want of which wo have lamented since. 

And when tlie Chair ho did most justly fill, 

And tempted was to serve a Tyrant’s will, 
Would not his follow-citizens disarm, 

But boldly did withstand th’ impending storm. 

* ♦ * * • 

Ho in the Senate sits unbrib’d, and knows 
Ho cause — but where the common interest goes. 
He, unoonoem’d, the dangerous path doth tread, 
Where Faction shakes its dire envenom’d head.” 
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Another favourite and patriotic candidate is *^Asto/^ 
who — 


“ early difl his country’s cause embrace 
And opposed villains even to tboir face. 

The Charter ho would not coiiHciit to yield, 

But did defend it in th’ op(Mi field. 

Gold never could Ins interest einraf^e, 

The common vice of this poiluto<l ai^e ; 

Whereby they villains into olHc-e vote, 

Such as would cut tln^jr Kind’s and country’s throat.” 

Tho other candidates — ** * * ***** friends to their eoiintry 
according to the bard — are christened “ Witho,’’ “ lleth- 
ban,’* and “ Pastor.*’ 

With tho death of William TIL the Tory prospects re- 
vived, and thoir attacks hecamt* holder. In alluding to tho 
accident which caused the king’s end, llic i>arty lyrists 
showed no compassion for a fallen fot*.'' 

“Let’s ’em mourn on, ’twould Icssmi nmeh t)ur woe 
' ' Hod Swrd stumbled thirteen years ago.” 

(B. ItKiaoNs, 1702 : Thv Mouruen.) 

One of the ballads in the Bagford collection applies to 
the elections which took place in Queen Anne’s reign (tho 
first parliament dissolved April 5, 1705) ; this High Tantivy 
effusion of the Tory Alma-Mator is rather long-winded, 
and we must bo content with a brief extract 

*‘‘TriE tmiVERRlTy BAT.LAD; or the CHITROH’S advice 
TO HER TWO DATJOllTERS, OXFORD AND OAMIiRlDaU. 

‘^1 have heard, my dear daughters, a story of late, 

Told for truth to the Commons, by a Minister of State, 

That the ‘ Scotch Act ’ Was extorted ; O England’s hard fate ! 

** If Whigs at this distance so terrible are, 

Such men in our bonoiii may make iih all stare, 

And extort what they please, if we do not take care. 

***** 

“If this be the case, pray what can you think ? 

But that Church and State are now at tho brink 
Of ruinj destruction, and ready to sink. 
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But we have yet a time to aavo this poor nation, 

From liro and sword, and all desolation, 

By choosing such members as hate Decollation 1 

“ And hence I take leave, both my daughtci*8 to press 
To give good oxamplus, you can do no loss, 

’ 'When the Church and the State are in so great distress. 

** The eyes of the nation are fix’d upon you. 

Every city and borough will observe what you do, 

And if you’ll choose good members they’ll do so too. 

“Each member that’s cliose, serves |ar tli' whol“ nation. 

For that end you’re intrusted to vote in your station, 

Witliout any respect t<» friend <ir relation. 

“ The question before you is both plain and short — 

Who is the licst man, Churcli and State to support, 

From designs of tlio Whigs, and schemes of the Court ? 

“And in your next choice lay your Jiand on your heart, 

As if upon Oatli, for if you do start 

From the rule above-niention’d, your conscience will .sniait. 

“ A good man is steady, and with safety may 
Be trusted with our Bights ; ho no tricks will play, 

Ho loves Church, and the Queen, and 's the same every day. 

“ But if a man be bred up a Tiotorious Whig, 

Who because ho was neglected begins to look big. 

And swears for old Friends he cares not a fig : 

“ O trust not to such in time of great danger ; 

Who to mother Church is yet but a stranger, 

If Dissentlir prevail ho may vote for to change her. 

“And as to tlio Tackers * that have tack’d tlio right way, 

For the Church and the Laws ; to such I do say, 

I will give them my blessing, and for them I’ll pray. 

• Hi * • 

You are two great props of tho Church and tlio Crown, 

Then bo not liko buckets, ono up, t'otlior down. 

To expose your dear mother all over the Town. 

* The turin “ Tackor ” was duo to tho chief member for Oxford Uni- 
versity, William Bromley, having, in tho scSBioii jnst closed, moved “That 
fclie Bill to prevent occasional nonconformity might bo tacked to the Land 
Tax Bill." The practice of tacking was condemned by the liords, most of 
whom had signed a resolution to the effect they would never admit a “ tack '* 
to a money-bill. The party in the Commons strove vigorously to carry their 
lioint upon two bills being thus conjoined, whence they began to be known 
as "the Tackers." In return, they stigmatised their opponents as "Sneakers.’* 

F 
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0 no ! Pray consider, this is the last squeak, 

Then choose wo such men, as can both write and speak, 

Since all that we have, now lies at the stake. 

“ And when by your Daughters such patriots are chose, 

1 may venture to say, that ‘ under the Hose,* 

You m\\ spoil the now scheme, and wipe the Whig’s nose." 

Olio of tlio forty-nine verses of which The University 
Ballad** consists contains an allusion to an important 
collision between tho two Chambers upon disputed elections, 
which came about in Queen Anno’s reign ; — 

“ O ! how were we blinded w ith what some do w rite, 

Concerning the story of Ashby and White, 

Till Sir U[cneage] laid bchne us the fallacy, in sight.” 

The names first given refer to tho disputants, while Sir 
II in all probability is one of the [ Ini vers ity*s parlia- 

mentary representatives, Sir Iloneagc Finch, son of Finch, 
Lord Keeper and (Jhancollor. lie was returned in 1678, 
1088, 1695, and also in 1701 and 1702, The important 
dispute in question, which is not without interest, as it 
bears a special reference to election j)ractices which wore 
at one time prevalent, arose between the Lords and Com- 
mons on the occasion of tho Aylesbury returns, and tho 
case came before parliament in 1703 -4. It socins to liav(5 
been tho tactics of those persons wIjobc party hold' a majority 
in tho House, to decide all disputed elections so as to 
strengthen their own side. “ The majority,** meaning the 
government, legislated thus partially, conveniently ignoring 
the energetic protests against such flagrant injustice — the 
condonation of direct bribery and downright perjury, accord- 
ing to the allegations of the minority ; who, it is said, when 
the turn of tho wheel came which raised them to power, 
invariably endorsed tho policy of their prodecossors by 
repeating the same evil practices. Tho investigation 
brought to light the illegitimate nature of election returns, 
proving that it had long been the habit of constables and 
similar officials to secure for such candidates as would 
pay them sufficiently, their return for parliament by ob- 
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taining a majority of votes for the person who purchased 
their connivance : thus^ after the seat was, in advance, put 
up to the highest bidder, pains were taken to ascertain in 
whoso favour each vote was likely to be given; those 
burgesses who were not to he cajoled or bribed into voting 
for the candidate adopted by the constables were prevented 
from voting otherwise, under various pretex^ts by which they 
were disabled or disfranchised, — an oppression which re- 
duced representative government to a mere pretence. Yet, 
although these glaring illegalities were patent, they had 
offered such temptations as to have been condoned succes- 
sively by either party in power. 

At length the evils of this system wore forced upon the 
attention of the legislature, as certain burgesses of Ayles- 
bury (Bucks) resisted the authority of the venal ofi&cers 
winch hud prevailed unchallenged hitherto, and at length 
Ijrought a criminal action against William White and other 
constables of the borough. One Matthew Ashby had been 
permitted to vote at previous elections, but on the recent 
occasion w^as denied the privilege, as his vote happened to 
bo in favour of the candidate who had not secured the official 
interest. The trial came on, and proved a complicated affair. 
The constables lost the day at the assizos, being cast in 
damages. Brought before the Queen’s Bench, a majority of 
two judges supported the constables, although the third, 
Chief Justice Holt, was opposed to them. The House of 
Lords reversed this judgment, confirming the award of the 
assizes. The Commons grew indignant with the Peers at 
threatened encroachments, and voted that Ashby, in prose- 
cuting his action, had committed “a breach of privilege” 
— ^that delicate offence so swiftly and severely visited with 
condemnation. Lastly, the Lords fulminated their censures 
on the Commons for crying injustice ; at their order the Lord 
Keeper sent “a copy of the case and of their resolutions 
to all the Sheriffs of England, to be communicated to all the 
Boroughs in their counties,” enlightening all concerned 
upon prevailing malpractices, and serving as a caution 
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tot the future — a proceeding highly provoking to the Com- 
mons, Yrho were poworlese to hinder it. They turned their 
indignant wrath upon the five burgesses of Aylesbury, who 
followed suit to Ashby, against White : when their actions 
were brought against the borough constables, as returning 
officers, for the refusal of their votes, *4he House of 
Commons, on plea of broach of privilege, committed the 
five to Newgate, where they lay imprisoned three months.” 
By a curious turn of the tables, when their trial came on at 
the Queen’s Bench, Chief Justice Holt declared they ought 
to be discharged, but, being remanded, the prisoners were 
removed into the custody of the serjeant-at-arms, and the 
Commons were covered with disgrace by the after-proceed- 
ings. The dilemma was obviated by the queen interfering 
with a^prorogi^ion, followed by a dissolution on the 5th of 
April, 1705, wTfich thup concluded the last session of Queen 
Anne’s first parliament. 

The ** loyal Tackers,” who fought so hard to got their 
own way under the easy sovereignty of their “gracious 
Anna,” wore occasionally treated to hard rubs by their 
opponents, the stedfast Whigs, whoso prospects again 
brightened at the close of Anne’s reign. 

“ THE oSS) TACK AND THE NEW. 

Tho Tack • of old, was thought as bold 
As any Tack could bo. Sir ; 

Nor is the Ago yet void of Huge, 

As any man may see, Sir. 

“ Tho Tack before was TiriRiy-FouB, 

Besides an even Hundred ; 

But now, alas ! So low it was. 

That i)oople greatly wonder’d. 

“ If Tacks thus lose, It plainly shows, 

The »S])irit of tho Natirm ; 

That wo may Ihid, For Time, behind, 

They’ll lose their Beputation. 

* Tacks, otherwise Tackers, i.e, Higfi-cAnrch Tories, who Wore first so 
called from tlioir efforts to tack tho Oooasioual Oonforniity Bill on tc n 

uioney bill, so that it could not be sent back by the Lords. 
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*** Before the Jackh t were said to Tack 
Our loyal fine Pretence^ , 

But here folks say, Tlie Humour lay 
To bring us to cmr Senses. 

lluligious Laws, was tiicr the Cause, 

()0(’AS10NAL OoNyoiiMiNo ; 

Bid not agn*e wdth true Piety, 

And set the Church a sturluing. 

** Bui now 'tis come, they Tank in fiiio, 

After a groat OonBumi)iion ; 

And therefore tliought to have it brought 
In, by way of Resumption. 

** Thus Projects, and thus Patriots chang’d, 

Tlio House appeared so civil ; 

Both Tacks, which cost such Pains were lost, 

And thrown out to the Devil. ” 

Tn 1695, the legislature passed a severe act against 
bribery and treating, the first of a series of similar pre- 
ventative measures which have been found requisite from 
time to time down to our own day. 

That this act was needed is proved by the records of 
the immense sums expended in corrupting the suffrage* 
Addison*s patron, Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, is calcu- 
lated to have spent eighty thousantf pounds of his own 
fortune in electioneering. This spirited nobleman, who 
was one of the most energetic Whigs, and largely instru- 
mental in bringing over the Prince of Orange, has been 
regarded as the greatest adept at electioneering which 
England ever saw, and, says Hannay, may pass as the 
patriarch of the art in this country.” It is certain that 
his abilities wore admirably adapted to the purpose of 
exercising this control. It was his policy to forward the 
designs of an oligarch by the attraction of a demagogue,” 
a branch of higher art, which has had imitators in this 
age. He managed to return from twenty • to thirty 
members, at an exponiiture of thousands, backed by a 


f Jacobites. 
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happy persuasive knack of carrying all before him. Nor 
did he stop at an occasional duel by the way. In the general 
election of 1705 alone, he spent twelve thousand pounds. 
But cash, pluck, enterprise, and activity would have been 
less conspicuous had they not been supplemented by what 
has been called a ^*born genius for canvassing,” as is 
proved from the “Memoirs ” which appeared shortly after 
his death in 1715. Wharton’s biographer introduces the 
subject of an electoral contest for the borough of Wicombe, 
at the beginning of Anne’s reign. His Whig lordship 
having recommended two candidates of his own choice, 
the staunch Church party, in a flutter of indignation, put 
up two High Tory candidates, and money was freely spent 
on both sides. A friend of one of the High Church candi- 
dates being desirous of witnessing the progress made by 
this canvasser, was invited down to Wicombe to watch the 
proceedings, and it was he who imparted the details to 
the compiler of the “ ]\fomoir8.” * The Tantivy ” party 
arrived to find my Lord Wharton before them, accompanied 
by his two protegees, going up and down the town securing 
votes for the Whig interest. The Tory candidates and a 
very few followers marched on one side of the street. Lord 
Wharton’s candidates and a great company on the other. 

"The gentleman, not being known to my lord or the townsmen, 
join’d with his lordship’s men to make discoveries, and wsa by when 
my lord, entering a shoemaker’s shop, asked * whore Dick was.’ The 
good woman said ‘ her husband was gone two or throe miles off with 
some shoes, but his lordship need not fear him — she would keop him 
tight.’ *I know tliat/ says my lord, ‘but I want to see Dick and 
drink a glass with him.’ Tlie wife was very sorry Dick was out of the 
way. ‘Well,’ says his lordship, *how does all thy ohildi'eu ? Molly 
is a brave girl I warrant by this time.’ * Yos, I thank ye, my lord,* 
says the woman ; and his lordship continued—* Is not Jemmy breeched 

This conversation convinced the witness that his friend’s 
chances were hopeless in opposing a great Peer who could 

* “Memoirs of the Life of Thomas, Marquess of Wharton; to which is 
added his character by Bir Blohaid Btcele.” London, 1716. Bvu. 
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display such an intimate knowledge of the electors and 
their families. To the said marquis does Dr. Percy 
attribute the famous Irish ballad of Lillibnlero/* which 
is said to have had effects more powerful than the 
philippics of Demosthenes or the orations of Cicero, and 
certainly contributed not a little towards the revolution 
in 1686 . 

In the days of Queen Anne, the arrival of a popular 
candidate of the High Tory type was welcomed in a stately 
manner by tho supporters of the “Chiiruli** cause, as 
appears from “ Dyer’s Letters.” 

'‘May 5th. — Fr»)m Exon, wo have an account of the honourable 
reception there of John 8noll, Esq., one of the reprosentatives in tho 
late parliament, an honest, loyal, and brave TaeJeer, who arrived from 
London on the 1st inst., having been met some miles out of town by 
above 500 horse and some 1000 foot, coiiiiK)Bcd of the neighbouring 
gently, witli the clergy, aldermen, and principal citizens ; who con- 
ducted him to his own lumsc with the city music plu} ing before him, 
the streets echoing witli tlicso acclamations — 'CSon blemh this loyal 
TaCKEKB, AKU HKKXI the SnEAKISKS MOltB HONESTY AND OOUKAQE.’ ” 

According to the Tories, all who were opposed to the 
Packers ” of their order must bo stigmatized to the public 
as “ Sneakers.*’ 

The Whigs were equally unscrupulous in the audacity 
of their assertions ; the fatally damaging effect of a startling 
calumny, no matter how improbable, so that it be bold 
enough, exploded on an opponent by way of surprise — a 
resource much relied upon when matters looked desperate 
at these times of unsparing warfare — ^is illustrated in the 
next extract : — 

“May 15th. — “The Lord Woodstock, son of tho Earl of Portland, 
has carried it at Southampton against Fred Tiliiey, Esq., a loyal and 
Worthy gentleman, which was done by tliis trick -.—that gentleman 
liapponing to pay his reckoning in that town witli about 70 Loudores, 
which he had received there, the Whig party immediately gave out he 
wag a French pemi oner, which calumny answered their purpose,'* 

“May 29th. — Since my lost, we have had an account of several 
elections, which I leave to tlie Gazette to enumerate : only the manage- 
ment of some of them is worth notice, particularly for the county 
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of Woroofiter, whore Sir John Pockington and Mr. Bromley carried it 
gloriously against Mr. Wabh, who was set U 2 > by the Dissenters. Sir 
John Paokington had a banner carried before him, whereon was 
painted a church fallUvgf with this inscription — ‘ For the Qiimi and 
Churchy Pockington,* It was observable, that while they were march- 
ing through the Forogate-Street, they met the Bishop’s coach, in 
which was a Noiir-Con. teacher, going to poll for Capt. Walsh, but the 
horses (at the sight of the church, as *twas believed) turned tail, over- 
turned and broke the same, and voiy much bruised the IluUUr-Forth a 
outward man ; and this raised no small admiration that the Bishop’s 
horses should bo afraid of a church.” 

The commotion vihich in the days of Queen Anne was 
manifested in the public thoroughfares at an eloctionoering 
epoch is incidentally pictuicd hy Dean Swift, in bis ‘‘ Journal 
to Stella 

“Oct. 6, 1710. — ’Tliis moniing Delaval came t«) see me, and went 
to Knellor’s, who was in town. On tho way wo met the electors for 
parliamant-mon, and tho rabble came about our coach, crying, 'A 
Colt \ A Stanhope ! etc.’ We ioerc afraid of a dead cat, or our gla$m 
broken, and so icerc always of their side.'* 

Among tho lost illustrations of the humours of elections 
is the ballad, full of puns,” which Swift mentions 
having produced on that said Westminster election; for 
any teace of which we have vainly searched among the 
political pamphlets and poetical broadsides of the Queen 
Anne era. 

It is Swift who relates tho untoward catastrophe which 
awaited his friend, Bichard Steele, the improvident 
“Tatler,” who, having a design to serve in the last 
parliament of Queen Anno, resigned liis place of Commis- 
sioner of the Stamp Oihco in June, 1718 , and was chosen 
for the borough of Stockbridgo, in Hampshire, one of the 
snug constituencies swept away by the Beform Bill a 
century or so later. The Bean writes of Dick’s adventures 
on this errand : — 

“ There was nothing there to perplex him but tho payment of a 
£300 bond, which lessoned tho sum ho carried down, and which an 
odd dog of a creditor had intimation of and took this opportunity to 
recover.” 
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Steele's parliamentary career vas brief. He had not 
been long in the House before he contrived to get expelled, 
and gave deadly offence to the queen, by Meriting ^'The 
Englishman ” and The Crisis" against the Jacobite Tories. 
With the advent of his “Protestant hero," George I., 
Steele secured patronage, knighthood, and a seat in the 
first parliament, where he sat for the since -notorious 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 

A deeply designed stroke of electioneering policy is 
eredited to Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who excelled 
in the subtle tactics invaluable in these emergencies, which 
raised her to the level of Wharton in election fame, while 
promoting the success of her nominees. Lord Grimston 
happened to oppose her grace’s candidates. Now, Lord 
Grimston, as is related by Johnson, had written a heavy 
play, “ Love in a Hollow Tree," having become aslumied 
of which bantling, ho did his best to suppress it : — 

The leaden crown devolved on thee, 

(iroat poet of the hollow tree.” 

** But the Duchess of Marlborough hod kept one,^d when he was 
against her at an election, she had a new edition oi it printed, and 
prefixed to it, na a frontuipioeo, an elephant dancing on a rope ; to 
Bhow that hia Lordship's wntiiig comedy was os awkward us an elephant 
dancing on a rope.” * 

It was so much a matter of course that everything 
in a man’s life should toll against him, if he had the 
temerity to stand for parliament, that Johnson, when 
interrogated by Boswell, “ whether a certain act of folly 
would injure a friend of theirs for life ? " replied, “ It may 


* Lord Grimeton's enriouB comedy, in five acts and in vorao (!), “Tho 
Lawyer’s Fortune, or Ijove in a Hollow Tree,” was first published in 1704, 
ns a quarto ; being a foolish attempt, in foot, the merest trash, the author, 
it is said, BnpproBsod it. Tho edition printed, as alleged, by the DuohesB 
*of MarlboroQgh^B orders, is dated 1736. Bosidos the bei^ing of an elepltant 
performing on a rope, a satirical frontispiece was engraved, in which Lord 
Grimston is seen intorrogating n Bago, ensconced in the hollow troo” of his 
play I a jackass is the moat oonspicuons object in the foreground; tho 
noimal wears a coronet, and is intended to typify tbo doltish author, who 
IS farther ridiculed in a burlesque dedicHitiuo ** To the Bight Senaible the 

Lord Flame.’* 
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perhaps^ sir, be mentioned at an election/’ — the duchess’s 
feat probably presenting itself to Johnson’s mind at the 
time. 

Hannay, in his sparkling essay on ** Electioneering,” 
also relates the following: — “Mamma,” said a young 
candidate to his parent in deep confidence, one nomination 
day, “ tell mo truly, is there anything against my birth ? “ 
— an ingenious precaution in view of ovontualitios which tho 
youth not imprudently employed to prepare himself for 
the worst, and that he might not be taken by surprise at 
the hustings. 

The Tories were forced, after their failure to proclaim 
the Pretender as successor to Queen Anne, to subscribe 
their loyalty on the accession of George L This they did 
with a reservation, as hinted by their opponents, who now 
held the good things of the administration : — 

“Your fathers, like men, who had thoughts of a Heaven, 

Took the Oaths in the Scnso in which they were given ; 

Hut you, like your Brethren the Jesuits, can find 
A way to evade all tho ties of mankind, 

So that nothing but Halters your faction cun bind.*’ 

It was not without reasonable suspicions of tho Jacobite 
party that the ministers of George 1 . deemed it prudent 
to keep tho Commons they had, rather than face a fresh 
election, since a general mistrust was abroad. From an 
effusion upon the bell-ringing in 1716 , on the anniversary 
of Queen Anne’s coronation, it appears this tribute of 
respect to tho memory of the late sovereign was regarded 
as a Tory manifesto : — 

“ ’Tia Nancy’s Coronation Day 
By whom yo hop’d to bring in play 
Young Goorgo, tho Chevalier. 

But Fato, who best disposes things, 

And pulls down Queens and sots up Kings, 

A better George sent here.” 

Acoording to the Ijrrist, the papists were tired oi 
praying for Walpole’s abrupt end; but the oonclusion 
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exhibits the feeling then prevailing— and vrhioh was 
justified by after-events, — ^that the prolonged sessions of 
parliament under the new Sex>tennial Act ofi'orcd some 
defence against the schemes of their opponents ; in fact, 
the tables wore turned, and the Whigs of this parliament 
dreaded the machinations of the Tories, much as the 
Abhorrcrs and courtiers detested »and feared the Whigs 
under Charles II. 

“ Hut now they utter loud complaiiiifl, 

And curse all male and female sainiB, 

Walpole still liv^cb, tlieir curtj ; 

And four long years, at least, must conn*, 

Ere French pistol©^, and friends to Koine, 

Our Liberties disturb. 

The Pretender, whoso cause looked hopeful at the time 
of his dear sister’s ” decease, was treated by the Wliig 
satirists with all the ridicule their pens could command : — 

“A FPLL AND AMPLE EXPLANATION OF ONE KINti 
JAMES’S DKOLARATfON. 

** Had niy dear Sister still Iwon living, 

J might have hop’d for (the Crown) of her gi\ing'; 

But she, alas, is gone, and lUl 
Her latest servants— I should call 
My friends — disgrac’d and out of pou er, 

Nay some committed t(» the Tower, 

Jmj)cach''il / Who then but must resent. 

To see a British parliiuucut, 

With all the jjower f»f Arms and Laws, 

So Kealously opimso niy Cause, 

Pay Dutch, raise English troo]>H and seamen, 

And may, perhaps, bring more from Bremen. 

Gan my good subjects bear this still, 

And thus h Jior’d otjainst their will / 

However, if you’ll stiU consent, 

To damn that thing call’d Pari iam rut, 

Bum Magna Chariu. bring confusion 
On all things since the Revolution, 

Be governed by no other measure, 

But our own sovereign wUl and pleasure, 

I’ll pardon all, and what I’ve promis’d, grant ye, 

All * Oaths of Coronation ’ non ohsfanttP 
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Whatever prospects the Pretender and his good biends 
the Tories might have cherished on the accession of George 
I., vrere abruptly pat to flight after the abortive rising in 
1716 ; this ill-advised attempt, and the consequences of its 
utter failure, are wittOy set forth in the ballad ; — 


“ THE KIOHT AND TRUE HISTORY OF PERKIN. 

“ Ye and eke you Torivs^ give ear to what I sing ; 

FoiS it is about the Chevalier, tliat silly would-be King ! 

Ho boasts of his nobility, and when his race began, 

Though his anus they are two troioeh and h^ Crest a iwminflr-pan. 
When first he came to Sootland, in ' Our t)0ar Sister's * reign, 

Ho look'd, but did not like the Land, and so wont homo again. 

Soon after, ‘ Our Dear Sister' did make a peace with France, 

And then the Perkiuitee did laugh to sou the Devil dance. 

And then to please the grdsviing Whigs, who Perkin could not brook^ 
That slim young man was*|^\t to graze as far as Har-le-Duc. 

But yet when D'Anniont hitber cain{|p to tie the League full close, 
Young Perkin tany’d in Lormiii, or'^inu to Som’sut House. 

The Lords ihon did Address the Queen to do wliat she deiiy’d, 

Until Sir Patrit'Jc and the Prigtf were safe on t'otlier side. 

Tlien came a jivoclamation out, to give live thousand pound 
To any one who Perkin took uinm the English groimih 
Soon Jifter jS< mpev Madnn * this M«»rtal life dopaHs ^ 

Which thing almost broke Chivafi<'r\ and JJoiui FUl(n\ hearts. 

Then Boyal (Icorgo of Hanover to hajipy Britain comes, 

With joyful noise upon the Tliamos, of trumpets, and of drums. 

The irait’rous Tory Tools then did cringe to seek for grace, 

And swore to he most loyal lads, if they wore kefst in place. 

But when the leaders found the King tlieir Treason did espy, * 

Away with speed they fled to Franco^ the traitor’s baiicffiia;^. 

This made the High-priest cry alfuwl,— the DangQjs of the Church, 
Because those jiillars fnuii her slipt, mid left her th the lurch. 

Then Bungay t liis gang, haiiingu’d the sonseless mob to win 'em ; 

And rous’d 'em up to servo the Lord, as the' the Di\l iv(i» in 'ewte 
They ’listed thieves, and jail birfls, and rogues of ev'ry town, 

The Ladies chaste of Drury Lane, and iJte to %>/ /lahulon. 

Depending on this pious erdw of ‘ Nen-llosisting ’ Kainis, 

They thought by plimd'ring of the Whi^ to make up all their tvants. 
Then to begin the show, — Lt>rd Mar, — that never was upright, 

To summon all his Bag-pi ]>e*men, to Scotland took his flight. 

•J Qiiocn Anno. 

T Tbo tiaeliovorell riots. 
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He Bent his haillie Jockejr round to Bununon nil his clans. 

With n concert of Bag-^j^^poa — it should been Wanning-pun^ t 
He told ’em they might all for mighty Honours look, 

For he that was before a Lord, was now become a Duke. 

They all (he said) should great men be, which was tlio way to win oin. 

So he got an army of captains afll, and scarce a soldier in ’em. 

And finding of hia numlmrs great, he sent a brigadier, 

To join a band of Fox-Huutors, that w^ore near Lanco^iro. 

Thoso march'd into Preston town, the wofnen for to frighten, 

And there they sJiovv’d tlieir talent lay, in marching, not in fighting. 
They challeng’d Oon’ral Carpenter tc* run with them a race, 

And troth they boat huu out and »>ut, he could not keep 'em j)acc. 

But Wills with expeditious march these foot-pods did surround^ 

And then they look’d like Imnnless shue]> cooi>'d up within a pound. 
Then Forster got a poasotj and gave his ]>rioBt tho Tytho, 

But posset could not make tlie priest nor general look blithe. 

Then Forstor and Ins perjur’d crew surrender prisoners. 

And show’d they were no AVhigs, for they did not delight in wars. 
Tlien as they march'd to London, Oh ! ’ijras a gallant show. 

The Whigs bid the music ploy * Traiiors^l a-row,* 

About this time tho said Lord Mar (dopAnding on his number) 
March’d up ogainst the bravo Afftylc, and thoughWo bring him under. 
But tho’ ho had full four to one (which you may say is odds) 

Of Highland Loems dress'd droatlfully, with Bonnets, Dirks, and pljuls, 
Yefc bold Atgyle, with Britons brave, oTigag d him near Dunblane, 
And soon with loss made him i-eliro much faster tlian he came. 

Tlion Mar sent to the (chevalier, to hasten o’er to Scoon, 

And said, *Ho sliuuld not want a crown, tin*’ the Ale-wives i>awii'(i 
their spoon.’ 

But Mar's design was plainly, when next they wont to fight, 

Only to show a diamtil thing which would liko Death’s-head fright. 

At lepglh the pale^c’d Hero came, and liko an Owlj&r lands, 
iudcod ho hod much reason, for the goods were conti*abaud.s. 

As soon as lie uri’ivod, a Scottish ague took liiin. 

And tho’ ho swallf^w’d Jcmii'a Bark, Good Lady ! how it shook him- 
Tho noiwosistilig Damsola believ’d the omen bad. 

When at fir^it sjlcooh the Baby cried, which made his Coiiiioil mad. 

But when he hoard Argfjrlo approach’d with army in array, 

As Perkin came in like a thief, so again ho stole away. 

So thonj’s an end of rerkin, ,Knd thus T end my Lays, 

With God jiteserve our Glorious George', and all his royal race ! ’* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ISLECTIONBERINd AND i>AllTY TACTICS UNDER aBORGE I. AND II. 

A FAIR representation of a chairing scene is given as the 
second of a series of eight plates which, under the title of 
‘'Robin’s Progress,” satirically delineates the career of 
Sir Robert Walpole. The newly elected member is seated, 
tranquilly enough, in a capacious arm-chair, raised aloft 
by his supporters; there are a few “ bludgeon- tnen ” 
among his followers. Hats are thrown into the air, and 
a general sense of satisfaction is shown to prevail. One 
of the party, evidently a person of influence, is made to 
exclaim, "No bribery, no corruption ! ” A group of more 
distrustful persons is pictured in the foreground ; an elector 
observes, " I wish we mayn’t be deceived,” while his con- 
federate is declaring, " I smell a rat ! ” Whatever " undue 
influence” might have been hinted on this occasion, 
Walpole had not at that early date (1701) developed the 
arts of corruption and electioneering, then synonymous; his 
proficiency in these branches was of later growth. Although 
not strictly a contemporaneous picture of the event, the 
engraving which represents the chairing of Sir Robert 
Walpolo on his election for Castlo Rising, Norfolk, in 1701, 
is the earliest of our election illustrations as regards the 
date of the incident depicted. Walpolo, in succession to his 
father, sat for Castlo Rising, in the last two short parlia- 
ments which preceded the death of William III., and at once 
distinguished himself as an active and able ally of the Whig 
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fiarty, then holding the power of administration. In 1702, 
he was chosen member for King's Lynn, and represented 
that borough in several successive parliaments. A|tor, with 
the interest of George, Friuco of Denmark, filling the posts 
of secretary at w’ar, 1708, and treasurer of the navy, 1709, 
the Tory advisers of the latter part of Queen Anne’s reign 
dismissed Walpole from all his pasts# The Commons in 



VVAl tul b, CUAINL.U 1701 (luoili ‘*1 dImu'H rruftess.") 
(Dr. Newton’s Collection ) 


1711 voting him guilty of a high breach of trust and 
notorious corruption in his office as secretary at war, it 
,was resolved to expel him from the House, and that he 
should be committed to the Tower. Under this vindictive 
persecution, ho was, by his party, regarded as a martyr 
to the cause, nor does there appear sufficient proof to justify 
this severity. Encouraged by Walpole’s energetic tactics, 
his constituents remained firm, and ho was re*elccted by 
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the bnrgepDMl in 1713-14, sxsil though the House 

declared t^ tetum void, jet the electors persisted in their 
choice, Walpole took a decided part against the 
queen’s TorJ ministry, until ** the turn off the wh4d,*’ 
'which raised the Elector of Hanover on the English throng 
as Queen Anne’s successor, threw back the powf(|f of 
administration into the hands of Walpole and the Whigs, 
and once more reduced tho Tories to vent their mortification 
in unscrupulous attacks and mlsropresentations, while they 
were themselves exerting all their abilities for the subversion 
of tho House of Hanover and the restoration of the exiled 
Stuarts. The bitterness of party warfare was mostly mani- 
fested at election times. A burlesque “ Bill of Costs was 
printed in tho Fly'ffig Pont (Jan, 27, 1715), “for a late 
Tory (‘lection in the West,” in which part of the country 
the Tory interest was strongest : — 


Imprimis j for bespeaking and collecting a mob 
/fern, for many suits of knots for their heads . . 

For scores of huzza-men 
For roarers of tho word “Church” ... 

For a sot of “ No Roundhead ” roaiti s ... 

For several gallons of Tory punch on churcli toiahstoiie.s 
For n majority of clubs and brandy-bottles 
For bell-ringers, fiddlers, and porters 
For a set of coffee-lmuso praters 
For extraordinary expense for cloths and lac’d hats on show 
days, to dazzle tho mob 
For Dissentora* damnors 
For demolishing two houses 
For committing two riots 
For secret eiicouragomciit to tho rioters 
For a dozen of perjury men 
For packing and oarriage paid to Gloucester 
For breaking windows ... 

For a gang *>f alderman -ahuHors . . 

For a sot of notorious lyars 
For pot-ale 

For law, and charges in the King’s Bench 


ju s. d. 
20 0 0 
ao 0 0 

40 0 0 

to 0 0 

40 0 0 
30 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 d 

50 0 0 
40 0 d 
200 0 0 
200 0 0 
40 0 4) 
100 0 0 
00 0 0 
20 0 0 
40 0 0 
50 0 0 
100 0 0 
;M)0 0 0 


£1400 O 0 
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It will be obsorrto in this *'biir' tb^it briUbty is not 
put down A8 one of the prominent features of im election 
at this period ; •violence was, as yet, found W^ho more 
effective than corruption* 

In March, 1721| when the ffrst of the succession of 
triehliial parliaments dissolved, the country was already 
in a state of fermentation at the prospect of the cominj; 
contest. Violence was now’ utilized in new methods, such 
as beating off voters of oppo^tion candidates ; w'hile hostile 
electors were surrounded by mobs hired foi the purpose, 
and cut ofif from the polling-booths; and in some cases 
voters w’ere carried off forcibly, and locked up until the 
election was over. 

In country boroughs much agitation W’as manifested, 
and in several places, such as Coventry, formidable riots 
took place. 

Tliu metropolis shared tlio general excitement. It was 
on this occasion that the Westminster contest began to be 
regarded as of the first consequence, it being a ])oint of 
ambition with the rival parties to return their candidates 
for this const it uoney, the results of \vhicli conflict were 
expected to exorcise an infliienco upon other places. The 
election for this city sot in uproariously in 1721, and, as 
the progress of those electioneering memorials will denwto- 
strate, it continued the samo throughout its history, even 
whan in other places the elections were tranquil and un- 
eventful. 

The Tories did not allow Walpole to triumph without 
a struggle for the ascendency, although, by bis foresight, 
and a lavish employment of his universal salve — gold, ho 
managed to diminish the influence both of his opponents 
and of the mobocracy ; and in the new House the Govern- 
ment secured a powerful majority, leaving the Tory organs, 
towards the close of tho elections, when tlio resiilts wore 
no longer doubtful, to vent their spleen in political squibs 
and caricatures. Thus, on the 31st of March, the Post 
Boy announces two satirical prints — one, Britannia 

G 
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8iript by a Villain, to which is added, the True Phiz of a 
Late Member," which seems to have disappeared com- 
pletely; and the other, "The Prevailing Candidate; or 

the Election carried by Bribery and the D 1 ; " which, 

according to all accounts, is the earliest existing contem- 
porary caricature upon the subject of electioneering; and 



THtt PM.TAILiNG CANDtDATF- ; OR THK XLRCTION CARRIED UV HRIBBRV AMD 
THE D — L. (Ui. (Jollcaion.) 


i*?, moreover, one of tlic best examples of these productions 
as published in the reign of George 1. 

The candidate, it is implied, is a Court nominee ; the 
screen is used to conceal the true movers of the wires, who 
are at the back of the canvasser ; their reflection is shown 
in the mirror behind, above the console-table, on which 
bags of money are in readiness to bo used for bribery. 
The wooden shoes symbolize a threatened relapse to 
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slavery. The screen is to typify the seven years of the last 
parliament — the hrst of the septennial parliaments ; the 
year 1716 is marked “Septennial Act*' — “Part of the 
Succession Act repealed ; **—1720 registers the “South 
Sea Act,** — “Act to indemnify South Sea Villains;*’ and 
1721 the “Quarantine Act, mm multin dm;*' the other 
years are blanks. The accompanying verses explain the 
meaning intended to be conveyed by the principal figures. 
The personage bribed is the mayor of the place. These 
functionaries for a long time held the elections in their 
power, and were amenable to corrupt treatment ; in fact, 
they were expected to make the bargain most advantageous 
for the court of livery or aldermen, in whom the votes were 
generally vested. I fence the old saying, “Money makes 
the mayor to go.” 

“ Hero 'a a minion sent down to a cori)f>raie town, 

In hoport U) bo newly olectod ; 

By hiB prodigal sliow, yon may ©aflily know 
To tho Court Im is truly aSected. 

Ho ’iw a knave by tho luuid, wdio has iK»wcr to oominand 
All tlio A otes in the corporation ; 

Slioves a sum in his pocket, tho D orios ‘ Take it, 

Tis r 11 for the good of tho nation ! ’ 

“ The wife, standing by, looks a little awiy 
At tile candidate’s way of addressing ; 

But a priest stepping in avers bribery no sin, 

Since money ’s a family blessing. 

“ Say tho boys, ‘ Yc sad rogues, hero arc French worwlen 
brogues, 

I’c reward your vile treacherous knavery ; 

For such traitors as you are the rascally crow 
That betray tho wliolo kingdom to slaveiy.’** 

I’lie elections of 1727, lo spite of the exertions of Boling- 
brOke and Pultenoy in tho Craftsman, and the intrigues of the 
former with the Duchess of Kendal, mistress of Qeorge I., 
were a disappointment to the Tories and “ patriots,** t.c. 
Jacobites. On tho death of George I. their prospects 
were even less promising. Queen Caroline, the consort of 
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George IL, was the iileadfaBt friend of Walpole, and althonglr 
the Bolingbroke faction paid their court to the mistress of 
the new king, as they liad done in the last reign to that 
of his predecessor, they gained nothing by their motion, 
as George 11 . was governed by his wife in political questions. 
The hopes placed by the Tories in the elections were alto- 
gether frustrated; in the parliament chosen in 1727 the 
ministerial majority was greater than before, and their 
opponents were reduced to Tent their mortification in 
strictures against the bribery, corruption, undue influence, 
and those secret intrignes in which they were themselves 
such adepts. 

Of the few caricatures to which this contest gave rise 
that best known is entitled ** Jlcady Money the Prevailing 
(’andidate ; or the Humours of an Election ; and even in 
this the satincal allusions appear to have a general rather 
than a specific application. This picture, like most of the 
caricatures of the time, is slightly allegorical; the scene 
is evidently the outskirts of a town; colossal statues of 
“ Folly and ‘‘ Justice are shown at either side. As tho 
title implies, bribery is the motive power of the entire 
action. In the centre is a figuro with his back to tho 
spectator; the rear of this person’s coat is covered with 
pockets, into which those interested in tho work of buying 
votes are dropping money: the recipient is declaring, “No 
bribery, but pockets arc free.” Another gentleman, with 
his hat raised in the air, is crying, “ Sell not your country.” 
A Nvhole body of electors behind these plausible individuals 
are standing ready to be bought ; an agent is canvassing 
this group for their votes, with a money-bag to meet their 
requirements. To the right, a man is kneeling to secure a 
^ heap of pieces, which are lavishly scattered about, while 
another person is stooping to press a well-filled bag of 
money upon his acceptance as “ a small acknowledgment.” 
One of the candidates, handsomely attired, and with a 
feathered hat, is carried on a litter by four bearers, much 
like Chairing a member; ” hfe has bags of money in both 




moors of as election. (Dr. Newton a Orflectioo.) 

[Pagt 84 . 
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hands, and his progress is marked by a shower of Rold 
for his country’s service/’ At’ the door of an inn stands 
a figure whose head is supplemented with antlers- “He 
kissed my wife, he shall have my vote!” ** Folly” is 
personated by a male effigy, also emptying out money-bags 
to his votaries: before his altar a candidate is kneeling 
amidst his canvassing tickets ; he la exclaiming, “ Help me, 
Folly, or my cause is lost.” lu the foreground is the 
figure of an ancient philosopher, who is made to say, Le t 
not thy right hand know what thy left does ; ” his left hand 
is accommodatingly held behind Ids back, and this an 
agent is filling with pieces. A person dressed like a Cove- 
nanter is crying, “ See hero, see here ! ” The emblematical 
figure of Justice,” blind, and with her attributes of sword 
and scales, has her altar desoiiied. One man is admonish- 
ing his noiglibour to “llogard Justice;” the other, who 
has a sack of unlawful treasure on his shoulder, replies, 
Wo fell out : 1 lost money by her.” A modishly dressed 
candidate, hat in hand, is pressing a bag of money on 
another individual, who seems to have been bribed already, 
but is willing to accept further emoluments — ” ’Twill scarce 
pay, make it twenty more.” 

A copy of verses sets forth the morality of this 
plate : — 

“The Laws against Brilwiy jn-oAisioii may mako, 

Vet means will be found both I 0 give mid to take ; 

Wliil© charms are in flattery, and ptiwer in gold, 

Mon will be corrupted and Liberty sold. 

When a candidate interest is jiiakiiig for votes, 

How cringing he seems to the uri'aiitcst sots ! 

* Dear Sir, how d’ye do ? 1 am joyful to see ye I 

How fares your good spouse I and how goes the world wi’ ye ? 

Can 1 servo you in an^dhiiig I Faith, Sir, 1*11 do’t 
If you’ll be so kind as to give lu^ yom* vote. 

Fray do mo the honour an ovefiing to pass 
In smoking a pipe and in taking a glnss ! ’ 

Away to the tavom they fpiiekly rt'tJro, 

The ploughman’s ‘ Hail-fellow-well-met ’ Avilli the Scpiire ; 

Of his comjinny proud, lie ‘ huzzas * and he drinks, 

And himself a great man of iinportaiico he thinks ; 
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Ho Btmts with tlie gold newly put in li» breechos^ 

And dreams of vakt faTOurs and mountains of riches* 

But as soon as fehe day of lElectiou is ovor^ 

HU woeful mistake he begins to discover ; 

The Squire is a Member— tho rustic who chose him 
Is now quite neglected— he no longer knows him. 

Then Britons ! liotray not a sordid mIo spirit 
Contemn gHded baits^ and elect men of merit.” 

A realistic \cr8ion of the hustings appeared under the 



riffi KliNllStl ILLLlIUN, 1734. 


title of Tlio Kentish Election, 1734.’’ Tho locality of the 
gathering here represented is prohald} ^laidstone in Kent- 
A large open space on the outskirts of the town is tho 
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Bceuo of ftotion* The candidates and their numerous 
suppoi-ters are raised above the multitude, and standing on 
the hustings. Bound this orection is a great crowd of 
electors, many of whom ore on horseback. 

In the foreground, a mounted clergyman is at the head 
of a procession of his flock, all wearing favours in their 
hats, and professing themselves supporters of the '‘Pro- 
testant Interest,” Whigs ; two of thorn carry staves and 
books ; the " gauges ” in their hands seem to indicate 
that they are gaugers or excisemen, i,*\ = it must 

be noted that the chief gi’iovance against Walpole and his 
administration at this time was the attempt to tax tobacco 
and wines. The Opposition party-cry is “ No Excise,” 
with the names of “Vane and Doring,” the successful 
candidates, in whose honour, with that of the Country 
Interest,” i.e. Tories, which they had pledged themselves 
to promote, the followers of their party wear sprigs of 
oak in their hats— a memorial of the Kestoratioii of the 
Stuarts. The party-cry of their antagonists is for “King 
and Cemntry,” and “ Middlesex and Oxenden.” Sir George 
Oxeiiden had voted for the (Weniment and in favour of 
the Excise Bill ; ho sat for Maidstone before the dissolution. 
April, 173d. The Earl of Middlesex was not a member of 
tbe former Parliament. These gentlemen finally throw up 
the poll, the victory of their opponents being assured. 
May 10, 1784. Of the successful candidates, Viscount 
Vane and Sir Edward Dering, the former had voted 
against the Excise Bill, and the latter was absent on the 
division. Something in the way of influencing suffragos 
seems to have been done on a largo scale by Viscount 
Vane. Two hogsheads of French brandy were sent down 
to his seat in Kent (according to the Daily Poet), together 
with sixty dozen of knives and forks, in preparation for the 
entertainment his lordship oiferGd the freeholders. The 
Oriih Street Jmirnal devotes some attention to the treats 
with which the successful candidates regaled their con- 
stituents at an early stage of their canvass, and these 
hospitalities were returned in kind. 
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At a ijteetmi;; lately at the Swan Tavern in Comhill, 
of about 100 subirta^ial mttikt citizens of London, free- 
holders of the Courily of Kent, the Hon. the Lord 
Vane and Sir Edw. Dering, Bart., oandidatos in the Country 
Interest, were entertained in an elegant manner by the 
freeholders,” etc. It is further stated that ‘‘these candi- 
dates were met at about two miles from Westerham, in 
Kent, by 800 freeholders on horseback, and dined at the 
George Inn, where healths were drunk to the glorious 205 ^ 
— ^this being the number of members whoso votes placed ^ 
the Government in a minority upon the Excise Bill. ' Nor 
was wanting what later statesmen have termed “the 
line old English Institution ” of parading the Minister in 


“Tho populace, to show their zisol on tluH oocasion, drcuRod up a 
figure of a certain Excise gentleman (Sir Robert Walpole to wit) with 
]»luo i>a|»er round his shoulders (iiiteuded for the riband of tho Qarter, 
always alluded to witli spite by tho pnino ministor’s adversaries), a 
pipe in his mouth (Tobacco Bill), and several Florence flasks about 
his nock (rofemng to the proposed duty on wines), then mounted him 
uiK)ii a mule, and led liiiu round the town in procession.” (TAe (Jrttb 
till ad JiHi) mil.) 


On the same authority (No. 280), under date Wednesday, 
May 23, 1784, is announced the sudden demise of the lead- 
ing candidate : “On Monday, about five in the afternoon, 
the Eight Hou. the Lord Vise. Vane dropt down dead of an 
apoplexy, just as he was taking leave of a gentleman, at 
his scat at Fairlawn in Kent” {Daily 

An early design upon bribery at elections is attributed 
to Hogarth. This plate was produced during the canvass 
in 1734, just twenty years before tho commencement of the 
famous “ Election ” series by the same artist. The print 
is a small etching, and represents Sir Eobert Fagg, an old 
baronet, seated on horseback, holding a purse in one hand, 
and offering a bribe of money to a young woman who is 
standing by his horse's head ; on her arm is a basket of 
eggs ; she is laughing at the canvasser. Sir Eobert Fagg 
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vras member for Steyningi Stusex. Conconudg.the baronet 
it is vritteo, in ** The Art Politicks " — ’ 

1 • I 

** LoftVe y<MJ of migbty Intorost to brag, 

And poll two voices like Sir Robert FaggJ* 

" The Humours of a Country Election,” of which the 
first version appeared in 1784, beyond the light it offers 
upon the subject in question, is curious and interesting, as 
F. G. Stephens is inclined to suggest * that Hogarth 
may have borrowed the idea of illustiifating the chief 
incidents of an election from the '‘Humours*’ therein 
described. The plate is in three divisions, and forms the 
frontispiece to tho collection of songs published under the 
title of “ the Humours of a Country Election ” in 1734, at 
which time there was a general election ; it was republished 
in 1741, t under similar circumstances. Tho print is suffi- 
ciently described by the original advertisement, inserted at 
the time of its publication in the Orub Street Journal 
(No. 233), June 13, 1734. “ Thin hay is publish'd (Price 
One Shilling), Neatly printed, and stitched in blue paper, 
* The Humours of a Country Election.’ ” 

Being mounted in thoir best array, 

ITj)on a steed, and who but they]/ 

And follow’d by a world of ttdl lads 
That meny ditties, frolics and1l0isds, 

Did ride with many a (Jood-morrow, 

Crying, Hey for out Town, thro’ the Borough.” 

{Hudijhras ) 

* ''Catalogue of tJie Volitioul and Personal Satires in tbo Uritish 
Museum vol. iii. 

t “Tbe Humours of a)i Elootiou” Rooms to have inspired not only 
nrtists and balladists, but playwrights and opera composers also. ** The 
Uamours of tho To^, a Uramalio Interlude,” referring to the oontested 
election of 1774, is of this order. M. P. Andrews wrote '‘a new musical 
Interlude” under this title, 1774. “Tho Election,” n oomody in three 
acts, appeared in 1740; and “a now opera, called tho Election,” was 
published in 1817. “ The Country Election,” a farce in two Mis, is due 
to D. J. Trusler, 17S6; and “I’he Humours of an Election,” by 
F. Pilon, was published in 1780. Besides those and other plays, several 
poems wore printed under this title, to some of which n e have occasion to 
•“cfcr. 
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** A motley mixttue ! in long wigs, in bags^ 

In eilka, in ompeSi in Qarton, and in rags ; 

From Prawing-roome, from OoUeges, from GaiTots, 

On horae, on foot, in Hacka, in gilded Chariota.’* 

{Grub Street Journal, Ko. 268. Alao in tho Pooma Edition.) 

** With a curiouB frontispioco explanatory of the same in 
tho following particulars : — 

“ I. The candidate welcomed into the town by music and 
electors on horseback, attended by a mob of men, women^ 
and children. The candidates saluting tho women, and 
amongst them a poor cobbler's wife, to whoso child they 
very courteously offer to stand God-father. II. The candi- 
dates arc very complaisant to a country clown, and offering 
presents (a bag marked 50/.) to the wife and children. 
The candidates making an entertainment for the electors 
and their wives, to whom they show great respect ; at th(‘ 
upper end of tho table the parson of the parish sitting, his 
clerk standing by him. HI. The place of electing and 
polling, with mob attending. The members elect earned 
in procession in chairs, upon men’s shouldcTs, with music 
playing before them; attended by a mob of men, women* 
and children huzzaing them. To which is added tho 
character of a Trimmer in verse, &c.” 

“ A new Year’s Gift (for the year 1741) to the Electors of 
Groat Britain,’' contains tho information that “ Tho Oath 
imposed upon Electors— th(‘ only preservative of public 
Liberty from tho secret and fatal attacks of Bribery and 
Corruption,” was as follows : — 

ii t ^ H^voar, I have not received, or luul myself, or 

any person whatsoever, in Trust for me, or for ni}’’ Use and B<*nofit, 
directly or indirectly, any sum or sums of money, ( )flice, Place, or 
employment, gift, or reward, or any promise, or security for any 
money, office, employment, or gift, m order to give my vote at thia 
Election, and that T have not been jndled before at this Election, 

‘So Help me God.' 

“Let every man of common sense judge whether an oatli so 
wisely framed and strictly worded can possibly admit of any equivoca- 
tion, to cover the base villainy of taking a bribe to bis country’s ruin ; 
and what shall wo think of tliose men who dare tempt others to tlie 
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liroaoh of a duty so sacrod ! Ought they not to be stoned, or hooted 
nut of society, as the destroyers of public Faith, Virtue, Religion, and 
Liberty? Do not such agents for the Devil compass his ends must 
efTectually, by seducing men from the indispensuble duties they owe to 
God and their Country, to themselves and their posterity ? 

** Wisely, therefore, hath that good Law annexed the shameful 
penalties of the pillory to the breach of that Sacred Oath, with a large 
Fine of Five Hundred Pounds ; and justly excluded all base perjurers 
from the most valuable Rights and ih'ivlleges of Eugllkhmeay in tlui 
following paragraphs : — 

“ ‘ And be it enacted, That whosoever shall be convicted of false 
swearing, shall incur and sufTer the Pains and Punallies as in a case 
of wilful and corrupt Perjury, 

** And whosoever shall rccoivo or take any money or other reward, 
by way of (lift, Loan, <»r other device, or agree or contract for any 
Money, Gift, Olhee, or Reward whatsoever, to give his vote, shall for 
every such offence forfeit tlio sum of Five Hundred Pounds, and be 
./orcrer disabled to vote in any Flection of any Meml)er to Parliament, 
and be for ever disabled to bcild any public 

“ Will any man, protomling to common luuiosty, thus basely forfeit 
his Birthright, liis moat glorious privilege as an Englishman, by a 
shameful j^orjuiy for the Lucre of a Bribe ? Can such a Bribe makt* 
him and his jxisterity happy in the midst of his country’s ruin, and 
the just contempt and nbhoiToncc of all his neighbours? No, surely : 
but wlioii the smnU wages of his iniquity are spent, he must, like the 
Traitor Judas, hang liiinsclf, or starve to death ; because no man can 
either pity, or deal with such a ]>erjiired abandonerl wretch. 

“ Artful cniTUptors of the present times may flatter weak mindet 
with hopes of being admitted to vote without taking the Oath ; but it. 
is a vain delusion ; since the Law allows the CuntJiilateH or any two of 
the Eketors to put the Oath to whomsoever they please ; and surely 
there arc at least Two Honest Men in every Bm’ough of the Kingdom^ 
who will think it their duty to bring Corriii)tion to the Test of this 
just and iieeessary Oatli, to the ctenial inf.oiiy of all Corruptors, and 
the CoHMipted.” 

The oath thus explicitly explained was in sober earnest 
administered by the lawyers retained in the respective 
interests, as illustrated by Hogarth in his “ Polling 
Booth,” 1754. It is rather alarming to tlunk of the huge 
amount of perjury ■which has followed electioneering. 
The general elections of the spring of 1741 were’ a trying 
ordeal for Walpole; nil the well-worn clamours were 
revived, the Convention ” was once more tom to shreds. 
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and fresh attacks upon the excise projects ’* were tamed 
to bitter political account. Amidst a shower of squibs, 
both literary and piotoHal, we find the caricature, ** Dedi- 
cated to tho worthy Electors of Great Britain,” of ” The 

])e\il upon Two Sticks,” in 
which Walpole, as the Asmo- 
dens” of the situation, is repre- 
sent(*d as being supported upon 
the shoulders of two of his 
bought-majority to ford the 
‘‘Slough of Despond,” already 
‘ eroshod by some of his followers, 
^^ho, though in safety on the 
bank* boar evident marks of 
the dirty ordeal through which 
they have been compelled to 
struggle upon ” llobin’s ” ac- 
count. Britannia and her patri- 
otic friends (?) remain high and 

To the woiihy 1 Wtor^ of r.icat qji tllC OthcX' shoiT I bcloW 

Wulpok Lurried throu||!li tilt* " .Sluugli ' 

ofOwponu." the satire appears a pointed 

lUK mVII 0 \ IWUSIIIKS. 1741 , . *■ 

indication of tho unpopular 
Walpolians, as “Members who voted for the Excise and 
against the Convention.” 

“ A Satire on Election Proceedings ” was given to the 
public in pictorial guise on the occasion of the appeal to 
the constituencies in May, 1741 ; the specific part of this 
squib was aimed at Walpole’s unpopular taxes and similar 
onaotments, and fhe whole was dedicated to “ Maybrs and 
Corporations in general.” A dying elector — who, from the 
evidence of a paper inscribed “£*50,” and seen in his pocket, 
has sold himself to party — is in tho hands of a ministerial 
candidate and tho ])crsoriage of Evil; who are, between 
them, dragging tho moribund and venal voter towards a 
precipice, “ tho Brink of JJespotisn^ poverty, and destruc- 
tion, inevitable if such courses are continued.” The 
candidate or agent i.s apparently heedless of the preci- 
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pice at his feet ; he is waving his hat in exultation, and 
shouting, ''A vote, a vote, a dead vote for us!** The 
devil, who is the 'deepest of the party, is asserting with 
plausibility, '‘1*11 have the Majority, 1 warrant you!” 
His pocket contains the measures which had destroyed 
Walpole’s popularity and at that time foreshadowed his fall 
— fancifully supposed to have had their suggestion in the 
brain of the arch-fiend himself : Standing Army,’* 

** Lotteries,” “Cyder” (tax), “Stamp Arf” “Bribes,” 
and “Address.” The demon is expelling “False reports 
against the City of London — all wind ” — patriotism having 
at that era its head-quarters in the corporation ; his hoof has 
trampled upon the shield of Britannia, crushed down by 
“Press-warrants,” “Council of Satan,” and the ministerial 
policy — “Neglect the seamen till the moment they ni'o 
wanted, lost my beloved press -warrants should be forgot — 
my friends shall boldly call them lawful.” Walpole, whoso 
tenure of office notoriously depended on the results of the 
elections in progress when this violent squib was launched, 
IS further indicated in “ The Foundation ive go upon ; ” 
“ire” being by implication the prime minister and the 
devil; the foot of the latter rests upon these “Ways and 
means — Public Money, Promises, Titles, Contracts, Pen- 
sions, Preferments, Places — and by threatening to dis- 
idace,” etc., besides current coin for corruption. A further 
instance of Walpole’s disfavour is embodied in a paper 
concerning the army: “My Majority shall vote for a 
numerous Land Force in time of Peace ; to bo established 
with a double proportion of officers ! — the best proof of my 
influence : ” — the source of that vaunted influence is shown 
in a bag of money, marked “ Sinking Fund,” from whence- 
pours the stream of corruption — in the shape of broad 
pieces— -upon which the prime minister jdacod a reliance 
he did not attempt to disguise, but, on the contrary, of 
which he cynically boasted. 

Beneath is a coat of arms, a favourite figure with the 
satirists, as if designed for the sign of a tavern ; the boar- 
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ingB are, 1. A foi running away with a goose. 2. 
“ Cliecquy,** i.c., as in the sign of the Chequers; the words, 
Time-servers Intire;*’ behind appear a bottle and two 
glasses, tobacco-pipes, and bribes. “ .£100, £r)0, £40, 
£2,” — to suit all appetites; on a riband above the shield 
is the legend “ Votes ar(i sold for Wine and Gold.” The 
crest of the card would b<* a suitable escutcheon for 
Hogartli’s comprohonsive election satires which appeared 
in the contest of 1 . 

Another coat of arms, also aimed at tlie credit of the 
prime minister, was reissue as appropriate to this 
season To the glory of the lU. iloublo. Sir Itobort 
AValpolc,” •• \ great Britt.,” alluding to the motto of “ R(ir) 
B(obcrt) W(al]iolel’s Arms,” sup])lies an ironical and ex- 
planatory text : — 

“There is another Device at the Base, the in tlie shape of a 
of vlrm«, which is bound roniul with a f/arfer, and hath those 
words inscribed upon it : — Uvni mii qui Mul if pvnsr ; ‘Evil bo to him, 
that ovil tliinkfl.’ What is most remarkable in this Coat is, that it 
iu'ars three aj'cH on one side, and that the cMest is a .fl/on’s Uead, with 
a strange soi*t of vliich Jiath a Ducal Cor<*i*ob at tlie bottom by 
M ay of Border ; " 

— thus suggosting that Walixdti di'sorvod decapitation, 
while the ballads of the day were all for finding a gibbet 
for “ false Bob.” As to the print itself, it is said : — 

“ I mil glad to hoar that it hath already met with the approbation 
and oncouragoment of a very great Family : and I hope shortly to see 
it displayed in the richest colours upon Fiuis, and wrought into Screens 
and HangiiiffH for the use and omaiiieni of tlic ['ulace of Noiiolk ; " 

— referring to llougliton Hall, tlie seat of Sir Bobert 
Walpole, a residence well known to fame. 

The popular interest ('xcited by the Westminster contest 
generally seemed to make that election the most prominent 
in every appeal to the country. On the dissolution of 
parliament, April 28, 1741, when the fate of Walpole’s 
Administration was known to depend upon the aggregate 
return of his nominees, the ministers expected to bring in 
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their friends who had previously sat for Westminster ; the 
first great opposition to the Government had its rise there, 
where the Court was supposed to poRsoss an unbounded 
influence. In the ‘'Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole** the 
eircumstances of the contest are thus summarized ; — 

“ Till' ropresentativoa in tlio last Parliament were Sir Charles 
Wager, First Lord of the Admiralty ; and Lord Snndoii, u Lord of the 
Tn'asury ; ajid it was supjiosed they would have been rechoson, as 
nsuul, without opposition. But liord Sundon was ver^’' unpopular; 
fho had been raised from n low condition to an lush Peerage through 
the interest of his ivife, who had boon favourite hed-olmmbor woman 
to Que(‘n (Vthenne, wife of fhorgo TT. Tlio other candidate, Sir 
Charles Wnger, was unexceptionable, both in his publn* and private 
character ; but Ins .ittachment to the Minister was a snilieient objec- 
tion. Some electors of Westniiiister proposed, vorj- unoxpoctodh, 
Admiral Vernon, then in the height of his ixipularity, and Charles 
Edwin, a pruute genth>inan of considerable fortune. T}u‘ o]ipositi()n, 
at first despised, becanio formidable ; and Sir Cliarles Wager Iniing sum- 
moned to convoy the King to Holland, the managomont of the election 
was entrusted to ignorant vostiyinon and violent justices. The 
majority of the electors were decidedly in favour of the Ministerial 
candidate ; but Lord Sundon was imprudently advised to close the 
poll, to order a part^ of Guards to attend, and, while the military 
]H)wer Buri'ounded the hustings, the High Bailifi' returned him and Sir 
Charles Wagor. This inipruddht conduct highly exasperated the 
populace, the Guards wore insulted, Sundon was attacked, and 
narrowly escaped with life. The example of the opposition at Wost- 
ininster difiused a genond siurit throughout the kingdom, and violent 
contests were excited in all quarters. Largo sums of money for 
auppoiiing the expenses were subscribed hy Ihdtcney, the Duchess 
of Maidborough, and the Prince of Wales, who contracted great debts 
on this memorable occasion, and the managers of the opposition 
employed this money with great advantage. " 


This account, by W. Coxe, epitomizes the situation. 
George (Bubb) Dodington was active on this occasion, 
directing the manoeuvres of the Leicester House faction, on 
behalf of the heir to the throne, in opposition to the 
ministers of his father, the king. Naturally the view 
taken by Walpole's biographer is favourable ‘to that 
minister, who was at this time looked upon as the under- 
hand enemy of his country. He was accused of favouring 
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Spain and France ; and the taking of Porto Bello by Admiral 
Vernon, which was not, after all, a brilliant aflair, but 
chiefly due to the cowardice of its defenders, was regarded 
as quite as much of a victory over the prime minister as 
over England’s foes. Those sentiments characterize the 
spirit abroad on the Westminster contest of 1741, which 
gave rise to many songs, broadsides, and i)ictorial satires 
uniformly uiftfavourable to the minister and his adherents. 

The kind of influence or coercion brought to boar is 
described in an “ Address to the Independent and Worthy 
J'llectors,” which was issued by the “ patriotic party,” May 
otli : — 

NotwitliHtiiiuliny tho (‘xtrjiortliimry iin iluHl.s issctl by some of tlio 
Hiir^OHscs of tbo WcHtininstor (’ourt, the select vc'sirics of severul of 
the parislii^s, and the High Constable ; who has in his owji name, and 
})y his own pow'or, taken upon him to siiininon the inhabitants to give 
their J\)ll Wfai)c8t Admiral Venion and Mr. Edwin , W'c have lieen 
already ho Huecessful in our endeavours to retrieve the indepe'tt/iatn/ 
of this City and Liberty, in tho Election for the m‘\t Parliament, that 
tho old members have hut a very inconsiderable majority (if any) of 
( !oo(l Votes against 

The CJlorions AnMiiiAL YKUNO^•, 

And CiiAULKs EnwiN, Ewp, 
will) stand upon tlie Country Fiitereat. 

Therefore, (lentlemen, now' is the time for comiilutiiig wliat we have 
so suecessfully begun ; since it is certain that almost tlie wholf of the 
Jnlerorit on the other side is already near poll’d, and not oiie-fourth of 
ours. And eoiisulering the groat and j>erhai>B decisive turn that tho 
Election of this City and Liberty may give to the Elloctions all over the 
kingdom, it is hojjod that no man who has a regard for the Liberties 
of his Country, and the Independency of Parliament, will lie by or 
remain neuter upon this occasion. 

Therefore your Votes and Interest in favour of 
Admiral Vernon, and 
Charles Edwin, Ehc)., 

who have no other views than tho good of their country and the 
prosperity of this ancient City and Liberty.” 

The contcBt thus atood : the king, Duke of Cumber- 
land, and the niinistcrR, — with all their patronage, hut 
overburdened with unpopularity, especially as regarded cer- 
tain acts touching tho na'^ 7 , tho standing army, and excise 
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and other new taxea disliked by most, — supporting candidates 
looked upon wi(tb disfavour, on the one side ; opposed by tho 
Prince of Wales and his active friends of the “patriotic 
party,** ^th a popular naval commander and “ a friend of 
his country ** as candidates, and the voice of the multitude, 
on the other; the arena being tho hustings at Covent 
Garden, suppos^ to be regarded exj^ectantly by all the 
constituencies ili%ie couptry. 

A pictorial version of the scene of the Westxninster 
Election, 1741, dedicate^ '^/to the bravo Admiral Vempn 
and his worthy colleague, Charles Edwin, Esq.,*’ appeared 
with a copy of verses “To the Independent and Worthy 
Electors of this Ancient City of Westminster.” The candi' 
dates are exhibited before the front of Covent Garden 
Church ; in tho pediment is shown a dial, with the motto 
wdiich at that time caught tho eyo of the moving crowd, 
“ 80 PaBBos Ye Glory of Ye World.” Seated at a table 
ill the portico bentatli, are the poll clerks, with the 
returning odicer casting up the votes : one clerk is direct- 
ing a list to bo set down in tho ** Poll Book ” for “Vernon 
and Edwin ; ” while tlie repiv'seiitutive of tho other side 
says, “ Few for iny Lord.” Vernon’s sliips, and the benefit 
of increased commerce in the shape of hales of m(‘rchandisc, 
are shown in the distance ; the favoured admiral himself, 
with laced cocked hat and a staff in liis right hand, is 
declaring, “For tlie Glory of Britain, down with the 
Spaniards.” In front of tho platform, and next tho popular 
favourite, stands Charles Edwin, who is declaring his 
sentiments to be for “My King and my Country.” Tho 
candidates of the opposition are received with onthu- 
sie>sm: ** Vernon forever, no drihbers here;** “Edwin at 
home, Vernon abroad,” is shouted by the persons to the 
left of the picture. The results of the election were 
undetermined when this engraving appeared, so the en- 
graver has anticipated the ultimate results of tho petition, 
and made the ministerial candidates unsuccessful. Sir 
Charles Wager, in a dejected state, is exclaiming, “ I don't 

II 
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know whore to put up uoxt.” Lord Sundon, represented 
as a mere '‘fribble/’ is in conference with Justice De Veil, 
who had a large share in the control of the Westminster 
election, and being in the Government pay and a powerful 
partisan, was, together with the returning officer, on these 
accounts the object of popular indignation. Lord Sundon 
is declaring for “ The Excise and another place : ” the 
duties on "cyder** and fermented liquors gave extreme 
offence to the multitude. The magistrate is made to exclaim, 
^‘I, Justice Le Veil, say so, and will justify it.*’ The good 
folks on the right are hissing, and crying, " No pensioners ! *’ 
A female is i^ronouncing for the gallant admiral, " Vernon 
among the women to a man ; ’* and a voter is denouncing 
" Spithoad Lights,” — in reference to the reviews and homo 
displays of the Admiralty, represeuted by Sir Charles 
Wager. 

Below tho design are the linos — 

“ 0 , j)ut it to the public voice 
To make a free and worthy cl)f>ice ; 

Evcluding such aa would in Khame 
Tlio Ooiniiion wealth. Let whom we name 
Have Wisdom, ForoHight, FoHitudt*, 
lie more with Faitli than IMaco endu'd, 

AVhntcjver great one it otfeiid ; 

And from the enihriMJed Truth not bend. 

Those neither practised force, nor forms, 

]^or did they leave the helm in storms ; 

These men wore truly Magistrates ; 

And Bucli they are make happy stateB.” 

Towards tho close, the state of the poll stood thus : — 

Sir Charles Wager, 3086. Admiral Vernon, 3290, 

Lord Sundon, 3533. Charles Edwin, 3161. 

At this stage of the proceedings, when the independent 
candidates claimed to have many votes in reserve, while 
the ministers had exhausted every subterfuge and all their 
resources, Lord Sundon very injudiciously appealed to an 
armed intervention, forcibly closed the poll, and ordev^d a 
body of grenadiers to surround the hustings, and ptevent 
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any further voting; while the high bailiff countenanced these 
high-handed illegalities, and made his return accordingly. 
This proceeding ruined the chances of the Government in 
this contest of 1741 : a petition was presented against 
the return of Wager and Sundon, and, although Walpole 
fought with all his influence, the subject was made a party 
question ; in the new session, a warm contest arose in the 
Commons, which reassi^bled June 25, 1741, and the 
return of the sitting moi;jjbers was decided against by a 
majority of four, the plumbers told being 220 to 216. 
The circumstance of “the election being declared void,** is 
alluded to in a letter from Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann, 
December 10, 1741 : “ Mr. Pulteney presented an immense 
piece of i)archment, which he said he could but just lift ; 
and was the Westminster Petition, and is to be heard next 
Tuesday, when we shall all have our brains knocked out 
by the mob.’* A new election ensued; Charles Edwin and 
Lord Perceval wore r(*turnod without opposition. Vernon 
had boon chosen for sevc'.ral places, and had already taken 
his seat for Ipswich. *rho admiral was regarded by the 
populace as a hero of the first water, whose victories, though 
for the honour of his country, were thorns in th(‘ side of 
the Administration, the members of which wero accused 
of taking bribes from the enemy. The bards compared 
Vernon to Cincinnatus : — 

“Let Romo no more with ostentation show 
Her so long-fam’d dictator from the plougli ; 

Great Britain, rival of the Roman name. 

In arts, in elegance, in martial fame, 

Can, from the plough, her Cincinnatus follow. 

And show a Vernon storming Porto Bello.” 

The admiral is further alluded to in another engraving 
produced upon this same election — The Funeral of 
Independency,” where the mourning procession is passing 
a tavern with the loyal sign of the Crown and Anchor. 
Amohg other episodes is a man on a donkey, who is galloping 
^*po8t to Ipswich 10a. 6d ** — ^in allusion to Vernon’s return 
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for that place; while another man is apostrophizing the 
rider, Thou art as tedious as the law.'* 

The sequel of the mcmorablo Westminster election of 
1741 is pictured in “ The Triumph of Justice ” (Dec. 1741), 
ail engraving of a satirical character, in which the late 
events, the triumph of opposition headed by the Prince of 
Wales, and the discomfiture of the Administration, are 
figured in allegorical guise. Walpole’s earthly career is 
assumed to be finished by the defeat in the Commons, who 
voted by a majority of four against the election of that 
minister’s placemen; and he is hurried to the tomb. A 
sarcophagus is displayed whereon n Satyr, with hour-glass 
and scythe, usurps the post of symbolical Time ; on the base 
of the monument is inscribed “ Hie .facet ; ” in front is 
a medallion of the statesmen siipposod to be departed, with 
the legend : — **Pa(h‘ra llohprtttH Ord: Perifici — lidis Eques ; 
the supporting weepers” arc the disqualified members, 
— they bear a band inscribed ** Our Hopes aro gone, the 
Election's lost.” Sir Charles Wager, as representing the 
admiralty, is leaning on a broken anchor. Lord Hundon 
has beside him a coin, two keys, a loaf, some mice (one of 
which is caught in a trap), in allusion to the treasury 
“ loaves and fishes,” parasites, etc. On the ground, across 
the reverse of Walpole’s medallion, which hears the legend 
liegit dicttis aro a sceptre and three bludgeons, 

Boroughs” and ** BmiiserH,” both used for electioneering 
purposes, to which a plate marked ‘‘Covent Garden*^ 
further alludes. 

Above the clouds, and surrounded by an angelic liost, is 
seated the Prince of Wales, the deus ex machina of 
Walpole's defeat; bis sceptro is a bludgeon, and he is 
pointing to an orator, who is presumably denouncing 
“the king's party,” whoso power is broken. Beside the 
heir apparent is a female divinity, balancing the scales of 
justice above the figure of Edwin. At the prince's feet is 
seen “ the glorious 2‘20,” the number of votes recorded by 
the opposition, disqualifying Wager and Sundon, and in 
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favour of a new election for Westminster. The British 
orown> decorated with palms and laurels, caps the design ; 
which is inscribed, Qn a riband beneath, To the Inde- 
pendent Electors of Westminster A further allegorical 
engraving, appropriately duo to Jo. Mynde, exhibits and 
commemorates the final stage in this contest, where the 
Court was defeated and the opposition scored a complete 
triumph ; this version, which consists of a design and a 
petition, engraved on the same plate, is entitled, **The 
Banner of Liberty, displayed in the Petition of the Inhabi- 
tants of Westminster, with the Coat of Arms of the Glorious 
two hundred and twenty-two who voted in favour of the 
Petitioners.” The emblematical design displays the tutelary 
guardian of Westminster, a female figure, seated on the 
ground in deep dejection; her hand is resting on the 
armorial shield of Charles Edwin, which is placed before 
that of Lord Perceval (Earl of Egmont) ; the arms of 
Westminster are engraved on a stone, and the shield of 
Admiral Vernon also appears. The goddess of Liberty 
has arrived on the scene, she has summarily put ** Slavery ” 
to flight, and while she is assisting the guardian of the 
liberties of Westminster to rise, the muskets of the soldiery 
are trampled under foot, in allusion to the bold and im- 
politic step of ordering grenadiers to close the poll, resorted 
to at the previous election by Lord Sundon, to the damage 
of his patron Walpole. In the Commons it was suggested 
to indict the soldiers who had the temerity to interfere with 
the rights of election.” 

'‘THE INDEPENDENT WESTMINSTER ELECTORS* TOAST.* 

IN BCSMOBT OF THE GLORIOUS TWO HUNDRED AND TWKNTV. 

To the Tune of * Cowip, fef us prepare,* etc, 

1 . 

My Westminster Frionds, 

Now we’vo gamed our Ends, 

Here’s a Health, and I’m sure ’twon’t ropent yo ; 

• There wero ecvoral voriorum editions of this ballad, mostly amounting 
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With Gratitude think, 

To the Health let ub drink 
Of the Glorioua hundred and Twenty, 

2 . 

“ Como Honestly tni, 

Give your votes as you’ve done, 

When you voted for Ei)^\ jn and VEitiiON ; 

Like Britons ho hold, 

Laugh at Power and Gold, 

Else slavery comes, and will spare none. 

3 . 

“ The army so grand, 

For the good of the Laud, 

That is annually chose our protectors, 

A now Trade have got, 

And without 8eoU or Lot ; 

-Arc now all become our Electors. 

d. 

** The J usticos, too, 

Will soon have their duo, 

As well as that Hogue the High Bailey ; 

Tho* ye strut and look big, 

With your Sword and Tyo-wig, 

Tlio rarlianicut soon will to jail wi’ yc. 

5 . 

“Brave Edwin for you 
Hid all ho could do, 

As at the last Poll yo reniomber, 

N<jw all of yo shou’d 
To him bo as good. 

And choose him once more for your member. 

G. 

“An honest good Lord 
To find out, how hard, 

At this time, lot any man think, Sir ! 

in Bubstanon to the samo thing, “but with differences.^ One entitled, 
“ Tho Downfall of Snndon and WagiM,” etc., conunoncos with this verso : — 
“Ye Westminster Boys, 

By your freedutn of choice 
Who have shown to your good friends of London 
Ye dare to be free, 

Koject Pension and Fee, 

By throwing out Wager and Sundon.*' 
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Yet all do agree 
Lord Percoval’s he, 

Then Edw'ui and rcrceml drink, sir. 

7 . 

** Besides his brave spirit, 

My Lord h«‘ui this merit 
With ns ; that Bol) hates him to death, Sir, 
lie has sworn Zounds and Blood 
That iny Lord never shou’d 
Be a member, as long as he’d breath, Sir. 

8 . 

“ Then under his nose 
These bravo men we will choose, 

To show we don’t fear, but despise him. 

We’ll laugh and well flout 
At the rabble at Court, 

Who, for what they can get, idolize him. 

fl. 

“ The Parliament just 
And firm to their trust. 

Have giv’n you another Election ; 

Then your Liberty use. 

Those honest men choose, 

And rely on their steady protection. 


10 . 

*' Veenon’h self will rejoice, 

When he liears of our choice, 

And is told how we’ve routed the Old -ones ; 

Then join Haud'in^Hand, 

To each other firm stand, 

For Success always follows the Bold -ones. 

11 . 

But if any more 

Bon shou’d do as Iwfore, 

Or by Fraud or by Violence cheat you, 

111 niiiubora then go 
And demolish yi>iir foe — 

Ye’re Finds if again ho defeat you.” 

Other verses appear in a version with a woodcut 
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heading of a i)arty of jolly citizens toping and toasting 
healths 

Your HigI' Constable rout, 

Your Vofltrymeu out, 

Ye Burgesses, Stumps, and High Bailey ; 

Tho’ Jlohcrt assist, 

We ne’er will desist, 

No Power nor Help shall avail ye. 

“ But Vernon no more 
You can servo as before, 

ITe is chosen f<u' several ]>lac‘es ; 

Then cliooso m his ro<»m 
A brave man who will ef>ine 
And use th<‘ Court tools to their facos. 

“Lord Perceval hero 
Will shortly declare. 

Who fears neither Wager nor Siindon, 

But hates all tho tribe 
Who take pruision or bribe, 

By which we biave boys are all undone.” 

A second ballad bears a strong n'scmblance to the 
foregoing; one or two verses only are selected : — 

“TUB INDKPENDKNT WESTMINSTER CHOICE, OR, 
PERCEVAL AND EDWIN. 

T o the Tune of ^ The Free Maaona.* 

*• Ye Westininstc'r Boys, unite and rejoice. 

Be si eady, and make no defection ; 

For if you stand tnie, you are not too few 
To carry your glorious election, 

* * « • w 

“Thus, wliile Vernon sludl ride on America's tide, 

And by arms bring tho Sitanish Dons under ; 

His friend shall stand here, this noble young Peer, 

Aaid rattle old Bob with his thunder. 

** You may now firmly hope, your ruin to stop, 

When Vernon abroad guards tho nation : 

And this m>blemcn true, match’d by none or by few, 

Shall expose ail Court Tricks and Evasion. 
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“ Thus sliall Perceval bravo, your Liborties save, 

And with Edwin in Senate defend you : 

These men they were giv’n, a present from Heav’n, 

Hejeot not what Heaven does send you.” 

Another spirited ballad, on the same theme, and also to 
the tune of “ Gomc^ let vs prepare,'* appeared as ** A New 
Song,” with a woodcut heading of a maiden and matron 
linking tea at the sign of the Crown and Orange-Tree. 
A second version of the same ballad was published as ; — 

^THE TRUE ENGLISII-ROYS’ SONG TO VERNON’S GLORY. 

OCCASIONED BY THE BIRTHDAY OF THAT BRAVE ADMIRAL. 

To he sung round ihv Bonfires of London and tP^es/minster, 

“Ye Westminster Roys, All sing and rejoice. 

Your friends in the House will not fail ye, 

We’ll the soldiers indict, And set matters right, 

In spite of that R(»guo the High Railey. 

“ Let us raise our Ronfires As high ns the spires, 

And ring ev’ry Roll in the Stecjdo ; 

All the Art wo defy, Of tho whole Ministry, 

To run Vernon down with the people. 

"Stand round, and ajipear. All ye Hearts of Oak here, 

And set the proud fhn a* defiance, 

To Vernon let’s drink, who made Spain and France slink, 

And Rob, wlio’s with b<)th in Alliance. 

“ A true lad won’t flinch, Now we’re at this sad pinch. 

But old England, on Vernon rely on. 

For this honest Fellow, who took Poiio Bello, 

Shall find Bob a Gibbet to die on. 

Stop not Vernon’s career, Thro’ Folly and Fear, 

Lest the French, or the Spaniards should boat yo ; 

Nor let Don Oeraldino, Busy Horace, or Keen 0 
Bamboozle you with a now Treaty. 

This time then be bold, Be not bought and sold, 

Nor let Monsieuids old Tricks still seduce ye, 

Like our Forefathers try, Or to conquer or die. 

Ere France to a province reduce yo. 
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Ileman Troops art, all sliani, The Neutrality danin^ 

The Convent ion f and ev’ry Vagary ; 

Tlio money they’ve got, All is ihjw gone to i)ot, 

And so is the Queen of Hunguiy. 

‘^But send Ships and Food, To Vernon, that’s good, 

For unless Heaven feed him ^vjth 
His designs they’ll defeat, For without men and moat. 

How can he e’er take the Tlauimui. 

** Besides, let us send, a true militant Friend, 

Nor longer he Bob’h, or Siiain’s dupe a ; 

They there would agree,— -Both hy Land and by Sea, 

And soon he the masters of Cuba ” 

The managers of what was called the ‘‘ Country party 
consisted of those who entitled theinsdves “patriots,” and 
wore active in promoting the “good oauBo.” The victory 
which in 1741 unseated Wager and Suiidon. and moreover 
inflicted so heavy a blow upon Walpole’s influence that he 
lost his corrupt majority, and subsequently retired from the 
struggle, was annually commemorated by an asBoeiation of 
members of the constituency which had been the first to 
assert its indepondemee. An invitation was issued to the 
voters to meet together to ccklirate this anniversary; a 
copperplate, neatly engraved, surmounted by an allegorical 
design, and surround(‘d by an elegant frame or border, 
formed the ticket - 

*‘The Tndeponduut Electurs of Wostmiimter 
Are desired to meet at Vuitiiers’ Hall, Thames Street, 

On Friday, the 15 Fch. 1744, 

At 3 o’clock, to Dine together, in order to Commemorate their 
Success on the 22nd of Decenilier, 1741, and further to promote the 
same Public Spirit. 

George Dodinoton, Esq. 1 [ Loud George Gkauam. 

ObarIiBB Edwin, Esq. ? ^ ^ George Grenville, Es<i. 

Tuomas Gore, Esq. j S I Sir John Phillips, Burt. 

I’ray Pay the Ih'aror 5 shil'.” 

The design which heads this dinner-ticket represents 
Hercules and Britannia driving away the Harpies pre- 
sumed to have been preying upon corruption ; the Goddess 
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of Liberty, with the British lion by her side, is tranii)ling 
on prostrate venality, — two figures, with bags of money 
and a heap of gold, cast down ignominiously. 

“ The Body of Independent Electors of Westminster ” 
was evidently constituted into a society, at first exclusively 
for the furtherance of patriotic views, but, as the Court 
party alleged in 1745, to spread Jacobite sentiments. The 
excitement evoked by the rising of the Scottish clans and 
proclamation of the Young Pretender in 1745 was still at 
its height ; the gaols wore filled with Scotch rebels, and 
the famous trial of Lord Lovat, which only commenced on 
the 9th of ^larch, was absorbing popular attention to tho 
extinction of everything but Jacobite plots, both real and 
feigned. As tho patriotic party had long been in an- 
tagonism witli tho Court, whose ministers had been de- 
feated through this influence, and the dissolution of 
Parliament was impending, those in office neglected no 
opportunity of bringing the so-called ‘‘friends of tho 
people ” into evil repute. On the assumption that all 
weapons are lawful in electioneering warfare, mu(*h politi- 
cal capital was manufactured out of tho Pretender’s 
and tho Scottish Bebellion was seized as an opportunity to 
stigmatize all persons of integrity, and those who were 
declared enemies of tho corrupt Administration then in 
power, as Jacobites and sympathizers with the rebels. 

“ The Independent Electors of the City and Liberty of 
Westminster ” held their anniversary festival at Vintners* 
Hall, on tho 19th of March, 1747. The Stewards were the 
Earl of Lichfield, Earl of Orrery, Viscount Andover, Sir 
B. Bamfylde, George Heathcote, and Thomas Carew. On 
this occasion the stewards for tho ensuing year were 
chosen ; they were Lord Ward, Lord Windsor, Sir James 
Dashwood, Sir Charles Tynte, Sir Thomas Clarges, and 
George Cooke (who was then canvassing Middlesex). On 
the conclusion of the business of the afternoon, and: after 
the festivities, toasts, as was customary, began to be pro- 
posed. r/w London Event ti<j Post gives a list of these 
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healths, beginning The King ; ” but, as an implica- 
tion of Jacobite proclivities, it is added in another paper 
that the royal health was honoured in the recognized 
Jacobite fashion — to ** Charley over the Water : ” — Each 
man having a glass of water on tlie left hand, and waving 
the glass of wine over the water,” — but this accusation was 
probably a bold electioneering rnac. The succeeding toasts 
were as follows: — “The Prince;” “The Duke;” “Pros- 
perity to the independent electors of Westminster;” 
“ Prosperity to the city of London and the trade thereof;” 
** Thanks to the Worshipful Company of Vintners’ for the 
use of their Hall;” “Tho Lord Mayor of London;” 
“ Success to tho arms of Great Britain by sea and land; ” 
^*To the annexing Cape Breton to tho Crown of Great 
Britain;'* “That the spirit of independency may diffuse 
itself through tho nation;” “That the enemies of Great 
Britain may never eat the bread nor drink the drink 
thereof;” “That the Naturalization Bill may be kicked 
out of tho House, and the foreigners out of the kingdom ; ” 
“That tho darkening our windows may enlighten our 
understanding” (tax upon light) ; “ To all those that dare 
— ^be honest ; ” “ The stewards elect ; ” “ The late stewards, 
with thanks for the trouble they have taken;” “Our old 
Friend 

According to the Gentleman's Magazine, “ amidst this 
mirth, one Mr. Williams, Master of the * White Horse ’ in 
Piccadilly, being observed to make memorandums with a 
pencil, gave such offence that he was severely cuffed and 
kicked out of the company.” It appears that a Jacobite 
complexion was given to the rather forcible expression of 
public contempt bestowed upon the Ministerial notetaker, 
who was branded as “ the Spy.” A spirited version of this 
incident, executed closely in the manner of Hogarth, if not 
by that master, to whose portrait of Lord Loviit it in style 
approximates (the artist was himself one of the free electors 
of Westminster), exhibits the ignominious ejectment of “the 
Spy,” whose detection is further indicated by the paper he has 
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dropped on the ground, marked ‘‘List of tbe perBons, etc.’* 
The pictorial view of an episode to which undue importance 
was attached, o\^ing to tbe excited relation of parties at the 
time, is accompanied ‘by a qiiotatioii from “Ilutlibras” 
appropriate to tbe sulyect : — 

Honour in Iho brooch is lodg’d 
As \7iB0 philosophers have judged ; 

Bocauso a kick in tlmt part more « 

Hurts Honour than deep wounds beh)ro. ” 

A few days later a second entry shows that it was seri- 
ously entertained at that emergency to carry the matter 
fartlier; in any case — although they do not seem to have 
eventually made anything of it — the complaint was taken 
up by the Commons, and referred to ttie managers of Lord 
Lovat's trial, then just concluded. On the 24th of March— 

Complaint being mado to thu House that John Williamn, keeper 
of the ‘ White Horse Inn ’ in Piccadilly, was on Thursday lost, in a 
public asacmbly, assaulted and severely treated, upon a public asser- 
tion made by s<»ine persons in that assembly Fraser, mid hy 

them to be one of the princijml witnesses against the Lord Lovat, was 
in hia custody ’ okdeu’h. That a conmiitte bo apjxnnted to enquire into 
the matter of this complaint, and examine persons in the most solemn 
manner ; that this committee be the managers against Lord Lovat.” 

Tho whole matter is obscured by party misrepresenta- 
tions. One James Fraser, who wAs pronounced a Jdfcobite, 
was active against tho Ministerial candidates at the West- 
minster contest '^of 1749, where all opponents of tho 
Court were denounced as Jacobites, while tho “patriots,” 
“country party,” and “independent electors of West- 
minster,” — as they iiidiBcriniinately christened themselves 
— retorted upon Earl Gower, through his son. Lord Trent- 
ham, the Ministerial candidate for that city, the accusation 
of Jacobite leanings; — Ash Lord Trentham who hadhi» 
foot in the stirrup in the year 1715,” 

The parliamentary dissolution followed in Juno, 1747, 
when the favourite mancEuvre of those in power was to 
recklessly accuse their opponents of belonging to tho Stuart 
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faction. The otlinm attaching to the suspicion of Jacobite 
tendencies was sufficiently strong to place the ‘‘Independent 
party ’* in a smaller minority than at the previous election, 
and thus the outbreak in favour of the Pretender served to 
recruit the strength of the Court party, which had been 
jeopardized at the 1741 election, and had shown signs of 
declension before the rising in 1745. The Government 
candidates for Westminster, Admiral Sir Peter Warren and 
Lord Treutham, were again chosen from the Admiralty. 
Lord Trent ham was the son of that Earl Gower who was 
for some time the head of the Opposition, and at this 
juncture was one of the recent recruits of the Court party. 

^ ‘ Sco (lowor, who the Court had opposed thick aud tliin ; 

Wius out, thou was in, then was out and now in ; 

He kiss'd hands, then look’d pensive — us much as to say, 

I can’t judge which is best, to go or to Btay. 

Burry Bown.” 

(iVuco Book fur llto Year 1745.) 

Lord Trentham’s selection as a lord of the admiralty 
occurred somewhat later (1749). The second candidate was 
Admiral Sir Peter Warren, who, as usual, was supported 
by a mob of Jack Tars, or of ruffians dressed in sailors* 
clothes for the occasion, a common party subterfuge at the 
Westminster elections. The candidates put forward for tho 
fluffragos of the “ Independent Electors,*’ and who camb 
out of the contest ingloriously, were, as first announced, Sir 
Thomas Clarges (one of tho stewards of tho association) 
and Sir John Phillips (who was a steward in 1744); after 
a ten-days* canvass the latter declined to proceed in his 
candidature, on the plea of ill health, and Sir Thomas Dyke 
was put up in his stead. Early in tho contest a well-executed 
caricature, in the manner of Boitard or Gravelot, both 
artists being contemporary with Hogarth, was offered ta 
the public under the title of “ The Two- Shilling Butcher.** 
It was at this election that tho highest personages canvassed. 
The Duke of Cumberland and the Prince of Wales appeared 
in support of the rival factions. In the pictorial view of 
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ibis situation, Lord Trentbam, a dandified person dressed 
in the extreme of French taste, is in conference with his 
backer’* the Two-Shilling Butcher,” who has been 
supposed by Thomas Wright and other authorities to repre- 
sent the '‘Culloden Butcher,” i.e. the Duke of Cumber- 
land. Mr. F. G. Stephens, who has described all the early 
caricatures in the Hawkins Collections with the utmost 
pains and minutio), sets down this personage as Mr. 
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Butcher, the agent to the Duke of Bedford, whose residence 
is introduced in the roar. However, the figure in the present 
version corresponds with similar representations of the 
stout Cumberland Butcher ; moreover, an allusion to cattle 
put into the mouth of this personage strongly indicates, by 
analogy with other caricatures on “horned cattle/’ that 
none other than the duke is meant. The results of the 
election were at this time uncertain. The affected lofdling, 
also satirized as Sir Silkington, is drawling, ** Curs me ! 
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you’d buy me, ye Brutes, at 2«. p. Head Bona fide ? ” to which 
the figure travestied as a butcher, with apron, knife, and 
steel, is responding, “ My Lord, there being a Fatality in 
ye Cattle, that there is 3000 above my Cut, tho’ I offered 
handsome.’^ The “3000” presumably refers to the Asso- 
ciation of Independent Electors, who, at the previous poll 
(1741), registered for the “patriot” candidates (Vernon and 
Edwin), but were found wanting in 1747, as the figures at 
the close of the poll demonstrated. The Duke of Bedford’s 
residence is introduced to recall the circumstance that he 
and the candidate were close matrimonial connections, tho 
duke having married tho eldest daughter of John, Earl 
Gower. In front of this building, with tho “bustos” of 
sphinxes above tho posts of tho gateway, is another 
important personage, who is bribing rival canvassers with 
gold openly filched from the pockets of Britannia, who is 
highly indignant at tho proceeding ; she is made to exclaim, 
with reason, “Ye Gods, what pickpockets!” The people 
seen in tho dark transaction of being bribc'd were defectors 
from “ Phillips and Clarges,” demoralized by tho spell of 
gold; another voter is hastening away, denouncing tho 
venality of these persons. One of tho spliinxcs is exclaim- 
ing — “ Wo can’t decoy them in ! ” while labels, carried 
through the air by pige^ons, record “ Tho Indc^pendeiit has 
it,” and “ For Yorkshire.’’ On tho opposite side is 
shown the front of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, with its dial 
and tho motto “ So passes ye glory of ye world.” Before its 
portals stand the rival candidates, Sir Thomas Clarges and 
Sir Thomas Dyke ; they are showing their contempt for 
mere “placemen ropresontativos” by trampling upon govern- 
ment bribes: “Places in Exchequer wo tread on,” and 
“No lucrative Employment.” Near them are tho poll clerks, 
and the returning ofiicer, with the pull- book under his 
charge. Beside the “ indopendont ” candidates are shown 
their supporters : one of these, bearing in his hand the cap 
of liberty, is pressing the latter on the acceptance of tho 
electors, and assuring them, “Those candidates will serve 
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you ! ” while a scroll, borne above the heads of the voters, 
carries the warning, ‘‘No Trcntham ! ” 

Other caricatures appeared on the same subject, which 
excited, as usual, the largest^ share of public interest during 
the elections throughout the country. One of these first 
appeared, in compliment to the Scottish Rebellion, the 
latest^novelty of the time, as “ The Jaco-Independo-Rebello- 
Plaido.” In this version the business of the election is 
represented to take place before Westminster Hall, as a 
further allusion to the Jacobites and Lord Lovat*8 trial 
there. The two parties and their respective head-quarters, 
ostabliBhcd at taverns, are represented, and above all 
hovers the power of Destruction, always pictured as an 
important agent of “the other side,’' according to the 
respective allegations of the contending parties. The Devil, 
in the present instance, is made “to take care of his own,’* 
and has a stock of halters and axes for the rebels. “ I have 
the Fee in my hands,” saith the Evil One. Ono side is 
appropriated to Ministerialists at the sign of Jolly Bacchus 
and the (Rabbit) Warren* Two persons are leaning from 
the first-floor window, and exhorting those with votes tp 
“ Give the Devil his due ” — t.r. the Jacobites. The most 
promineni figure is a butcher; and no doubt, according 
to Mr, F. G, Stephens’s suggestion, the person thus implied 
is Mr. Butcher, the Duko of Bodford’s agent, and a les*^ 
distinguished person than the “ Cumberland Duke ” 
pictured in the “ Two-Shilling Butcher.” He is waving 
a scroll endorsed, “ Trentham and Warren,” The butcher 
agent is surrounded by partisans ; Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren’s sailors (a Lascar among them) are asserting 
“bludgeon law;*’ the people arc pushing to the Govern- 
mental head-quarters, crying “ No independency ” and 
“No Pretender,” as if the terms were syiioiiymous ; a 
Frenchman may be identified in the crowd ; and a person 
is offering tho butcher a paper, “ They squeak.” The head- 
quarters of tho opposite party is shown as a Jacobite 
liouse. Tho flag dis|)layed is adorned with the figure of 
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an owl dressed in a full wig and a counsellor's bands, and 
indicates “Morgans (Uiost,’* the Morgan thus favoured 
having been a Jacobite barrister who had the misfortune 
to be implicated in the abortive rising of 1745 in the 
interests of the Pretender, which cost Morgan his life. The 
adherents rallying round this questionable house, intended 
as a reflection upon the Association of Independent Electors 
of Westminster, who were stigmatized as friends of the 
Jacobites, are dressed fdr the most part in plaids, and 
wear Scotch bonnets, to imply their Jacobite sympathies. 
This caricature was republished, with the hustings at 
Covent Garden substituted for Westminster Hall, and the 
1 )evil very civilly giving place to the figure of an angel, 
with the legend “Faithful to King and country.’' The 
title was changed to “The Humours of the Westminster 
Election ; or, the Scald Miserable Independent Electors 
in the Suds,” 1747, with the following lines : — 

“ JBritons bnivo are true and uncoiifiii’d, 

To labli the Coxcombs of the Age dosigii'd ; 

Fixt to no Party, censure all alike, 

And the distinguish’d Villain sure to striko ; 

Pleas’d wo behold the great maintain the Cause, 

" And Court and Country join the loud applause.” 

Strong Jacobite imputations are farther conveyed in tho 
pictorial torsion of “ Great Britain’s Union; or, tho Litch- 
lield liaces, 1747.” Both Whig and Tory parties, not con- 
tent with the legitimate and recognized contests of the 
hustings, and their ultimate goal, the senate, carried their 
Xiartisan proclivities on to the racecourse, and ministerial 
and opposition stakes were alternately put into competition 
on the same turf. Thus, at Lichfield wore held Tory race 
weeks, succeeded by similar gatherings on the part of their 
opponents. Some rather extraordinary doings occurred 
there, the general description of which is conveyed by the 
caricature ; the two factions by some means came into 
collision, and his Grace of Bedford received a sound hiding 
with a horsewhip as an acknowledgment of his services 
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io tho House of Hanover and his antagonism to the 
Patriotic party, denounced as Jacobites by their 
Hanoverian rivals ; Earl Gower, and his modish son. Lord 
Trentham, were also roughly handled. Various freaks of 
an extravagant nature were performed, ladies and gentle- 
men of the Patriotic faction appearing dressed in Scottish 
plaids. In the design this ciroumstanoe is speciaUy em- 
bodied : a party of enthusiasts, asscnlbled in a booth on 
the course, ore toasting the Pretender, whoso sun is scon 
in tho distance, falsely depicted as in tho ascendant. A 
despondent grenadier outside the Jacobite head-quarters, 
is grumbling, We are rode by Germans ; *' a cradle, a 
Gallic cock, and a Jieur-de-lU allude to the Chevalier and 
the French assistance lent to his i)rctenBions ; overhead 
several hands are seen clasped, with the suggestive legend, 
^‘A-gi'oed.” A Frenchified person, pointing to a game- 
cock fighting his own shadow, is denouncing the Duke (of 
Bedford) in no measured terms ; under his right arm is the 
whip with wliich the duke was castigated, and in the left 
hand of this valorous bravo is a paper, ** We have courage.** 
As usual, the Devil is present, and this time he is flying 
off with “ Information,” possibly to be laid before his dear 
friends in office. A sort of zany, seated beneath a flag 
marked, And curse upon denial ’* (alluding equivoca- 
tion on tho part of several), is giving the starting signal. 
The Scotch plaid-clad jockey riding for the Chevalier is 
beating the Hanoverian jockey on the traditional “ White 
Horse.” This highly fanciful conception, the reverse of 
actual experience, is hailed with extravagant delight by 
the excited assembly ; occupants of the Grand Stand 
are described as ** Don S'uan and his friends at the place 
of Desert.** Various ballads and satirical productions 
were evoked upon the transaction related. 

Lord Trentham, his father, Earl Gower, and their great 
relative, the Buke of Bedford, are, with various relpEences 
to the late election for Westminster, introduced into 
several caricatures which followed, and notably in Great 
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Britain’s Union; or, Litchfield Eaces transposed,” 

Sight of the Banging Bout at Litchfield,” and An Exact 
Eepresentation ” of tho same occurrence. The circum- 
stances to which thoso pictorial satires refer are traceable 
to the national ferment succeeding tho suppression of the 
Eebellion, when, as recapitulated, various eccentricities 
were committed by thoso who favoured the rrotender’s 
cause ; among others, certain Staffordshire sportsmen made 
themselves conspicuous. Smollett, in his “History of 
England,” describeB tlieso vagaries : the Stuart partisans- - 

“appeared in tho Highland tagto of varicgatr'd drapery, and, their 
zeal descending to a very extraordinary exhilution of jiractical 
ridicule, they hunted with liounds clothed in plaid, a fox dressed in 
red uniform. Even the females at their assonihly and th<* gentlemen 
at the races affected to wear tho chequered stuff by which the prinee- 
pretondor and his followers had been dislinguisbed. Divers n<>blomen 
on the course wore insulted as apostates ; ami om* persoiiagt' of high 
rank is said to have undergone a very disagreeable flagellation. ’ 

The sequel of this adventure is related iii th(‘ (loilh- 
man'ft Magazinf (171H);- 

“ Before Mr, Justice Burnett, took ])laco tho tii/d of the informa- 
tion against Toll (a d<nuiiig mastei) and otlitiM, bn insulting and 
striking tho Du ko of Ihslford, and other gentlemen, iijam "Wbittiiigtoii 
Heath, at tho late Fjjtclilii*ld hmse-raccs ; when it w as likow ise |)ri>i)()He(l 
by the eounsol foi the defendants, tli.it tie s^‘^(•lfll iiDtcrs, to tlio 
number of thirteen, Hhould submit to be foiiiul guilty if the c»miiSLl 
for tile crinvn would consent to withdraw tin* jiifoiuiatinn aLMinst 
several other persons cemeerued in that lifd. ’ 

Tho circumstances of the fracas arc also alluded to in 
’ tho “ Letters of duniiiK ” (wii.) : — 

“Mr, Heston Hum]»brey, a country attorney, horsewhipped they 
duko W'ith equal justice, w verily, and perseverance on the course al 
Litchllold. Bigby and Lord Trentham were also eud^ullod in a moat 
exemplary manner.” 

These incidents gave rise to various ballads as well as 
caricatures ; a parody on “ Chevy Chase ” offers the liveliest 
version of tho affair ; — 
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THE LORDS’ LAMENTATION ; OR, THE WHITTINGTON 
DEFEAT. 

“ ( Ji)d })ruBper long our noble King, 

Our livcR and safeties all, 

A woeful Horse race late there did 
At- ^Vluttington l>efall. 

Oreat ilodford’s duke, a mighty prince 
A boluuin vow did make ; 

His pleasure in fair Staffordshiro 
Three sti minor days to take, 

At once to grace Ins father’s race, 

Ainl to confound his foes ; 

Ihit ah ! (with grief my muse does speak ) 

A luckless time he chose, 
iuu* some rude downs who long had felt 
The weight of tax and levy, 

{^.Ix])laiu’d their cose unto his Grace, 

By arguments full heavy. 

*No Gow’r,* they cried, ‘no tool of pow’r ! * 

At that the Earl turned fialc. 

‘ Vo Gow’r, no (hnv’r, no tool of powh’ ! ’ 

Kc-edi(»'d from each dale. 

M’licii Bedford’s mighty breast took fire ; 

Who tliUh enrag’d did cry, 

‘ T«) Jiorse, my Luids, my knights and sipiiros ; 

We’ll bo reveng’d or die.’ 

'I'hty mounted straight, all men of birth, 

( ’ai>taiiib of land and sea ; 

No ])ume or potentate on earth 
Had Bueli a troop as he. 
tlreat Lords and Ijordlings, close conjoin’d, 

A shining scpiadron stood ; 

But to their cost, the Yeomen Host 
Did i)rovc the better blood. 

* A Goiv’r, n Gnw’r ! yo son o’ th’ w — e, 

Vile Bjiawn of Babylon ! ’ 

This said, his Grace did mend his i^ace, 

And came full fiercely on. 

Three times ho smote a sturdy foe ; 

' Who undismay’d replied, 

‘ Or be thou devil, or be thou Duke, 

Thy courage shall be tried.’ 

The charge began ; but, on one side, 

Some slackness there was fottAdj 
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Tho smart cockade in dust was laid, 

And trampled on the ground. 

Some felt sore thwacks upon their backs, 

Some, pains within their bowels ; 

And who did joke tho royal oak, 

Were well rubbed with its towels. 

Tlien terror seized the plumed troop, 

Who turned themselves to flight. 

Foul rout and foai* brought up the rear. 

Oh ! 'twas a piteous sight 1 

Each warrior urg’d his niiublo steed, 

But none durst look behind ; 

Th’ insulting foo, tliey well did know , 

Had g<jt them in tho wind. 

Who ne’er lost scent, until they came 
Unto tlio gallows tree : 

‘ Now,’ said their foes, ‘ we’ll not opi>i>8e, 

Your certain destiny. 

No further help of ours ye lack, 

Grant mercy with your doom ! 

Tnist to the care o’ the thrco-logg’d lanre, 

She’ll bring ye all safe home.’ 

Then wheel’d about with this fierce shout, 

‘ Confusion to tho Rump ! ’ 

Ix'aving each knight to moan Ida jdight 
Beneath the trijilo stump. 

Mow Heaven preserve such hearts as these 
From secret Treachery ! 

Who hate a knave, and scorn a slave, 

May such be over Free I ” 

In 1749, Lord Trontham, having been appointed one of 
the lords of the admiralty, had to vacate his scat, and 
every exertion was made by the Opposition to hinder his 
ro-eleotion. 

** With this view they bold consultations, agreed to resolutions, 
and set up a private gentleman named Sir George Vuudoput as the 
competitor of Lord Trentliain, declaring that they would support his 
pretensions at their own expense ; being the more encouraged to this 
enterprise by the countenance and tvssistance of tho Prince of Wales 
and his adherents. They acc<»rdingly opened houses of entertainment 
for their partisans, solicited votes, circulated remonstrances, and 
propagated abuse ; in a word, they canvassed with surprising spirit 
and iMrseveronce against tho whole interest of St. James’s. Mobs 
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were hired, and prooosaiona made on both sides, and the city of 
WoBtiuinstor was filled with tumult and uproar.’' 

Ye Elbctohh who hate all the French strolling Clan, 

If you love youracfivoB, chase not the Minihtrk’.s Max, 

But give all your Votes to the Man of the Kino, 

Sill (t£oiu.;is Vanub put’s he — ^and Grohob wo will sing ” 

This election occurred in the midst of a violent popnlnr 
anti-Gallican feeling, which had been shown particularly 
against a company of French players who were performing 
at the Haymarket, and who were spoken of by the mob as 
the “French vagrants.” An attempt had been made to 
hinder them from acting, and they hod been protected only 
by a mob hired by Lord Trentham, who appears to have 
affected Gallic manners, and to have been vain of his 
proficiency in the French language. The night after his 
ministerial appointment there was a great riot at the 
French theatre, in which Lord Trentham was accused of 
being personally active, although ho denied it to the 
electors. This was made the most of by liia opponents, 
who stigmatized him in ballads and squibs as “ the 
champion of the French strollors;** and ceimnon people 
said that learning to talk French was only a step towards 
the introduction of French tyranny. 

An “ Elector ” writes, by way of warning to others : — 

“Being the other evening at the French Theatre, who should I ao(‘ 
at the head of a mob of foreign varlets, cooks, etc. , signalizing himself 
in a laudable attack upon his follow-citizens, but this very young man* 
whom they had so lately made choice of as the defender of their rights 
and privileges. I was indeed amazed to see, at so critical a juncture, 
that sword, which had hitherto kept peaceful iiossessiou of its scabbard, 
brandished over the heads and planted at the hearts of several of his 
own electors, and that in support of a parcel of foreign vagabomls, 
who, from being a nuisance in their own imtion, are now come to bo 
the disgrace of ours. Certain 1 am tliis fit of Gallic valour could 
never bo communicated by the touch c»f that Royal British hand he 
had but that very morning kissed for his employment. Perhaps an 
impatient desire to prove himself qualified for the warlike^ Board to 
which ho was appointed might induce him to seize the first opportunity 
of displaying his prowess ; being willing to oonviuco the public, that 
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how deficient Boover tlie Boa may have been, the land is, at {east, able 
to produce a fighting Admiral. However, I cannot help concluding 
him a very unfit perBdn to defend mo against the French in one House, 
who is ready to cut my throat /or them in another.” 

A flight of satirical ballads appeared upon these events. 
The best of these compositions, ^hich were remarkable for 
point and spirit, was entitled : — 

“PEG TBIM TllAM IN THE SUDS; OR, NO FRENCH 
STROLLERS. 

I sing you a song a right noble Lord, 

WlioBo name muat, for ever, stand Fool on Record ; 

"VVlio, losing a by accepting a Place, 

Subschib’d to French SUolla'Sy so fell in disgrace. 

“ This right noblo Lord, when elected before, 

To preserve us, in our eery Prinleye swore ; 

How well he maintain’d them will (juickly appear, 

Deduc’d from right Reason, unaided by Sneer. 

“ G(jt snug in the House, he everted his zeal, 

Not fur hiB Constituents, or the Common- Weal ; 

Rut to serve his own ends, and aid Oentkman Habiiy,* 

Lest his Glorious Views, for our (lood, should miscarry. 

“ Have you heard a poii; Parrot cry * Qnuhrai-qnrr ; 

A ciij) (tf Good Sack ; Prttty Poll ; Sannj Cur ’ ? 

You’ve then heard this Tjord to great Haiiuy reply. 

And echo, Yes, No,— No, Yes; ” anything cry, 

“ Have you seen a young Papj)y leap over a stick, 

Fetch, carry, yelp, fawn, and loam every fond Trick ? 

Tlien you’ve seen this sleek Lordling on Harky attend. 

And, aw’d hy his nod, most obsequiously bend. 

“ To reward such bright parts and so ductile a mind 
The Dispenser of i'laueb was strongly inclin’d ; 

When deeply reflecting what he could afford, 

Ho fi\’<l him (slap dash !) at the Admiralty Board. 

“ This little Lord, coiiHcious that ho had no right 
’I'o a Punt which retiiur’d, not to Fiddle, but Fight ; 

Resolved that for mice he’d asHUuie martial airs, 

And in the llaymurht i jirotcct the FiiEi^cH Players. 

* “ Gontleman Harry” was Henry Pelham, the head of the Administra- 
tion. He oomhiued the offices of first lord of the treasury and chancellor 
of ihc exchequer. His dcatli occurred on the eve of the oloctions of 1754. 
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** He' flew, he appear'd, and he hoard a atrange roar ; 

The like had ne'er tickl'd his soft ear# before ; 

Then to set an example to future Jt^rdlkdm, 

He drew forth his Tiltbu — afk/ at hU Slectors. 

** Shock'd at this rough treatment, in print they demand, 

Why, 'gainst his boat Friends, ho thus lifted his hand ; 

His snswex^ was full of mean JCtpiivacatUmj 
Which made them the jest and contempt of the Nation," 

ThQ caricaturists endorsed this view. In ''Britannia 
Disturbed, or an Invasion by French Vagrants, addressed 
to the worthy Electors of the City of Westminster/' 1749, 
Lord Trentham is trying to force these importations on 
Britannia, who is nursing " Lunn (Rich), and “Fribble;" 
these she declares “ are my only Theatrical children, I will 
cherish no Foreign vagrants." “Peg" Trentham, with 
<lrtwn sword, is asserting that he will perforce cram these 
“entertaining dear creatures" down the throat of the 
nation; the '■^rollers are like marionettes, and wear 
wooden shoes, as a hint of French neediness. Earl Gower 
is anxious for his rash scion’s future prospects : “ My long- 
headed son will smart for this scheme." “ Push on, my 
Lord," is the encouragement of “ a subscriber." “ Bludgeon- 
xnen, at two shillings a day/’ engaged for the election, aire 
making a demonstration of force, and shouting for their 
employer’s glorification. 

This Westminster election is said to have been one 
of the most expensivo contests that the Government had 
as yet experienced. The following epigram describes a 
supposed conversation between Lord Trentham and his 
' ^ father : — 

‘Quotli L— d G— r [Lord Goxm] to his son, 'Boy, thy frolic anil 
phvee 

Full tleui) will be paid for by us and kiS g o [i/rocc] ; 

Ton thnuBuiid twico over advjincod !' — ^VcritahlCf 

Mon prrCf' cry’d the youth ; ‘but tlio D— e [dii/cf] you kuowV able ; 

Nor bkmo^liW Jf'rench/rolicH; siiico jUl men aro certain, 

You're d^n^ehind, what X did 'fore the curtain.’ " 

At the conclusion of the polling there appearea a 
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majority for Lord Trentham, but his opponents demanded 
a scrutiny; and this scrutiny proved so laborious and 
difficult, or the parties interested in opposing the Court 
threw so many obstacles in the way, that it led to a quarrel 
with the House of Commons, which lasted some months, 
and gave a double celebrity to the Westminster Election of 
1749. 

The most was made of Lord Trontham’s Gallic pro- 
clivities, which were hold up to ridicule in ingenious 
satires. The following handbill is an example of the squiba 
circulated by his opponents during the election : — 

“AUX ELECTEURS TRES DKJNES DE WESTMINSTER. 

“ MbHSIBUUH-’ 

“Voa BuffragoB et Intercts Hont dosirds pour k Trfis Hon. 
mi Lord Trenthain, 

Vruitablk AmOiOis. 

N.B.— L’on prio sea Amia do sea rendro j\ rjlotel Franpr»is dana. 
lo Marclk au Foiii. 


“To MY L(mi> Tkentham. 

“ The King of Franco (my moat glorious Monarch) being temched 
with a lively aeiiae of the obligations he owes your Lordaliij), foi‘ 
the powerful protection you have given to hia aubjects in England, 
honours you with his thanks, and commands me to ossuro you, that 
your Lordship ahall be the Vlmf Managn of hia Playhowe in Eng- 
land, as Boon aa y(Uir Lordship and your Friends have brought those 
insolent rascals, the English, under hia dominion, being satiafiod 
the moasures your Lordship and Friends now pursue cannot fail of 
your desired success. 

“1 have the Inmour to be 

“Your Lordslui/s most obliged humble Servant, 

“MIREPOIX. 

[French ambnBsadur to the (^onrt of 
St. JauiCB’s, 1710-1751.] 

“ N.B. — Translated from the Original Fveneli.” 


Groat favour was rtlown to docile voters, while the 
refractory were subject to crying injustices. The following 
handbill, circulated at the time, exposes the meanneBses 
to which a Duke of Bedford could descend in the interests 
of his candidate : — 
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«T0 THE WORTHY ELECTORS OP WESTMINSTER, 

A true Copy of a Letter sent to on inlxabitant of Covent («arden, 
who thought himsolf at liberty (though a Tenant to the Duke of Bed- 
ford) to vote according to* his own oomcUncft; which having ilono, ho 
received tho following ' 1 hereby give you Notice, that you are to 
quit tho house you rent of his Grace tho Duke of Bedford, situate in 
Bedford Street, in the parish of St. Paul, Covont Garden, at Lady- 
Bay next, or to pay his Grace Sevei^^y-two pouniU a year for tho same 
from that time. « 

“ * RT. BUTCHER, Steward to His Grace. 

‘“Nor. 29, 1749. 

“ ‘ To Mil. Matthew Creyouton.* 

NOTE,- I acknowledge to have received the above letter by the 
hands of Mr. Becuda, one of his Grace’s stewards, and accept the 
notice therein. The rent I at present pay is thirtif-sir pou/uis per 
annum. I voted for and to my utmost have served Sir George 
Vandeput. Who would not ? 

“ No rent due to his Grace. 

‘‘MATTHEW CREYGHTON, 

“ An insulted Elucttu’ of Westminster. 

“ N.B.— Tho Houfle to Let.” 

The general election of 1747 furnished Hogarth with 
a suggestion which employed his attention anterior to his 
more ambitious election series. Tho House of Commons 
dissolved on tho 18th of »Tuno, and the artist, taking time by 
the forelock, had his engraving “ A Country Inn-yard at 
the Time of Election ” ready for publication while th(‘ 
contests were occupying tho public. As the print in 
question informs us, tho cry of a “ Babe of grace,” heard 
at the City election of 1701, was repeated in 1747. Tho 
subject of the stage-coach and inn-yard Is generally 
familiar. It contains the figures of the fat woman of 
abnormal proportions being assisted into tho coach by 
the efforts of her meagre husband; while tho equally 
obese landlady, seen at tho bar mndow, which she fills, 
is vigorously pulling the bell to summons the coach 
passengers. It is the background of tho picture v/hich 
illustrates the present subject. The sleek landlord, wearing 
an apron, and with a pair of snuffers pendent at his girdle,. 
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is presenting to an election agent a bill for the expenses 
incurred for the entertainment of his party; that the 
amount is excessive is conveyed by the expression of 
suspicion which pervades the features of the agent, who 
is preparing to settle the account ; the landlord is evi- 
dently protesting as to his immaculate reputation, while 
a part of the Aci against bribery on elections is projecting 
from his pocket. The galleries of the inn-yard ore filled 
with spectators, who are favoured with a sight of the 
humours of an election procession — a posse of men 
carrying sticks and bearing an effigy of a more than 
life-size baby, with a child’s rattle and hornbook, or 
A.B.C. Behind the chair, in which this figure is seated, 
is carried a flag with the inscription, ‘‘ No Old Baby.” 
Nichols and Stevens, in their “ Notes to Hogarth ” (1810) 
have explained that the “ Old Baby ” effigy and cry were 
resorted to by the antagonists of the Hon. John Child, whoso 
family, by Act of rarlianicnt, took the name of Tylney 
in 1735. This candidate stood member for the county 
of Essex in opposition to Sir Bobert Abdy and Mr. Bram- 
stone. At the election, a man was placed on a bulk, with 
a mock infant in his arms, who, as he whipped the babe 
in effigy, exclaimed, What, you little Child, must you be 
a member ? ” The member in question was then Viscount 
Castlcmaine, and afterwards Earl Tylney. At this disputed 
election, it appeared, from the register book of the parish 
where this candidate was born, that he was a “ Child ” in 
more than one respect, being but twenty years of age when 
returned for parliament. 
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CHArTER V. 

SATIRES ON THE PARLIAMENTiVRY ELECTIONS OF 1754, 

A FAVOURITE figure with the satirists was to portray wily 
party manccuvrers us vermin-catchcrs, and those apostate 
representatives who were ready to sell themselves and 
their parliamentary trust were displayed as the spoils of 
their craft. A cartoon appeared at the time of these 
elections reflecting upon the tricks of administration. It 
will be seen that nearly all these ('arly caricaturists seem 
disinterested, as their subjects o 2 )pose the dispensers of 
patronage. The engraving shows the Duke of Newcastle 
seated beside St. Stephen’s Chapel, and fishing for partisans 
among the late membcTs, and, in anticipation, bidding for the 
adherence of the possible representatives in the coming 
parliament; this subject is entitled, “ The Complete Vermin- 
Catcher of Great Britain ; or, the Old Trap new baited.” 
The minister’s line is dropped through tho chimney of 
St, Steplicn’s, and is baited with Pluccsy 

Pensions^ tiecret Commimona, and patronage in Army, 
Navy, and Earisr. The intriguing duke, who was a 
proficient in corrupting others, and spent a largo fortune 
in electioneering wiles, is observing, All Vermin may bo 
eaiight, tho’ differently, suit but tlio Bait to their various 
jip2)etitos. But there’s a species will take no Bait ; vould 
1 could scare them away ; as they’re not \'<'nnin, they will 
not answer my puri^osc.” The greedy place-hunters nrj 
swarming plentifully, and are offering to do any amount of 
dirtjj work, to ''push for posts,” “Jews and no Jews,” 
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being indifferent to everything but profit. The Folhams^ 
unscrupulouB themselves, were past-masters of the art of 
finding venal tools. It lb disclosed in the diary of Babb 
Dodinf^on (Lord Molcombo-Rogis), the manager of the 
Leicester House intrigues, and himself an accomplished 
adept in dissimulation, how disreputably the Duke of 
Newcastle contrived to secure Bubb’s parliamentary 
influence (six seats) ‘‘ for nothing ! 

The corrupt character of a large average of those sent to 
the Cominoiis as representatives of the people was in 
perfect keeping with the no less greedy boroughmongors 
who found them seats and the mercenary voters, their consti- 
tuents by presumption ; what a man bought — and in those 
days almost everything political had its price and was 
purchasable— ho held himself justified in B(‘lling when the 
chance occurred. A satirical rendering of the imperfections 
then supposed to affect the body of the senate Appeared at 
the time of these elections of 1754, when, by wholesale 
bribery, the Administration was, at an enormous cost, doing 
its utmost to degrade the entire system of representation : — 
‘^Dissection of a Dead Member (of Parliament).*' The 
subject is extended upon a table for autopsy, live surgeons 
have severaUy examined the different functions, and the 
results of their post-mortem inspection is thus stated : — 

Ist Doct<yi\ The Brain is very foul and muddy, it lins a Oontusion, 
or, as it may he callud, a soft ]>lacc in it, locked in tlio stone kitchen 
hy way of qualification. 

2nd Doctor, Ay, ay, he knocked his head too hard against politics 
and bruisified his poricraiiiuni. Ho was bred a Foxliiintor. 

3rd Doctor, The Veiui Cam of the Thonvx makes a noise, and 
sounds as if one should say, ‘ ‘ My country be damn’d,” and bis intestines 
have got, I think, ’tis “Bribery,” wrote on them— not a drop of good 
blood in his heart. 

Acih Doctor, Bribery, the Anri Sacra fames of the ancients — ay 
’twos a diet he was fond of, ’t\ias his Breakfast, Dinner, and Supper, 
and affected all the corpuscles of his corporeal system, it was his 
/ nsanible Mcmhrnm. 

Wi Doctor, There’s a most potent Foetor exhales as if the whole 
l)t)d^ was corrupted - if the bones arc touched it won’t make an Anatomy. 
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The elections of 1754 are rendered more interesting to 
later generations from the oiroumstance that the famous 
series of paintings by Hogarth, better known by the 
engravings as the Pour Plates of an Election,” owe their 
origin to the electoral contests which ensued on the 
parliamentary dissolution, April 8 , 1754. Before that date 
the tendency of events was shadowed forth. For instance, 
Henry Pelham, a pupil of Walpole’s, 'who combined the 
offices of first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer, passed the Jews’ Naturalization Bill in June, 
1753, chiefly by his own exertions ; but reaping thereby an 
enlarged measure of unpopularity — sufficient to jeopardize 
his party and his future career, if not to extinguish the 
political prospects of the Pelhams beyond rehabilitation — 
this detrimental concession was recalled, and, in the face 
of a general election and its possible eventualities, the Bill 
was repealed* The hostile feeling provoked by the measure 
in question still remained, and although the principal agent 
on its introduction had himself depai*ted, it exercised, as 
will be seen in the political satires, much influence over 
the elections of 1754, in the way of helping the return of 
fresh opposition candidates, and defeating ministerial 
nominees. Henry Pelham, the prominent figure of the 
administration, expired in the full tide of his unpopularity. 
That enmity — consequent upon his acts — followed him to 
the tomb is illustrated by a spirited caricature, published 
on his death, and disclosing the probable reception which 
awaited the late premier on the other side of the Styx. 

His Arrival at his Country Bctirement and Keception,” 
March 6 , 1754 (the anniversary of Pelham’s decease), 
in this etching Henry Pelham is entering on his future 
state, introduced to the infernal regions by a demon 
chamberlain. The “ salle des pas perdus,” is not so easy 
as anticipated ; Pelham is observing to his conductor : — 
“ It was much easier walking in the Treasury. I hope my 
successor finds it so.” The ghosts of departed statesmen 
are variously greeting the arrival of the latest addition to 
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their class. p^p^eoessor, Sir Bolnail yiTalpoIe, is 

welcomiug a worthy pupil : ** 0, this is t of my own 
bringing up. I fOund him a promising Ghmius for dirty work, 
I therefore did all I could to gain him the succession at my' 
retirement hither, knowing that som^ f f his Uack strokes 
would make me appear as fair as alabaster. He has done 
it in several respects, but chiefly in getting the Naturaliza- 
tion of the Jews passed, --have any of yon great Genius’s 
done anything equal?” The spirit of Judge Jeffreys is 
declaring, “All my transactions in the West wore but a 
joku to that groat achievement.” The disembodied Cardinal 
Wolscy is observing, “ Is that the choice spirit you have so 
often described ? I made pretty largo strides towards m akjng 
the people swallow down what J thought proper — but this 
heats all my * Ego et Hex Mtus's * out of doors ! ” A shade 
affirms, “ Wc are all puny statesmen to him ; ” and the 
most astute politicians of history are voted beginners beside 
Pelham — “ If you, old Machiavel, had known him in your 
days, he’d a’ lent you a lift.” 

In the elections which wore held in April, 1754, the 
Court seems to have experienced loss opposition than might 
have been expected ; for although the spirit of the antago- 
nistic “ Leicester House party ” had been damped by the 
death of the Prince of Wales, which occurred unexpectedly 
in March, 1751, it now showed signs of reviving. 

The contest for the City of London gave rise to several 
interesting caricatures. The humours of canvassing are 
displayed in “ The Liveryman’s Levee” (April, 1764), 
which roprcBonts an elector, a self-sufficient tailor, with 
his vulgar wife. The pair are receiving the obsequious bows 
of five of the candidates, who, in 1764, put up for the City 
of London. Tho absence of Sir John Barnard, the celebrated 
city patriot, is professionally marked by a suit hanging on 
the wall, — “ A Plain Suit of Broadcloth for Sir J'ohn 
Steady.” The liveryman is insolently resenting tho 
independence of tho favourite candidate : “ Where’s Sir 
John ? 1 think he is greatly wanting in his duty. Does he 
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imagine thal;^ mm Of my ia to W trifled with? 

Don't he lupT %lfi^ p 0 aspect to be waited on ? " There 
are other alluaiQW reoommendationB for and 

objectiona against^the ^peiotire candklatea. 

Aa ihe disaolutl^i^ of parliament approached, satirical 
views of the situa&lii* b&ame numerous, and there ap- 
peared various well-i?xecuted caricatures upon the subject 
of the city election. In “ The City 'Up and Do\\ti ; or, 
the Candidates Pois’d,” the candidates were represented 
perched upon suspended boxes, part of a huge revolving 
machine. Sir John Barnard, Slingsby Bethel, and William 
Beckford are occupying the upper seats ; they had re^e- 
sentod the city in the last parliament, and, as there were 
no objections against their names, their re-election was 
considered secure. In a side box is Sir Hichard Glyn, 
who was defeated; in another, somewhat lower, is Sir 
Uobert Ladbrooke, a new candidate, who was successful ; 
below those is a fourth box, in which are Sir Crisp 
Gascoyne and Sir William Cahert; the latter, though 
one of the former representatives, secured the fewest 
votes in 1754 . The reason for this falling-off in favour 
is explained by the caricatun'; Calvert is surrounded 
by Jews, who are assuring him: — “You have all oujtr 
interest, for your zealous support of our Bill!” — “Con- 
found your Bill; now T have no hope left,” replies Sir 
William, whose exertions on behalf of this measure lost 
him his seat. Barnard is declaring, “ I am, strictly speak- 
ing, neither a friend to the Jews nor their enemy; ex- 
cepting when they aim at having equal Eights and Privileges 
with my fellow-citizens and countrymen.” While the 
indexible Beckford, who later was Lord Chatham’s 
“ mouth-piece in the Commons,” asserts, “ It becomes 
a Man of Character to keep good Company.” Ladbrooke,. 
who was a distiller, is declaring he “ should like to be in 
good company too,” but “fears it will be with fjie two 
kings “ The King of the Jews ” being Calvert the brewer, 
and Gascoyne, “ King of the Gipsies.” There are allusions 

K 
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to the oocupatioTK^ of the candidates; the voters are 
deolarmgi If the gin-pieroha^ [le#>i^ook63 gets in, gin 
will be oheapei:/' Other eleetQg|^j y ^Mr. to Gascoyne and 
Calvert as •• two very good beer-iqi&s.” Oh the opposite 
side of the river is shown Sampson Gideon, a prominent 
financier of hjp day, and afterwards knighted, — he is con- 
ducted by ^atan, and his hat is filled with gold for purposes 
of bribery ; he is eager to tamper with the balance of the 
boxes in the great Up and Down machine ; ” — ** If I was 
over I would turn the poise, though it cost me the profits 
of the last Lottery.” Gideon was a strenuous supporter 
of those who voted for the Jews’ Naturalization Bill, and, 
before the repeal of that measure, held hopes of getting 
into parliament. He is frequently alluded to in the elec- 
tioneering squibs of the time. That ho had substantial 
reasons for interesting himself in behalf of those in power 
appears from the “ Keport of the Committee appointed to 
investigate the Lottery of 1758,” where it is stated that 
^'Sampson Gideon become proprietor of more than six 
thousand tickets, which ho sold at a premium.” Pre- 
ference allotments, being highly profitable, were useful as 
administrative patronage. 

The city election is further illustrated by an engraving 
called, ‘^A Stir in the City; or, some Folks at Guildhall,” 
which represents various groups of citizens and persons 
prominent at the time, assembled before itiie Guildhall, 
while the six candidates are borne along on a long frame 
with six seats, and supported on men’s shoulders, the pro- 
cession being headed by a bishop ; the party is received in 
state by the sheriffs, who are assuring the prelate, ** as my 
Lord Babbi,” that *^the Guildhall is not the Synagogue,” 
and “ no sons of Levi have place hero ; ” — in general, the 
bishops supported the Naturalization Bill. Dr. Ward, then 
before the public as an advertizing pill-vendor, is from his 
coach distributing quack nostrums ; he is acknowledging 
that “not one will euro an Election Fever.” Gascoyne 
and Mary Squires, the gipsy, crooked and leaning on her 
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fitaffi are repreeentedi inth Hogarth beside them; this 
refers to the Gliar|^ 'iNIpinst Squires brought by Eliza- 
beth Cannings' false on further inyostigation 

by Sir 0. GascoyneillSo retired from the city canvass, 
and successfully contested Southwark. Candidates for 
Hertfoifd, Winchester, and other places are also intro- 
duced. A group of Jews stand b^ the Guildhall; one 
cries, ‘‘ What a shame it is we have no votes ! Sampson 
Gideon is present, and another is confidentially remarking 
to him, *‘Tho’ you can’t vote, Sampson, you may still 
do business there ; ” to which tho contractor replies, in 
reference to his expectation of sitting in parliament had 
the Act to remove tho disabilities of the Jews continued 
in force, thought to have voted in another Building;” 
while a lean Hebrew neighbour whispers, *‘You have 
an excellent hand at a Lottery, all the world knows.” 
Orator Henley, standing in his tub, is recommending his 
butcher friends from Newport Market to convert tho voters 
into Jews; and a hawker is crying, “Sir Andrew Free- 
port’s Address [to the Livery of London] for nothing.” 
The state of tho polls for Loudon and Oxfordshire are also 
given. 

Of tho six candidates carried in chairs, two and two. Sir 
John Barnard (at the head of the poll, 8558), is saying, 
“ These are my fellow-citizens ; I must not forsake them in 
my old age, for I always loved them,” Slingsby Bethel 
(8547), as president of tho Free British Fishery Society, 
promises the Herring Fishery shall thrive,” Beckford 
(2941) is made to declare, “I’ll vote for a new Bridge 
[Blaokfriars] ; but not for a new Jew Bill.” Sir R. Lad- 
brooke (8890) is present, and so are the defeated candidates, 
Sir Richard Glyn, and, at the bottom of the poll, Sir W. 
Calvert, with the Jew Bill in his pocket — for which he 
asserts he “ only voted ! ” 

A further explanation of the allusions conveyed in this 
satire is afforded by the verses which accompanie4 the 
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** O ! Boe ?iiy Rareo Show, good Folks, 

All you who lovo Election JokoH, 

You, John a Stiles ! and John a Nokos, 

, Boodle, Boodle, Do. 

“ See Mr. Sheriff with his wand 
Has xnit the Bishop at a stand, 

Who takes Guildlwll for Holy Land. 

“ Tlioro’s Samxtson, full of discniitoiit, 

Because he’s not in Parliaioont ; 

Which was his very Jieart’s Intent. 

“ Sec Henley, with his surgeons there, 

For Jew conversion all prei>are, 

Butchers cure cases, I declare. 

“ Sir Andrew Froopc>rt has his eye 
T^pon the List and the Lively, 

Fox, BiU'uard, Bethel, Ihs-Kfonl < iy. 

** A Beauty, Mistress Squirt’s, see. 

For Mr. Hogarth and I agree, 

Beauty’s a Lane as crooked as she. 

** There Boclor Ward, with looks tlemiiro, 

Ts giving his jiills, but ho is sure 
Election fevers have no cure.” 

Tho struggle for election was also eiiitoinizetl under tlio 
popular paraphrase of a race-course : “ Tho Parliamentary 
■Race ; or, tho City Jockios (April, 1754). Sir John Barnard 
is Arst on “ Steady,” Mr. Slingsby Jiethol is second on 
“Buzzard ; ” Sir K. Ladbrooke on “Trimmer,” and William 
Bcckford on “Will 0 ’ the Wisp,” are making great exertions 
to cut out Sir llicbard (Byii on “Little Driver,” who is 
flogging bis horse to kei'p the third place, which ho ulti-^ 
mately lost, his name standing fifth at tho close of the poll ; 
Sir Crisp Gascoyne is left behind with “ Miss Canning; ” 
Sir William Calvert has come to grief, his horse, “ Loose 
Legs,” having stumbled over a Jew pedlar, and, with the 
rider, been tlirown out of tho race. Tho contest is witnessed 
by horsemen, gentlemen on foot occupying tho stand which 
the horses must pass, and the usual crowd of spectators 
present on a race-course, including an itinerant gin-seller 
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dispensing spirits to workmen, in allusion to the distiller, 
Sir E. Ladbrooke. Various observations are made on the 
chanoes of the race; “Old Steady [Barnard) is in first! ” 
“Buzzard [Bethel] will blunder in second!” “Will 0’ 
the Wisp [Beckford] has blood in him ! ” and other com- 
ments, as indicated above. The state of the “Parlia- 
mentary Stakes ” is expounded in a copy of verses, possibly 
a parody after one of Tom B’Urfoy’s o'dd ditties : — 

“THE PARLIAMENTARY RACE; OR, THE CITY JOOKIBS. 

“ O ! Shade of D’Urfey, grant me Vit-a 
To slug tlioBo tiockioa of the city, 

Who want in Parliament to got>a 

Doodle, Doodle, Do. 

“ Firat comes Sir Jolm, who wins the day ; 

His horse is ready to run away, 

Nor will at all for ‘ Loose Logs ' stay. 

“ But who is he on that scrambling Brute ? 

Wlmt, don’t yon know, Sir, *ti8 post dispute 
O ! that is Alderman Orator Mute. 

“ Who Hogs so liarcl, the tliird to bo in ? 

O, that is a Knight, Sir Richard Glyn, 

And ‘ Little Driver,' too, will win. 

“ O ! see how he spins there, ‘ Will of the Wisp *-a, 

He’ll distance * Miss Canning,’ and Sir Orisp-a, 

And all the liroomstaifs of the Gipsy. 

“ ‘ O ! Damn the Jew,' Sir William cries, 

As o’er liis horse he headlong flies. 

Ay, that damn'd Jew threw dust in his Eyes. 

“ Sir llobori upon liis ‘Trimming Nog’ 

Has too much spirit too long to lag, 

He soon will pass the tlistance-Oag. 

“ O ! where’s * Miss Canning * ? Out of sight, 

Ay, her best strokes are in the night, 

Now bring her up— or never, Knight.” 

The summary of both the London and tbo Oxfordshire 
contests, which were regarded by ministers as of the utmost 
consequence, are given pictorially in a carefully eiigraved 
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prini^ entitled ** All the World in a Hurry ; or, the Boad 
lipoin London to Oxford/' April, 1754. At the extremities 
of the pldte are views of the respective cities; to these 
the candidates and their supporters are proceeding on 
horse and foot, by two opposite lines of road. To the right>. 
where the London cavalcade may be taken to commence, 
the largest mounted figure, and that nearest the spectator,, 
is intended for Sir John Barnard, the head of the poll, who- 
is trotting along at a steady pace, contented with his 
progress : My steed is slow, but sure, Sir Eobert.’' Sir 
Eobert Ladbrooke, who is urging on his own career, replies, 
“What! witiiout a spur. Sir John?’* — Barnard having 
resorted to no election manonuvres, and not even canvassed 
the voters. Alderman Sliiigsby Bethel, jogging along 
comfortably in his gig, is observing; “I’ll leave my 
Election to the Arbitration of the Livery.” Sir Eichard 
Olyn’s pace, in a post-chaise and pair, is chocked by a 
group of pedestrians in the pathway; “What the Devil 
can’t you got before the Jews, Tom?” he is inquiiing of 
his postillion, who replies, “ They are in possession of the 
Bead, Sir Eichard : ” Glyn, although for some time third 
in the voting, finally failed in his election. Also behind 
the group of foot-passengers aro two prosperous-looking 
personages on horseback, Sir William Calvert and William 
Beckford, both late members for the city; the former is 
bantering his companion, “You W'on’t bo first at Guildhall, 
Brother Beckford ; ” the famous patriot was returned third 
on the poll at the election of 1754: his rival retorts, 
alluding to Calvert’s position at the previous contest, 
“Nor you second, Sir William;” the support Calvert had 
lent the Jews’ Naturalization Bill was, the cause of his 
being rejected in 1754. In the centre of the group of 
Hebrew obstructives is a stout man, mopping his forehead 
and complaining, as ho drags along wearily, “Verily, 
England is too hot at this time of the year I ” — this figure 
represents Sir Sampson Gideon, the loan contractor, who 
is slurrounded by his co-rcligionists. One long-bearded 
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Ifiraellte is crying that “ Sampson refuses to sweat a little 
for our friend Sir William!” (Calvert); another Jew 
declares, “Sir William has been sweated often on our 
account ; ” and a third is saying, “ We must givo him a 
little Grease for once ” (t.c. spend money to further his 
election),— this refers to the oncouragemont the Jews 
offered Sir William Calvert, support rendered in return for 
his assistance in passing the Jow''S*» Naturalization Bill, 
which nearly cost the ministry their working majority, 
while one of the city members, Calvert, the great brewer 
of the day, lost both his popularity and his place in 
parliament. This measure had been passed by the Pelhams 
in the last session, and, until its repeal, Sampson Gideon 
looked forward to a seat as a representative of the City of 
London. On the eve of the dissolution the ministers had 
repealed their unpopular BUI, and this concession to public 
opinion was regarded as an electioneering stratagem on 
thair part. At the other end of the London group is Sir 
Crisp Gascoyne, who gave up his candidature for the city, 
and put up for Southwark, where he was rejected. At tliis 
time Sir Crisp was labouring under undeserved disfavoiiir 
owing to his exertions to procure the conviction of Elizabeth 
Canning, the perjuress, for a false accusation against tho 
gipsy, Mary Squires, who was, through Canning's devices, 
condemned to death, but was subsequently pardoned, after 
Gascoyne's investigation had established her innocence, 
and tho true facts were made public. The case in question, 
which was not cleared up at the time of the elections, was 
the cause of that unpopularity which cost Sir Crisp his seat ; 
in the engraving, he is made to exclaim, “ Why, whore aro 
you. Mother Squires, with your infernal troop ? "—Squires 
was alleged to be a witch I A friend riding beside him is 
pointing upwards, “ Infernal ! Sir Crisp ? why, they arc up 
in the air yonder ! ” — indicating a witch and three weird 
sisters riding on broomsticks over the heads of the par- 
liamentary cavalcade. The leader, intended for the gipsy, 
da exclaiming, “ I am afraid we are too late, sisters.” Tho 
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Kpectators are atandfeg aside to let the processiou pass; 

. one is ebouting bravely for the tried members, Bamiyrd 
and England for ever, huzza ! ” and two others are abusing 
Gideon’s friends, vyhe have hindered Calvert’s election. 
^'Damn the Jewsl they are always in the Vay,” “Turn 
’em out of the Boad.” A copy of verses further elucidates 
the subject 

“LONDON. 

“ wliat ’ ^vithout a <<pur, Sir John, 

And yi*t stoi'd is petting on ? ’ 

' The Btoed ib a good one I’m upon.’ 

“ Says Madame Squires, m the air, 

‘ Our fnond Sir Cnap need never fear — 

Tho’ uo are late, we will he there.' 

“ Sir "William is not first, 'Hs true, 

Nor Bamaid second, tho’ True Blno 
Glyii will be third ~ Jack ! what say you ? 

** If there IB an honest man in tho nation 
'Tib Bethel, I’ll say it without hesitation, 

Nor leave it oven to hia own arbitration.” 

The half of the engraving of *^A11 the World in a 
Hurry,” having reference to the Oxfordshire elections, may 
be taken as an introduction to Hogarth’s famous series of 
The Election ; ” the actual candidates, bosj^es the contest, 
being set forth in this earlier version. 

Tho two horsemen galloping in advance of i!|ieir comg^- 
tors represent Lord Wonman and Sir DAib^ood^ the 
<< True Blue ” candidates, who gained ^ Lead of the poll, 
and were returned as “ sitting 'members,” but virere after* 
wards, on a controverted election petition,” displaced to 
make room for Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner, the 
representatives of the ruling party, who had been supported 
from the first with the entire government interest, and by 
a decision of the Hiteise of Commons were ^iruately seated. 

In the engraved version of this spinled competition, 
Lord Wenman is made to remark, ** They are not far behind 
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TIB, Sir James ; ** to which Dashwooi responds, “ Too far, 
my lord, to get up with us.” That every exertion was 
made is illustrated by the driver of the post-chaise which 
contains the ministorid nominees ; the Saike of Marlborough, 
as postillion, declaring his jades^ i.e, the voters, begin to 
kick” — the elections for Oxfordshire having been in the 
control of the Marlborough family at former elections; 
and, in fact, the same influence was so prep 9 nderating, that 
no opposition after the election of 1754, now in question, 
was offered in the county until 1826, — anotlior Sir G. 
Dashwood was unsuccessful in the Whig interest in 1830. 
Sir Edward Turner and Lord Parker are in the ministerial 
post-chaise ; the duke is proposing to throw over one of his 
nominees — ** Sir Edward, you had better get out ; ” his 
•colleague, however, is resisting this desertion — ** You won’t 
leave me single, Sir Edward ? ” The latter is trying to spur 
their postillion forwards : Push hard, my Lord Duke, or 
we shan’t get in.” Two Whig notabilities are riding at 
a distance ; one is observing, “ Sir James [Dash wood] and 
my Lord [Wenman] have got ground on ’em; ” his neigh- 
bour is confidently replying, “ Ay, and they’ll keep it, my 
boys.” 

Last comes the great man of the administration, driving 
his phaeton and six. Ho bids a mounted messenger to 
‘'ride forward, and tell my Lord Duke I would have been with 
hiiUi but my horses took fright at a funeral, and won’t pull 
together ; ” the Duke of Newcastle is the iierson represented, 
and the circumstance to which he attributes the restiveness 
of his six-in-hand was the deaths just before the dissolution 
of parliament, of his brother Henry Pelham, a man of 
superior abilities to the dtikcv who had filled the same 
offices with a bettor hold on his team. 

^‘OXFOllD. 

** Proia London iritci Oxford Town, 

Soe ttU tbo world is hurrying down, 

Dashwood and Wehmau for a crown- 
Doodle, Doodle, Dot 
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** Tile Duke Of KewcaaUe in hin Fly 

Cannot get up to his grace ; for why ? 

Tile Funeral ! Ah ! men will die. 

Sir Fdward in the chaise you see ; 

' Got out, Sir Edward ! ' ‘0, no I * says he ; 

* What,' cries ujy Liird, ‘ must I single he i * 

“ ‘ My jados begin to kick,* says his Grace ; 

* Sir, you had bctU»r leave the place, 

And never look them in the face*.’ " 

The clectioHB in Oxfordshire were marked by a more- 
animated conflict than elsewhere ; the Jacobite faction was 
still strong there, although the comparatively recent fate 
of those who had declared for the rrotoudor served to keep 
these sympathies within discreet limits. The contest was 
strongly marked by incidents which have survived in the 
four famous election pictures painted by William Hogarth^ 
the unequalled originals of which, still in flne condition^ 
are now somewhat lost to the public in Sir John Soane'a 
Museum,* but of which the engravings are most familiar. 
Hogarth sold the series to his friend David Garrick for the 
modest price of 200 guineas ; at the sale of Mrs. Garrick’s 
effects, in 1823, they were secured by Sir John Soane for 
the corresponding moderate sum of X‘l732 10«. Tho 
“Election Entertainment** was exhibited at Spring Gardens 
in 1761. These ebar act eristic satires seem to apply to 
electioneering episodes in general, not only of the eighteenth 
century, but until within tlie present ; a recapitulation of 
the principal allusions, however, will show -that these 
pictures are composed of studies for the most part drawn 
from life, and founded on the actualities of tho 1754 
contest in Oxfordshire. The “Election Entertainment,*’ 
the first of these plates, is so well known that it was felt 
unnecessary to reproduce any of its incidents. This scene 
might be taken as a genoralistic view of the electioneering 
hospitality and “ open house,** one of the first steps 
towards conciliating support, but that the three “party* 


Sir Jolm Soane secured tliese inimitablo pictures from Mrs. Garrick. 
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cries’* distinctive of this particular struggle are all 
pictorially perpetuated. The scene embodies gluttony, 
turbulence, and false, patriotism, but bribery and violent 
intimidation prevail above all. The mayor, who occupies 
the seat of honour, has succumbed to a surfeit of oysters, 
and a phlebotomist of the barber tribe is endeavouring to> 
blood his arm and cool his head at one time. A ministerial- 
looking personage is treated with courses familiarity, while 
a youthful aspirant for popular favour is submitting to 
tipsified indignities at the hands of his temporary asso- 
ciates* Nichols, who mentions certain assurances he 
received from Hogarth as to the fact that, with one 
exception, none of the figures were intended for portraits, 
affects to recognize the handsome candidate.* This modish 
gentleman has been treating the fair sox to gloves, buff or 
orange favours, and other gear, from the pack of a podlar 
of the Hebrew persuasion, who is also dealing in notes of 
hand; ho holds one for iJ20 from the candidate, signed 
Pention” (Pension being the word). While the 
Court party is regaling the Buffs, or Old Interest, at the 
leading tavern, their opponents, tho Blues, are making 
an out-of-door demonstration; so that a ^iew of tho 
humours of both sides is Bimultanoously afforded. The 
New Interest procession is composed of bludgeon- 
men,” bearing an effigy of tho Duke of Newcastle, with 
the colours of the Old Interest, and a placard round 
his neck, “No Jews,” in allusion to the unpopular Act 
introduced by the Pelhams ( 1752 ) to permit the naturaliza- 
tion of foreign Jews. Another cry, inscribed on a blue 
standard, is “ Liberty and Prosperity,” while a hugo blue 
flag bears the inscription, “ Increase and multiply in spite 
of old ,” t in reference to tho recent Act for tho regu- 

lation of marriages, which had encountered much opposition 

• Hogarth, in tho first state of tho engraving, has 
Boription in tbo yonthfol candidate's letter to bo Commodity lax:om, 
Hai*t, Nichols is not oorreot in describing this gontloni^an as. rham^ 
Potter. Lord Wenman and Sir James Dashwood were tho WJug cattdi- 
datos ; the Tory ropresontatiros wer© Lord Parker and Sir E. Tamor. 

t In the original painting it is, “tlu* lh*vil." 
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And given offence to the multitude. An animated exchange 
of missiles between the political antagonists is proceeding 
through the window; those within are standing a siege 
from showers of bricks, to which they are replying with 
A volley of fluids and furniture showered on the heads of 
the passing patriots; while a rival detachment of Old 
Interest hirelings, displaying their orange cockades, being 
armed with oak cudgels, and headed by a partisan with a 
drawn sword, is sallying forth to make a diversion on the 
besiegers. A champion Orange bludgeon-man, seated on 
the floor in the foreground, has evidently returned from 
A raid on the foe, in which he has had his head broken, 
but he has succeeded in carrying off one of the obnoxious 
blue standards. A butcher, with a ‘‘ Pro Patria favour 
twisted round his head, is pouring gin upon the bruiser’s 
cracked cranium, which he has first plastered with a 
**Your vote and interest ” card ; the doughty champion is 
reviving his spirits with the same stimulant ; his foot is 
trampling upon the spoils of victory, the broken staff and 
the flag inscribed, “ Give us our eleven days,” — another 
whimsical popular party cry, explained by the alteration 
in the style, introduced in the session #751, to correct 
the calendar according to the Georgian computation, then 
adoi)ted })y most Europ( 3 an nations. To equalize the 
number of days, so that the now year should in future 
begin on the 1 st of January, cloven intermediate days 
were for that occasion passed over between the 2 nd and 
14th of September, 17*02, so that the day succeeding the 
2nd of that month would bo reckoned as the 14th — an 
alteration which provoked discontent, and, in spite of its 
obvious convenience, was denounced as a Popish innovation. 

** In aoventeoji humlred and fifty-throe, 

Tlio stylo was chuiiged to P — p— ry [Popery], 

But that it is likVl, we don’t all agreo ; 

Which nobody can duny. 

When the country folk first heard of this act, 

That old father Style was condemned tp be rack'd, 

A.nd robb’d of his time, which appearsHcf be fact, 

Which nobody can deny ; 
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“ It puzzl'd thoir brains, their senses perplex’d, 

And all the old ladles wore very much vex'd, 

Not dreaming that Levites would alter our text ; 

Which nobody can deny.” 

(The Jaxv\i Triumph.) 

The business of the meeting, regarding the gluttony and 
drunkenness among the diversions, is centred in bribery. 
The Buff parliamentary agent has a seat next the un- 
conscious municipal in the chair ; before him is a ledger 
ruled with columns for sure votes ” and doubtful.” The 
occupations of this important factotum arc deranged by 
a flying brick from the opposition, which has stj*uck Lome 
on his temple, bringing him down headlong, with destruc- 
tion to objects around. Amid much horse-play and prac- 
tical joking — to the strains of an extraordinary orchestra 
— promises of payment, bank-notes, and broad^pieoes 
are being put into circulation. A lean Methodist tailor, 
with Blue sympathies, and who is suffering from qualms 
of conscience, is placed between two fires, the personal 
violence of his wife, with a half-shod offspring appealing 
for new shoes, while a clerkly agent is pi’cssing on liis 
acceptance a handful of silver coins to reinovo his pious 
scruples. Although bribery was so generally admitted, 
and stalked barefaced throughout the country, it was 
even then contrary to statute. With bis usual irony, the 
painter has shown the “Act against Bribery and ('’or- 
ruption ” turned into pipe-lights, and thrown aside in the 
tray of “long clays,” together ^Yith a ])acket of tobacco, 
for the use of smokers. This latter bears the name of 
“ Kirton’s befit,” and has its jieculiar signifioanoe : Nichols 
records that Kirton “ was a tobacconist by St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street, who ruined his health and consti- 
tution, as well as impaired his circumstances, by being 
busy in the Oxfordshire election of 17f>4.” Tlio pictures 
on the walls, according to Hogarth’s practice, greatly assist 
the story : there is .a view, presumably of Oxford frpm the 
river — ^the city is represented in flames; an undertaker's 
escutcheon — ^the field sable bears three gold pieces, with 
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let chevron, the motto “ Speak and Have,” surmounted by 
an open mouth by way of crest proper. A portrait of 
William, Prince of Orange, as the Protestant prince of 
the Bevolution, has been slashed across by rabid and 
indignant Jacobites, in allusion to the faction then sup- 
posed to have had much influence in Oxford; branches 
•of laui’el are entwined round a buff flag, marked Liberty 
and Loyalty,’* the standard of the party. 

Further allusions to the reBi)ectivo Houses of Stuart 
«tnd Hanover may be detected in the plate, Canvassing 
for Votes,” in the signs of the “Boyal Oak,” vc,r%m ** The 
Crown.** 'All the taverns are pressed into the service of 
the candidates as a matter of course, the enterprising 
competitors striving to secure the preponderance of publi- 
cans, their interest, friends, and followers. Tim Parti- 
tool, Esq.,*’ possibly a hit at Bubb Dodington, whose 
person, as sketched by Hogarth, may bo identified in at 
least one picture of this series, is located at the Royal 
Oak.” , This enterprising gentleman, as depicted on his 
canvass, is nicknamed ** Punch,” also indicative of Bubb’s 
unmistakable figure. A porter has brought two packages, 
evidently polling cards, inscribed, ‘‘ Sir, your vote and 
interest;” one of these parcels is directed ‘'at Punch’s, 
at the * Royal Oak ’ Yard,” and to the candidate in question 
the bearer is presenting a note with the superscription, 
Tim Partitool, Esq.” Above this gentleman’s head, and 
partly concealing the painted signboard of Oharles II. in 
the oak, with the three crowns of the United Kingdom 
among the branches, is a pictorial poster in two compart- 
iments. In the upper one are shown the Treasury and 
Horse Guards, both burlesqued ; while from the tall story 
of the former flows a stream of gold, which is being packed 
into sacks for conveyance by waggon into the country — 
there to be distributed for the purposes of bribery — ^to 
'Strengthen the party already in power, known as the Old 
Interest (their own). The way this is to come about is 
shown in the lower compartment of the painted cloth : 
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Punch, candidate for Guzzledown,” the farceur, with his 
protuberant rotundity of back and (‘corporation, has a 
wheel-barrow before him, filled with bags of money, 
marked £7000 and £9000, and in all amounting to a 
considerable sum ; he is casting about the broad -pieces 
in a shower from a ladle, and they are caught in the hats 
•of expectant electors. 

“ See from the Treasury flown the gold, 

To 8lu»w that those who’ro hinujhi are sold ! 

Come, Perjury, moot it on the road — 

’Tis all your owti — a waggon-load. 

Ye party fools, ye courtier tribe, 

Wlio gain no vote without a bril) 0 , 

Liivishly kind, yet insinoore. 

Behold in Punch yourselves appear. 

And you, ye fools, who poll for pay, 

Ye little great men of a day, 

For whom your favourite wiU not care, 

Observe how much bcwitcli’d you are.’* 

The candidate is treating all around, within the inn, 
as seen in the bar-parlour, his followers are feeding 
gluttonously ; in the balcony above are two fair nymphs, 
whose favour ho is conciliating by purchasing trinkets 
from a Jew pedlar. A farmer voter of some influence, 
probably a S(|uire of the Tony Lumpkin order, who has 
ridden into Guzzledown, is making the most of his oppor- 
tunities : the landlords of the rival inns are ostensibly 
pressing him to accept invitations to dinner at the re- 
spective bead-quarters; the host of the lioyal Oak is 
pouring a shower of silver into the receptive palm held 
out by the wary elector, while the other hand receives 
the broad golden retainer of *‘Tbe Crown.*' The land- 
lady has a lapful of money, while one of George’s grena- 
<liers (liko those seen in “ The March to Finchley ”) is 
slyly watching the reckoning of the plunder, probably with 
an eye to spoliation on his own account. The. Crown, 
which is also the Excise Office, is the scene of an animated 
'Contest, rival bludgeon-men are in fierce conflict at the 
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doorwfty, furniture and stones are being thrown about, and 
a mari from the window is discharging a gun into the thick 
of the fray below — an allusion to a murderous episode which 
really occurred. The sign of tho Crown,* suspended to 
a huge beam, is in process of removal ; a man above, on the 
wrong side of the 8ui)port, is sawing it tlirough, while 
confederates below are dragging it down by force : tins ^ 
also figurative — tho man above, who is assisting to demolish 
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the Crown, will eomo down sinuiltaneously, while those 
beneath it will be crushc'd by its fall. At a third house is 
tho sign of tho Porto Bello, at tho side door of which is 
aeon a barber demonstrating with pieces of tobacco-pipo 
the manner in which Porto Bello was itself taken with six 
ships only ; his companion, a cobbler, has given up w'ork, 
having received sufficient money from the elections to afford 
to forego toil for tho present. 

The view of the Polling Booth is full of intention. 
Within, seated at the hack, on a raised platform, ar(3 tho 
sheriffs or bailiffs ^Yith whom the election rests, and their 
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attendant, the beadle; in the front are the poll clerks, with 
their register-books, and the lawyers to see the tostameiita 
duly oflFcred for attesting tho oath ; in the left corner, a 
veteran (the Militia Bill peeps out of his pocket), who 
has lost both arms and ono leg, is touching the testament 
with tho iron hook which does duty for his missing hand ; 
the clerk is trying to stifle his laughter, whilo the opposition 
lawyer is energetically protesting against this proceeding 
as informal. ITogarth has literally brought “ tho blind 
and tho halt” to the hustings; in fact, as was too 
frequently witnessed on these occasions, he has introduced 
tlic extremes to wiiicli recourse was had, — a pitiable idiot, in 
a hopeless stage of imbecility, is brought up to tho poll in 
a chair ; this poor creature’s mind is too far goue to dis- 
tinguish l)Ctweea his right and left hands; the clerk is 
vainly endeavouring to get tho X)roper attestation, while tlio 
keeper, or mad doctor, l>r. Shebbeare,* whose legs are 
adorned with fetters as a felon, is x)rorai)tiug his charge ; a 
political letter of tho doctor’s is shown in his pocket. 
Another victim, t'vidontly on the verge of dissolution, is 
smuggled up to the booth 111 an unctmseious state, wrapx)ed 
in a blanket and curried hy two repulsive ruffians; ono of 
them is puffing a blast of tolmcco smoko full in the face 
of tho dying man, to whose night-cap is pinned a True 
Blue” favour. 

Swift, reverend wag, lenie’s pride, 

Who lov’d the comic rein to guide, 

Has told UH, * -Tailors, wlien tliey please, 

L®t out their flock to rob for fees.’ 

From this sage liint, in nooilful cases, 

The wights, who govoni other places, 

Let out tlieir crow for private ends— 

Ergo, to servo themsolves and friends. 

Behold, here gloriously inclin’d 

Tho Sick, the Lame, the Halt, and Blind ! 


• Dr, Shebbeore, in his »Cth Letter to tho Jeopio ^ 
eiouBly uhuaed the roigniiig dynasty, for which Loi^ etc Sab- 

him to stand in tlio pillory, to bo itnpnsouod for tbrt>e years oi 
Boquently l^ord liuto ooniplimeutcd him with a pension, which Bhobboaro 
enjoyed to his death. ^ 
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From Workhouse, Jail, and Hospital, 

Submissive ooino, true Patriots all ! 

tk * * « • 

And 'scaped from wars and foreign clutches, 

An Invalid’s behind on crutches.” 

Drinliinf? is still proceeding, and “dying speeches** are 
liawked about, with the usual heading of a rude woodcut of 
the gallows, in allusion most probably to a local occurrence 
which produced considerable agitation amongst the public 
at large — the passions of the multitude having been set 
into a liame, in the absemee of political excitement, by the 
trial and execution at Oxford, in 1753, of a young woman, 
Mary Klandy, for poisoning her father under rather 
romantic circumstaiices ; she persisted in assorting her 
iimocence, even on the scaffold ; a num])er of pamphlets 
were published upon her case, which became the subject of 
warm dispute. 

All these “ bllcction ” plates are rich in suggestive 
allusions, the moaning of many of whicli are now lost. 
Hogarth in his third plate has indulgcnl in simple allegory. 
Britannia’s state roach is in difliculties, to which, by tlio 
Jiid of the eheck-striiig fastened to her coachman’s arm, 
she is vainly endeavouring to draw the alteiitioii of her 
driver, who has has laid down his reins, being otherwise 
engag(‘d; the two sor\aiitR on the box are absorbed in a 
game of cards, while one is cheating, — an allusion to tln^ 
extraxagant gamhliug 2)ropensiti(‘S which, to so large and 
DTotorious an extent, disfigured society iu general, and 
Xuirticularly (at this time) those charged with the interests 
of the kingdom. 

The fourth plate, “Cliairiug the Members,” exhibits the 
last and apparently most trying episode as regards tlu* 
successful candidate; the hero of the hour — the newly 
returned member, elected in the True Blue, or New 
Interest — occupies a position which may have its honours, 
but obviously has its perils. In place of the actually 
returned members, Hogarth seems to have selected the 
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figure of the intriguing manager of the Leicoster Houbo 
party, Bubb Dodington (afterwards Lord Molcombe), for 
the hero of the chairing, scene. He is elevated only to find 
himself surrounded with embarrassments ; the dangers of 
his chairing are lost sight of momentarily, for his pale face 
is horror-stricken by being confronted with a fair lady of 
fashion ; she is equally affected by the rencontre, for she is 
swooning away — it is presumed with apprehension — ^in the 
arms of her maids. Over Bubb’s head flics a goose — a happy 
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conception, understood to be introduced as a parody of the 
‘‘ Triumifli of Alexander,*^ by Lo Brun, whore that grandiose 
artist has suggestively made an eagle hover over the head 
of his hero. In the Blue procession following the chair- 
men are all the elements of an election triumph — rough 
music of marrow-bones and cleavers, True Blue flags,* 
plenty of bludgeon-mon, while a “ block head,” wearing the 
buff favour of their opponents, is carried to ridicule the 

• Marked “ Now Interest ” in the original painting, wkioli is nocesfiarily 
oasior to decipher than the engraving. 
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opposition. Another humorous episode is shown in a 
vixenish dame sporting a buif cockade ; she has boldly broken 
through the ranks of the Blues, and is driving from their 
midst her husband, a tailor, detected in his duplicity by 
the virago, who is soundly cuffing her crestfallen inferior 
moiety,’* lately deserted to the enemy. A barrel of beer 
has been placed in the street for public use; a pewter 
measure stands beside it ; the mob seems to have used the 
opportunity, as a would-be drinker is discovering that the 
cask is already emptied. In the distance, a second chaired 
member is skilfully indicated, of whom the shadow only 
is seen, projected on a wall, while ho is carried along to 
the evident risk of limb and life, as his gesticulations imply. 
Among other accessories may be noted a tar-barrel, in pre- 
paration for a bonfire later on. The sun-dial bears the date 
1755 (when the picture was completed), and marks three 
o’clock, the quality dinner-hour. The bigwigs of the Court 
party are assembled at an adjacent mansion, at which a 
plentiful banquet is about to bo served : a French chr/f his 
long clubbed tail bound with an orange favour, a female 
cook, noblemen’s servants, and other retainers, all wearing 
the colours of the Old Interest, are carrying the silver- 
covered dishes in procession. The ministerial adherents 
are assembled on the first floor ; a large handsome window 
— all the panes of which have been broken by the stones 
of the patriots, affords a good view of the guests; from 
the side window they are catching the prospect of the 
Blue demonstration, surveying with malicious delight the 
perilous situation of the alarmed chaired member, whoso 
triumph seems, for the time being, the reverse of enviable. 

It is said the figure of the chief personage is intended 
for that of the Duke of Newcastle; the Duke of Marlborough 
was also actively engaged on the Tory side ; while the back 
of another, wearing a broad ribbon, is possibly meant for 
Lord Winchilsea. Among the artist’s fugitive sketches, 
as published at his widow’s, Leicester Fields, in 1781 , are 
the two caricatures— engraved by Bartolozzi, from the 
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Earl of Exeter’s collection of Hogarth’s originals — repre^ 
Renting Bubb Dodington (very like ‘‘Punch”), and the 
back view of Lord Win^hilsea; both these studies might 
have been made for the plate of “ Chairing the Members.” 
These iigurcs aro also included in a caricature entitled 
‘‘ The Kecruiting Sergeant ” 1757 (the design of which 
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was ascribed to the Hon. George Townshend), while that 
of Lord Winchilsea, who was at the head of the admiralty, 
is reproduced with scarcely any alteration, excepting the 
position of the paddle shown over his shoulder, in the 
Triumph of Neptune.” 

Other multifarious incidents aro given in the fourth 
plate of the ” Election.” A soldier with the Buff colours is 
washing the wound received on behalf of his employers ; 
his sword is snapped across the blade. A pig-driver, 
flourishing a formidable flail, is doing battle with a bear- 
leader, who is armed with a bludgeon. The backward 
swing of the flail is imperilling the security of the new 
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member’s seat, while wounding the chair-bearers. Bruin 
is helping himself from th» offal pail of a passing ass— the 
patient animal stopping to munch a thistle by the wayside ; 
the driver is belabouring the bear over the head, to the 
alarm of a monkey equipped a \a viiUtaire and riding on the 
brute’s shoulder. In the monkey’s fright, a musket at his 
side is discharged in the face of a little chimney-sweep, 
who, raised aloft on the wall, is stooping forward to orna- 
ment a sculptured skull or effigy of death, placed above the 
church gate, with a pair of huge round spectacles, in imita- 
tion of those worn by Lord Winchilsca. This burning of 
powder, like the other episodes, has its significance; for, 
according to the account of Nichols, who claims to have 
discussed the liiddon meanings of these pictures with 
Hogarth himself, it was “ during the contest(‘d Oxfordshire 
Election in 1754 an outrageous moh in the ' Old Interest ’ 
had Bmrrounded a post-chaise, and were about to throw it 

into the river (occupant and all), when Captain T , 

withinside, shot a chimney-sweeper wiio was most active 
in the assault. The captain was tried and acquitted.” 
Among the items in these election bills it will be observed 
that more or less mortality has generally to be reckoned, 
“death by misadventure ” having been sufficiently promi- . 
nent in most contests of the kind during the turbulent 1 
times of the past. Private iiropcrty was held in small 
respect while rioting was rife ; for instance, Hogarth has, 
in the scene of tho chairing, shown a mansion partially 
demolished, intending to imply that the house had been 
wrecked by the riotous mob in the course of their eccentric 
diversions : it will be noted that the wilful destruction of 
houses and furniture was another recognized feature of 
election times. 

The diary of George Bubb Dodington, Baron of Mel- 
combe-Begis, docs not, it is true, contain any enlighten- 
ment upon the subject of tho Oxfordshire election as 
depicted by Hogarth, yet tho writer is circumstantial in 
liis account of tho elections of April, 1754. Tho records. 
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liowcver, deal with other contests in whicli the diarist was 
active, and notably one which brought Dodington much per- 
plexity of mind and loss of cash. The accounts are nearly 
all set down as recitals of long interviews with the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was then trying to strengthen his 
hands by giving away places to those whose allegiance 
was doubtful ; while Dodington, upon whose influence 
and assistance he could reckon, reaped nothing but morti- 
fleation, being in fact an intriguer who was for once played 
upon for ends other than his own by a more astute 
and less scrupulous diplomatist than himself. The heads 
of the alliance aro set down as under discussion. Bubb 
was to furnish his interest towards the electing the now 
parliament (the dissolution was then an affair of hours), 
claiming to return six members on his own account. 
“ I did it,” ho writes, “ in the county of Dorset, as far 
as they pleased to push it. 1 engaged also spccilically 
to choose two members for Weymouth, which he desired 
might ho the son of the Duke of iJovonsliire and Mr. Ellis 
of the admiralty.” The candidates nominated by the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord J. Cavendish and ]\rr. Ellis, were faucccss- 
fully returned by Dodingtou’s influence in the sequel. 
Further, there was opposition in Bridgwater, where Bubb 
was expected to return t\No members. Lord Egmont was 
putting up for that place against the Court, and it was 
the royal pleasure that Dodington should sacrifice himself 
to keep the Tory candidate out, as signified through 
Pelham; to which Bubb replied, “that I desired him, 
when next these matters came to be discussed, to lay me 
at the King's feet, and tell him that, as 1 found it would 
he agreeable to his Majesty, I would spare neither pains 
nor expense to excludo him ; and thus it became my engage- 
ment to do it if I can.” “Lord Egmont's successful 
return,” he writes, “ need not affect my election, though 
it might destroy the Whig interest in Bridgwater for 
ever.” Poor Bubb, oblivious of the royal antipathies to 
the friends of the Prince of Wales, w as hoping to secure 
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bis old post of treasutter of the but tho leadership of the 
House of Commons had fallen upon the Pelhams, and, as 
the party must be strengthened there, it was hinted that 
the Duke of Newcastle would have to buy Kupportors by 
giving away to waverers the offices which rightly were due to 
his friends ; to which Dodington replied without sophisti- 
cation, “ that ho considered himself as useful there as his 
neighbours, and, considering his age, rank, the offices he 
had held,” and, “ adding to that, choosing six members 
for them at my own expense, without the expense of one 
shilling from their side, I thought the world in general, 
and ey^i^ the gentlemen themselves, could not expect that 
their ptetensions should give me tho exclusion.” Tho duke 
remarked jtliat ^‘the ease and cheapness of the election 
of Weymouth had surprised him, that they had nothing 
like it ; ” and Buhh considered again that there wore few 
who could give his Majesty six membox'S for nothing.” 
Newcastlo then took the stout future Baron Melcombe in 
his arms and kissed him twice (!) “ with strong assurance 
of affection and service ; ” moreover, notes of all Bubb had 
said were written oat for the king’s pleasure. A week later, 
Dodington sets down, “ Dined at Lord Barrington’s, and 
found that, notwithstanding the ffno conversation of last 
Thursday, all the employments are given away.^ 

Nevertheless, ho valorously went to work to try and 
return two members for Bridgwater, though rather against 
his inclinations; unfortunately, although the doings of 
each day are set down, tho details of the election have been 
abbreviated by tho editor of tho diary, Henry Wyndham. 

** 3754. April 8tli. Arrived at Eaathury. 

‘*31. Dr. aiul 1 wet <mt from Eastbury at four o’clock In the 

morning for Bridgwater, where, us 1 ex])ected, I found things veiy 
diaagi-ceably framed. 

“32. Lord Egmont came, witli trumpets, noise, etc. 

“ 13. Ho and we walked tho town : we found nothing unexpected 
as far as w'o went. 

“ 14, 16, 10. Spent in the infamous and disagrocable compliance with 
the low habita of venal wretches. 
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17 . Came on the election, which 1 Ujst hy the injustice o£ the 
Returning Olficor. The numberft wore — for I^)rd Kgmout 110, for 
Mr. Balch 114, for mo 105. Of my good votes 15 were rejected . 8 
bad votes for Lord Egmunt were received. 

18. Loft Bridg\vater for over. Arrivedat Easthiiiy in the evening. ' 

Altogether Dodington places his 6 xpenbes at 412500, later 
on at £B 100 , aiid finally, when the king had thrown him 
over, at nearly ;fl4000 spent in this affair. According to 
an accepted political axiom, what a man buys he may 
sell; Pelham admitted to Dodington that he possessed 
'' a good deal of marketable ware (parliamentary interest), 
and that if I would empower him to offer it all to the 
king, without conditions, he would be answerable W bring 
tlio affair to a good account.’' In this instance the vendor 
sold himself for ''just nothing at all," as is shown in the 
diary. The king disliked Bubb as the adviser of his 
son, whom he hated. 

“ April 2(). I went to the Duke of Newrastlo’s. llccoivod with 
much seeming affection : thank* for Weymouth, whore I Iiad sif^eeded ; 
sorrow for Bridgwater, whore 1 had not. 

***•«« 

“ 1 began by telling him tliat I hod done all that was in the power 
•of money and labour, and sliowed him two bills for money remitted 
thither, before X went down, one of £1000, one of £500, besides idl 
the money then in my stewoi'd’s hands, so that the election wouli 
cost mo about f 2500. In the next place, if this election stood, tlie 
borough was for ever in Tory hands ; that all this wujb occasioned by 
want of proper sujiport from the Court, and from the bcliaviour of the 
servants of the Crown." 

The truth was that the Court had really defeated 
Dodington. Lord Poulett, a lord of tho bedchamber, “ had 
acted openly against him with all his might ; " and this 
action on the port of the higher powers had carried tho 
Government employees, so that " live out of tho Custom- 
house officers gave single votes for Lord Egmont. 

‘‘The next hood was — that, in BX>ito of all, I liada fair majority 
of legal votes, for that tho Mayor had admitted eight bad votes for 
liord Egmont, and refused fifteen good ones for mo ; so that it was 
entirely in their own hands to retrieve tho borough, and get rid of a 
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troublesome opponent, if they pleased ; tliat if the king required this 
piece of service, it was to be done, and the borough put into Whig 
hands, and under his influence, without any stretch of power.” 

Tlio iutricacies of electioneering are supplanted by those 
of statecraft from this point; Bubb’s diary rehearses — 
spread over four months — the reasons for and against 
petitioning for a just return ; but it peeps out, and therein 
lies the rub — that Dodington has inflamed the Tories by 
his assistance in Dorset. Now, just at this time, the Duke 
of Newcastle sought to make friends vsith the opposition; 
and it occurred to this slippery tactician that, as Dodington 
had had the sole onus of trying to keep out the Tories 
and failed, if he allowed Lonl Egmont to retain his 
seat for Bridgwater, it would purchase his allcgianct^ 
without the cost and inconvenience of putting some post 
or piece of state preh'rment at his disposal. Thus did 
Dodington sacrifice both his money and pains without 
conciliating the favour of tho king, with whom the ambitious 
courtier was the reverse of popular. 

One important feature of electioneering, missing in the 
later days, was the edifying j^ractico of “Burning a Prime 
Minister,” making effigies of unpopular ciindidates and 
obnoxious ministers for burnt-offerings. 

A caricature appeared in 175G representing a street, 
in the precincts of Westminster it is presumed, filled with 
a crowd of enthusiastic patriots on their way to make a 
bonfire of the offending minister in effigy. The figure 
wears a cocked hat, and has a wig and mask, evidently 
copied from those of the living prototype, mounted on a 
stick ; the coat and gloves are stuffed ; the legs are sticks, 
hound up into a rude resemblance to stockings and shoes. 
The effigy is strapped on horseback. At the rear is a gibbet, 
on which the dummy premier is to be finally suspended. 
One of the mob bears a supply of faggots. Beneath this 
pictorial satire, which is executed something in the style 
of Sayer, the caricaturist of a later date, appear the 
verses : — 
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“ Wore you hi elhgy to bum 
Each treacherous statesman in lug tuiu, 

What better would Britannia be, 

Wliilst the proud knaves thenmclvcR are frio ? 

Knaves have brought disgrace upon In i ' 

Have bought her votes and sold her Honour 1 ’* 

Tho following manifesto explains the object of this 
publication^ an appeal Against Corruption,” and directed 
to securing tho purity of elections against Ministerial 
bribery. The subject of the squib was evidently suggested 
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by tho Guy Fawkes processions of November. It appeared 
at the time when tho Newcastle and Fox administration 
was near its fall and after those expensive elections in 
which the duke had spent enormous sums in bribery. 

“ Who can call to rumombranco iinthout abhonciice tho behaviour 
of a Whiggish Ministry, who, neglecting ovoiytliing else but tho 
business of Bribery and Corruption, reduced the credit of tho Nation 
and themselves to so low on ebb, that at length they were obliged to 
import Hessian and Hanovenaii Trooi>s to suppoit an luimonge uncon- 
stitutional standing army, in defendmg them and tlicir mciisures at 
home ; whilst our perfidious enemies raviiged and distressed our 
wretched Ooloiiies in every other part of tho globe. Now it would 
be England if the several Tory or motley udmmistrationa 
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Ruice that time could demonstrate that they have spent loss time and 
treasure in the same destructive employment. As a tree is known by 
its fruit, BO is a bad minister by his attempting to influence Electors, 
or oven to gain a Majority of the Elected by any other means than the 
justice of his m<3asures ; otherwise tho use of a national Council is 
sui>ursuded ; and when a King is thus dcxtrived of the disinterested 
deliberations of his people in Parliament, the authors of the undue 
influence are certainly guilty of I’reasou in the strictest sense of tho 
word,** 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JOHN WILKES AS A rOrULAlt REPTIKSENTATIVE. 

Tn the whole history of (electioneering no figure is more 
conspicuous than that of John Wilkes, the quondam patriot, 
*wbo was by the attacks of others brought into a prominence 
which neither his abilities nor character justified. 

Hogarth commenced hostilities against Wilkes, Churchill 
(The North Briton), and Beardmoro (The Monitor) by 
attacking their publications incidentally in that unfor- 
tunate attempt at political satire of his, christened “ The 
Times,’' Plate I. (17C2). It will be remembered that the 
figure of the artist’s patron, Lord Bute, is there glorified 
as a Scotch husbandman engaged in extinguishing a 
general conflagration; while a frenzied man, intended to‘ 
personify the Duke of Newcastle, is driving a wheel- 
barrow filled with Monitors and North Britons against the 
legs of the zealous Scot, who, unmoved, continues his 
exertions to subdue the threatened ruin of tlie State. Pitt 
and Lord Temple are farther assailed — ^not too cleverly — 
in this view of the “ Times.” On this provocation, Wilkes 
and Churchill naturally took up the cudgels in their own 
defence, and certainly gave Hogarth cause for irritation. 
He prepared the second plate of *'Tho Times,” with a 
further pictorial castigation of his now-declared adversaries, 
but was induced to reconsider the policy of publishing the 
plate, and thus giving greater offence ; conse(jucntly it was 
not until thirty years later, when the quarrel was almost 
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forgotten, and the opponents had long been at rest,* that 
the world was favoured with a view of this equally laboured 
satire, when it was published by the Boydells at their Shake- 
speare Gallery, with the collected works of W. Hogarth 
(May 29, 1790). George III., Bute, Temple, Lord Mans- 
field, and others, arc introduced in this version, but the 
portion which is pointed at Wilkc's, in continuation of this 
‘‘ rough bout of clever men clumsily throwing dirt at each 
other,” as it has been described, is the figurement of Miss 
Fanny, of *‘Coek-lano ghost” notorit^ty, pilloried and held 
up to infamy side by side with Wilkes, whose offence is 
indicated as “Defamation.” On his breast is pinned a 
copy of the Briton , the No. 17 which was specially 

devoted to a base attack upon Hogarth. This incendiary 
publication is already threatened with flames from the 
penitential candle hold by *‘MisR Fanny,” his shrouded 
companion in disgrace. Indignities arc showered upon 
Wilkes in allusion to his involved circumstances ; his empty 
pockets are tunicd inside out, a school-boy is watering his 
legs, a woman is trundling a mop over his head, and ho is 
generally regarded with derisive contempt by the crowd. 

The crowning effort of Hogai*th’s revenge for the abuse 
showered upon him by both Wilkes and Churchill was the 
famous etching in which the popular favourite is pilloried 
to all time as the typo and very personification of every- 
thing false and sinister, and j^et most lifelike as to resem- 
blance; fur Wilkes was himself so cynically candid as to 
admit in after-life that he was “growing more like his 
portrait every day.” The famous likeness represents 

* As concornerl Clmrohill and tho nrlist, thoj botli departed, it may bo 
sriid, “ wairinf? to the very vergo of tho ffravo,” in 1764. Lohh than n 
month before the painter’s doatli appeared Churcliill’s familiar lines, treat- 
Jiij^ his niitagonist as iihoiuly slain by hw sativo 

“llognrth would draw Inm (Knvy must allow) 

E'en to the life, was UooAurii i.ivino now." 

^"nriously ononph, flvo weeks after fho«?n lines appeared, I ho poet was liko- 
wise Rath(>red to those shades to which ho liad with sportive venom promo- 
hiroly consigned his antagonist, in all probability without anticipating tho 
literal fulfilment of his prophecy. 
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Wilkes seated in a chair at a low table, on which is an 
inkstand and the "Rorth Briton, Nos, 17 and 45; he is 
holding the staff, topped with an inverted vessel to bimulatc 
the cap of liberty. Attitude and 
features are alike expressive, andi 
as Mr. Stephens has described it, 

'‘he leers and squints as if in 
mockery of his own pretences to 
patriotism.” WJion brought ui^ 
from the Tower, to which Lord 
Bute’s party had \entured to com- 
mit him for tlio attack in the yortli 
Biifon, No. 45, Wilkes was tried at 
AVestminster, before Chief Justice 
Pratt — Bubscquently eulogized as 
the champion of Froodom and Justice,” and hotter known 
to fame as Lord Camden, — who caused the prisoner to bo 
discharged, to the frantic delight of the populace. It 
was on this occasion that Hogarth secured his oppor- 
tunity of sketching the idol of the peoi>le and the thorn of 
tho Court, In a note prefixed to “An Kpistlo to William 
Hogarth,” by Churchill, it is averred that when l\lr. Wilkes 
was the second time brought from the Tower to Westminster 
Hall, Hogarth skulked behind a screen in the corner of tho 
gallery of tho Common Pleas ; and while Lord Chief Juslice 
Pratt was enforcing the great iirinciple^s of the Constitution, 
tho painter was em])loyed in caricaturing the prisoner. So 
l)opular was this print, issued at one shilling, that Nichols 
mentions “ nearly four thousand copies were worked off in 
a few weeks.” “The Epistle” referred to vas provoked 
by the etching of John Wilkes, “Drawm from the Life.” 
Hogarth is said to have felt severely the retort which the 
vigorous and “bruising” Churchill thought proper to 
make, 

“ Lurking, moat ruOiaii-like, Iwhind ti scrocii, 

So plac’d all tliinga to aeo, himself uiisecu, 

Virtuo, with duo contemjit, saw Hogarth stand, 

Tho murd’rous pencil in hia palsied hand,” etc. 
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To this pasquinade, uhicli revelled audaciously in the 
realms of libel, and wa.-. otheiisvise a false and indefensible 
attack on the artist’s private life, Hogarth characteristically 
replied with his graver; but not to lose time, while his 
mind was heated by the attack, he utilized a plate on which 
was already engraved his own portrait and his dog, after the 
painting now in the Natioujil Gallery, and burnishing out 
those parts ■which were in his W'ay, ho engraved — 

“ Tho Uruisor, G. Churchill (oiu-o the llcvd. '), in the iharacter of a 
UuRaian HeroulcH, rogfiliii}' IniiiBclf after haMii" kill’d the inoiister 
(hvricatura that ao aorely ‘gall’d liia nrtuoua fiiciid, ilu‘ Hcaven-borii 
Wilkes. 

“ * Hut he had a Club tlua Dragon to drub, 

Or he had ne’er doii *t I TvaiTant ye.’ ’’ 

(Oruqoii of lluz/f/. 7/.) 

Tins plate "was issued at Is. Gd., and seems to have gone 
through various alterations and additions from first to last. 
On the palette which first displayed tho mystifying “lino 
of boouty,’* was substituted two desigiis of a figurative 
nature — the one having rcfi'rence to Pitt, his resignation 
and annual pension, and his city supporters, represented by 
the emblematic civic guardians, Gog and Magog ; tho other 
a group further applying to the castigation of the designer's 

foes. Hogarth is armed with 
a triple whip, with which ho 
is lustily chaBtising a big 
dancing bear, Churchill, held 
bound and muzzled, as not 
only the artist but the ministry 
and tho Scotch faction would 
have rejoiced to have effected; 
the Bruiser to the clerical 
ruffles and bands has incongru- 
ously added the modish laced hat of a man about town ; 
the other end of the rope, by which Hogarth has secured 
tho boar through the muzzle, is fastened round an ape, 
intended to personify Wilkes. This animal is wearing a 
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wig exactly similar to that eliown on Wilkes’s head in the 
too-famouB etching; the Rorih BriUm is in his left hand; 
the spear, topped with the inevitable cap of lilnrty, is 
turned into a hobby-horse, to infer, according to Mr. 3^\ G. 
Stephen’s account, that Wilkes used Liberty to get his 
own ends, which not more than a child progresses on its 
‘cock-horse’ did he reall}" obtain.” 'The face of the 
fiddling pi'i'sonage, \\ho is making the music for this pretty 
caper, is a fi'atureless blank ; he wears a ribbon of knight- 
hood, and it is understood that Earl Temple is the person 
intended. 

Other uncomplimentary allusions to Wilkes and his 
proceedings api»ear in the Ihihlle Advertmr, where is a 
woodcut of an execution, LW., and M.P., with a “ Toast ” — 
“ ]\lay loyalists walk f*asily in their Boots fa reference to 
Lord ButeJ, and malcontcuis die like Wilks in their shells.” 

The notoriety of John Wilkes was much assisted by tho 
ill-advised and clumsy conduct of tho ministry, which 
elected to make a martyr of tho man whoso career i>rovcs 
him to have been but a sham patriot, and, who, if unnoticed, 
was totally without weight or consequence. On April 30, 
1768, Wilkes found himself, in spite of the Habeas Corpus 
granted by tho Common Pleas, conducted to the Tower on 
a warrant, signed by the Earls of Egremont and Halifax 
as Privy Councillors and Secretaries of State, authorizing 
tho Constable of the Tower, the Eight Hon. John Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, — 


“ to reooive into your custody the lH>dy of John Wilkes, Esq. , herewith 
sent you, for being the author and pu1)lit»lier of a most infamous and 
seditious libel, entitled the North Britov ^ No. XLV. , toiuling to 
inilaiuo tlie minds and alienate the affections of the pcoi)l(' from His 
I^jesty, and to oxcito them to traitorous insurrections against tlie 
Ofovernment.” 


The small engraving which exhibits Wilkes in the Tower, 
forms one portion of a series, entitled “ The Places ” (being 
a sequel to “ The Posts a political pasquinade, dedicated 
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to Bamber Gasoign, Esq., a Trading Lord for the tima 
being. 

“ Satire's a harmless, quiet thing — 

Tis application makes the sting.’’ 

No. 8 is styled a Safe Place; the title is ‘^Moderations 
Moderation, this was Wonderful Moderation, an old song.'* 
The prisoner is simultaneously attacked by curs, and by 
one of the historical lions of the Tower, which cannot do 
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much harm, being chained to the secure post Magna Charta. 
Wilkes is threatening his assailants with a whip ; be has 
on a spear the cap of liberty — this emblem is inscribed 
Habeas Corpus," A yeoman of the guard is in charge of 
the hero of the XLV. A^orf/f Bnton, 

“ There’s a scone for an Englishman ! Patriots ill-us’d, 

Magna Charta despised, and jHior Freedom abus'd ; 

Once the love of our country brought xirofit and pow’r, 

Jbit it now, tho’ with glory, sends Wilkks to the Tow’r/* 
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In the version of Daniel cast into the Don of Lions ; 
or, True Blue will never stain ” (April 29, 1763), Wilkes 
is shown the centre of a highly elaborate allegorical com- 
bination, which deals with the incidents of his arrest, 
associated with the North Briton^ and his obnoxious 
writings. One of the scenes exhibits the king’s messengers 
violently breaking into Wilkes’s house, Great George Street, 
Westminster, and ransacking his receptacles for papers. 
On the other side, the messengers are shown conducting 
AVilkes to the Tower, the title “ Den of Lions ” not being 
wide of the mark, since it, at that time, was the abiding 
place of the I’oyal menagerie. AVilk(*s is made to declare : 
** Corruption I detest, and Persecution I despise,” — senti- 
ments be&tting the patriotic martyr, as he was then believod 
to bo, a goodly repute ” with which he was only too de- 
sirous of parting in exchange for such bribes as wore 
weighty enough for his acceptance. In the symbolic view 
of this new ‘‘Daniel,” the goddess Fame hovers over her 
whilom favourite, with a wreath to crown his brow ; she is 
publishing, through her trumpet, Magnus est Veritas;” 
the door of the den which confines the lions is a prominent 
feature. Below appears the Lieutenant of the Tower; he 
has a written "‘counsel’s opinion” in his hand, and is 
replying to a demand for admittance made by Wilkes’s 
brother, “ Consider, sir, my Lord Temple was not suffered 
to see him.” When Wilkes was committed to the Tower, 
both his brother and Earl Temple applied to be admitted 
to see him, and were refused. 

The “general warrant ” on which Wilkes was arrested 
was proved illegal, and on a writ of Habeas Corpus, he was 
set at liberty on the ground of liis privilege as a member 
of Parliament. After his release from the Tower, WUkes 
was involved in a duel, and severely wounded ; he then fled 
to Paris, January, 1764, and was, in his absence, expelled 
from parliament and outlawed for contempt of court. On 
the issue of writs for the general election, after the dissolu- 
tion of parliament, March 12, 1768, Wflkes, who had 
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made several vain attempts to got the sentence reversed, 
suddenly presented himself as a candidate to represent the 
city of London, in the interval addressing to the king a 
submissive letter imploring pardon and the reversal of the 
sentence of outlawry which had been pass'd upon him. 
This petition the king rejected with decision. Although 
Alderman Sir William Baker was the only citizen of note 
or influence who supported him, Wilkes persisted in his 
candidature, the lower people embracing his cause with 
ardour; but ho polled the minimum of votes, and was 
signally defeated, the successful meuabors being the Hon. 
Thomas Harley, lord mayor, with 8,729 votes; Sir B. 
Ladbroke, 3,078; William Beckhnd, 8,402 ; Barlow Trecoth- 
wick, 2 , 9 / 57 . The unsucc(‘8Hful candidates ww Sir iliuhard 
Glyn, 2,828; John I’atterson, 1,709; and Wilkes, at the 
bottom of tlie poll, wiio contrived to secun^ 1,217 votes. 

On Wilkes’s return from the Guildhall at the close of th(‘ 
poll, March 23, 17G8, w’liero, as seen, he obtained tlio lowest 
number of votes, the iicoplo displaye'd tluir fervour for 
spurious patriotism hyreunoving the horses from his carriage, 
and drawing it themselves ; other extravagancic'S of a like 
nature showed the spirit of the multitude, l)y whom Wilkes 
was regarded as the tribune of the peojile, a situation vt*ry 
much to his taste. Considering his moh-popuhirity assured, 
he now proposed to conciliate his opponents ; the first step 
was to make a pretence of submission. On the 22nd of 
March, he wrote to the solicitor of the treasury : “ I take tho 
liberty of acquainting you, that in tho beginning of the 
ending term I shall present myself to tho court of King’s 
Bench. I pledge my honour as a gentleman, that on the very 
first day I will there make my personal appearance.” The 
letter sent by Wilkes to the king was certainly a plausible 
'^Composition, but the fervid assurances there given being in 
direct antagonism with the conduct of tho writer at 'that 
very time, it may be hold that George III. was justified in 
treating the applicant with indignant contempt. 
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“ SlUB, 

“I tlius to thn>w myself at your Majesty’s feet, and 
«ui)i)licato the mercy and clemency which ahiiie with sucli lustre among 
your ]>rincely virtues. Seine former ministers, whom your Majesty, 
in condescension to the wislies of your people, thoiiglit proper to remove, 
employed evciy wicked and deceitful act to oppress your subject, .itid 
to avenge ilieir own ])er8onal cause on him, whom they imagined to he 
the principal autlior of hriiiging to public view their ign<)rance, insuf- 
Jicicncy, and treacliery to yonr Majesty and iheoiatiun. 

“ I liavc been tlie innocent and uiiluippy victim of revenge. 1 was 
forced hy their injustice and violence into exile, which 1 have never 
s'cased to consider, for many years, as the most cruel oppression ; 
because I could iM)t longer bo under the benign inliuonce of your 
Majesty in this laud <»f liberty. 

With a heart full <if zeal for the service of your Majesty and my 
country, 1 implore, Sire, your clemency. My only hopes of pardon 
jire foimdod in tho groat goodness and benevolence of your Majesty ; 
and eM'iy day ctf fieudom you may be graciously jdeased to permit mo 
tho eiij(»yiueut <»f, in my dear iiativ'e land, shall give proofs of my zeal 
and attaclimont to youi' service.” 


Tliis letter was judiciously ignored, but meanwhile fresh 
imhlicity was awaiting Wilkes — on the 27tli,howas carried 
l>y a writ of nqiius nt Icgnhuu to tho King’s Bench. 

Tlu* return of Wilkes from I’nris, liis failure for tho city, 
and election fur Middlesex are figurtitively shadowed forth 
in “ The Flight of Liberty/’ a broadside consisting of two 
engraved designs, “The Ih'turn of Liberty,” and “Liberty 
Jtevived,” with vorBes in praifio of Wilkes and reflecting 
adversely upon his antagonists. In the upper compartment 
is shown the Court, or administrative faction, destroying 
tho Temple of Liberty (an allusion to Earl Temple), raised 
above tho statue of Wilkes, with the cap of liberty, as usual, 
elevated on the staff of maintenance. Lord Bute trampling 
on Magna Charta, is foremost of the destroyers who are 
wrecking the whole ediflee, tho very foundations of which 
are being razed ; the “ Laird of Boot ” is exclaiming, “ Weli 
said^ guid friends, down with the mighty TempUP in 
allusion to the protection and patronage that nobleman 
had already extended to Wilkes ; the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
North, and other ministers are aiding. The second design 
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shows " the Temple of Liberty built by John Wilkes, a.d* 
1762/* reinstated, “never to fall again.” 

Nothing daunted by his defeat for the city of London, 
Wilkes at once offered himself for the county of Middlesex. 
In his “Memoirs of the Keign of George III.,” Wali>ole 
gives certain glimpses of the dection proceedings, which 
ore as descriptive as a more detailed account : — 

‘*Onthe23r(l of March the Election began at Brentford; and wliilo 
the irreBolution of the (/o\irt and the carelesBiiosB of the Prime Miiiisteiv 
Grafton, caused a neglect of all precautions, the /.enl of the popuhict^ 
had heated itself to a pitch of fury.’’ 

The other candidates were Sir W. Beauchamp Proctor and 
Mr. Cooke, the former memberH. Cooke, who hod sat from 
1750, was confined with the gout; a relation, who appeared 
for him, was roughly handled. Amidst the wrecking of 
carriages which ensued, that of Proctor did not escape tin' 
attention of the roughs ; it “ was demolished by the mob.” 

The coach-glasses of such as did not huzza for “Wilkes 
and “Liberty” were broken, the paint and varnish of 
chariots and coaches, met and stopi^od for miles round, 
were spoiled by the mob — scratching them with the favourite 
“45.” Lord Bute, generally the object of popular disfavour, 
was denounced by an attack made on his residence, where 
the mob broke his windows, as usual, but failed to effect an 
entrance ; the same unwelcome attention was paid to Lord 
Egremont*s,' m Pall Mall, as the chief signatory to the war- 
rant for Wilkes’s committal. The Duke of Northumberland 
had the honour of appearing, whether ho would or no, of 
being forced to supply the mob with liquor, and to drink 
with them to Wilkes’s success. The demonstration assumed 
formidable proportions; all the windows from West to East 
wore illuminated to please the mob, otherwise they were 
broken by tho riotous “true loyal Britons and friends 
of Liberty,” who performed some curious feats ; some of 
the regimental drummers, not the Scotch regiments it may 
be premised, boating their drums for Wilkes. This astute 
diplomatist, finding his election secure, very prudently dis- 
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missed his enthusiastic partisans, such as the weavers, 
back to town, the poUing* was ended, and by the next 
morning quietude was resumed in the vicinity of Brentford. 
Some of the incidents were particularly ludicrous, the mob 
going out of the way to perpetuate the number of th(' 
Rtyrih Briton so objectionable to the Court. The Austrian 
Ambassador, the Count de Seiloni, described by Horace* 
Walpole in a letter to the Earl of Hertford as the most 
stately and ceremonious of men, was obliged to get out of 
his coach, and ignominiously held with his legs in the air 
while the figures *'45 ** were chalked on the solos of his shoes. 
This insult formed the grounds of an official complaint. It 
was as difficult for the minister to help laughing at the 
gravity of his representations as to redress the slight 
offered to a friendly power in the person of its repre- 
sentative. 

Wilkes was now master of the situation ; all his expecta- 
tions were verified. Elated with success, his audacity enabled 
him to make the most of his undeserved triumph, and 
assuming a tone which heaped fresh mortifications upon 
the Court, ho printed an address of acknowledgment to his 
constituents, in which ho invited them to give liim their 
instructions from time to time, and x>romised that ho would 
always defend their civic and religious rights. Although 
posing as the champion of liberty, Wilkes’s parliamentary 
career was a dismal failure; in the House he was of no 
account whatever. 

It is interesting to note contemporaneous opinion on a 
point which is so strongly distorted by partisanship that 
independent impressions arc rare. Dr. Franklin, whose 
genuine passion for liberty it must bo admitted was as 
absorbing and unaffected as Wilkes’s assumed patriotism 
was shallow and self-serving, happened to be in London 
at the time of the violent ferment occasioned by the 
Middlesex election in 1708. Although lately returned 

• John Wilkes, Kadical, 1290; Georgo Cooke, Conservative, 827; Sir 
W. B. Proctor, the unsuccessful Whig oaudidatc, polled 807 votes. 
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from Paris, and himself, a citizen of the land which oo^i- 
plimented Paine, he thus unreservedly sums up the popular 
candidate, together with the political agitation associated 
with his pretensions. 

’Tis really an extraordinary event to boo an outlaw and exile of 
bad personal character, not worth a farthing, come over from Prance, 
set hiniself up os a candidate forHh© capital of the kingdom, iniM his 
election only by being too late in bis application, and immediately 
carrying it for the principal county. The inol>, spirited up by numbers 
of different ballads, Bung or roared in the streets, requiring gentlemen 
and ladies of all ranks as they passed in their carriages, to shout for 
Wilkes and Liberty ; ’ marking the same words on their coaches with 
chalk, and ‘ N<j. 45 ’ on every door, which extend a vast way along the 
roads into the country, f went last week to Winchester, and observed 
tliat ff)r fifteen miles out of town there was scarcely a dcu’r or w'ind(»w- 
shutter next the mad unmarked, and tins coiitmued here and tliero 
quite to Winchester, which is sixty-four miles.” 

Tho day of Willcos’s election appeared the portrait of 
** John Wilkes, elected Knight of ,tho Shire for Middlesex, 
March 28, 1768, by the free voice of the people,” with, 
according to tho allegorical taste of the time, Hercules 
and Minerva as supporters, the latter crowning the elect 
M.P. with a wreath, while tho former tramples upon the 
serpent of Envy ; the genius of Liberty is holding tho staff 
of maintenance, surmounted by the cap of liberty (as in- 
variably associated with Wilkes), and is pointing to tho 
portrait ns her champion. Simultaneously appeared an 
engraving commemorative of other incidents of tho return 
from Brentford, showing the valour of the chief magis- 
trate of the city. The guards on duty at St. James’s 
Palace had orders to bo in readiness to march at boat of 
drum to suppress any riots which might take place ; it has 
been described how certain drummers took to drumming 
for Wilkes, while his sympathizers marched through West- 
minster to tho city, upsetting all in their way, chalking 
doors, breaking window-glass, both in houses and carriages, 
inscribing vehicles and foot-passengers impartially with 
15.” Wilkes and Liberty ” was the cry, and woe to thoso 
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who did not join in shouting, for they, without further 
inquiry, were promptly knocked do\vii. In the city, the 
mob grew more outrageous, the lord mayor being the Hon. 
Thomas Harley, who had been elected for the city, at the 
top of the poll, when Wilkes, his name lowest on the list, 
had been defeated ignominiously ; moreover, the lord mayor 
was a courtier, and was denounced subsequently in the 
Sortk Briton as ** a political gambler,’* nor was the charge 
groundless. The mob accordingly attacked the Mansion 
House and the lord mayor’s private residence in Alders- 
gate Street ; neither of these places being illuminated in 
honour of Wilkes was a sudicient offence in the sight of 
the mob, who proceeded to demolish the windows : every 
pane of glass was broken, even to those of the lady 
mayoress’s bed-chamber. Then they erected a gallows, 
on which was suspended a boot and petticoat to symbolize 
the Princess of Wales, only too well-known, according to 
popular clamour, in association with the Earl of Bute, the 
Laird of the Boot” thus indicated in close proximity; 
these suggestive emblems of hated ** secret influence ” were 
also marked *^45” for the nonce. The pictorial satire 
evoked on this topic, The Bapo of the Petticoat ” (March 
28, 1768), exhibits tho lord mayor making a sally from the 
Mansion House, supported by constables armed with long 
staves; tho chief magistrate has himself seized the ob- 
noxious boot and petticoat, amid ther ridicule and laughing 
resistance of the rabble, who arc treating his lordship to 
indignities. Belpw the design is inscribed, ” He valiantly 
seiz’d the Petticoat and Boot at the portal of his own 
Mansion. — Daily Advertiser.'' 

This loyal zeal was rewarded with signal favour. 
Harley was made a councillor of State, and subsequently, 
Ihrough Lord Suffolk, obtained a lucrative contract. To 
the impression of this print in tho Oxford Magazine the 
foUowmg verses were added : — 

Sing tli(ni, my niuso, tho dire contested fray, 

AVhero Harley clar'd tho dangers of tlio day; 
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PropitiouB Day, that could at once creat/O 
A Merchant Tailor ** Oouncillor of State I 
A numerous multitude contriv'd to meet ; 

And Halloo Forty-Fioe thro* every street ; 

And (what’s incredible) were lieard to cry 
Those words seditious, Wilhei and Liberty f 
On lofty standards in the air did float 
Those hieroglyphics * Boot and Pettieoni* 

Boon as their dreadful shouts accost the ear 
Of grocer knights, and traders in small-beer, 

Confounded and amaz’d the Guildhall court 
Forget tlioir custard, and forsake their port ; 

Away, with ghastly looks, lo, Harley ran, 

And thus, in doleful plight, their dismal tale l)egan 7 
‘ Most honour’d, most belov’d, tlum best of men ! * 
■»«««* 

Tlien from his mansion rush’d the varrons chief, 

To serve his countiy, or to — take a thief : 

But more resolv'd to crush llebellion’s root, 

And triumph o’er the Pidticoat and Boot ; 

In equal ludance hung the fierce dis]>iite 
Between the warlike Magistrate and Boot. 

The Boot and Petticoat at length gave way, 

And now remain the trophies of the day.” 

On the 20th of April, Wilkes appeared before the Court 
of King’s Bench, Westminster, of which event an engraving 
was published- On his surrendering to his outlawry, the 
Attorney-General moved for Wilkes’s commitment, but 
the judges refused to grant an order to that e£fe(^tf on the 
ground that ho was not legally before the courts Wilkes 
then left, accompanied by the plaudits of the spectators. 
** The Scot’s Triumph ; or, a Peep behind the Curtain ” gives 
a further illustration of this subject ; this print, and another 
following, are announced in the Puhlic Advertisvr : — 

• A less dig^iflf^ view is taken of the lord mayor’s offloious inter* 
vention, in the PitUtiral Ilegtst&r, 17(18, whore it states he had degraded, 
by his personal interference, ** the dignity of his offlee to that of a petty 
constable;'* and in a letter rofornng to the royal and ministerial favours 
conferred in return " for his nctivo and spiritod behaviour,’* the new state 
official is, in his capacity of merchant-tailor, thus addressed • 

“ And now, my lord, as we are brother tailors, how could you bo so ni%* 
kind ns not to join eight of ws to your right honourable self (nine tailors 
proverbially making one man), when you wero dubbed the other day a 
I'rivy Councillor." 
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“ To CoimoiMeurs.— Tliia day is publiohod a satirical scratch in tlio 
style of Rembrandt, entitled The Scotch Triumph ; with the representa- 
tion of their amazing exploits in St. George's Fields ; the murder <»£ 
the innocent, and tiie sacrifice of Liberty, by Molock ; with some 
cunous anecdotes.” 

In the first version, Wilkes and his friends arc driving 
to surrender in state ; thoir coach is* about to crush d 
Scotch thistle by the way ; the mob have taken the horses 
from the vehicle and are dragging it themselves on the road 
to the Bench; Wilkes is thus addressing bis vociferous 
supporters — ** Gentlemen and Friends, lot me bog you to 
desist ; I*m willing to submit to the laws of my country/* 

All the leading political personages are introduced as 
spectators. Lord Holland, an alleged ad\iBer of Lord 
Bute, is observing, “We have got him safe in a trap at 
last.’* “ Jemmy Twitcher” (Lord Sandwich) is responding, 
“ Yes, but I much doubt whether wo shall bo able to keep 
him there.’* On the 27 th of April, Wilkes again came up for 
judgment, and was then committed to the Kmg’s Bench 
Prison. On his way thither, in the custody of two tipstaffs 
of Lord Mansfield, the coach was stopped by the people, 
a further poi)ular demonstration was made, the horses 
were removed, and the vehicle drawn through the city by 
an enthusiastic crowd, the marshal’s deputies being 
invited to get out. He finally \vas escorted to a public- 
house, the Three Tuns Tavern, in Spitalfields (or Cornhill, 
according to Walpole’s account); from thence, after the 
departure of his demonstrative admirers, Wilkes judged it 
prudent to make his escape, and surrender himself again, 
this time at the prison gates and to the marshal of the 
King’s Bench. When the news of his incarceration reached 
the mob there was a fresh uproar ; the day following, the 
prison was surrounded, the palings enclosing tho footpath 
were tom up and made into a bonfire, and tho inhabitants 
of Southwark found themselves under the necessity, either 
of illuminating thoir houses, or of taking tho consequences ; 
tho mob dispersed on the arrival of a small guard. 
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Meanwhile Sergeant Glynn was arguing before all the 
judges of the Court of King^s Bench respecting the errors 
of Wilkes’s outlawry ; while, from his place of confinement, 
Wilkes next proceeded to address his sympathizing con* 
stituents : — 

“TO THE GENTLEMEN, CLERGY, AND FREEHOLDERS OP 
THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

“ (iENTLEMR?!, 

“In Hnpport of tlio liberties of this country against the arbi- 
trary rule of luinistera, I was before coniinittod to the Tower, and am now 
sontencod to this i)riHon. Steadiness, with, I hope, strength of mind, 
do not however leave mo ; for tint same consolation follows me hero, 
the consciousuess of innocence, of having done my duty, and exerted 
all my abilities, not unaucoessfiilly, for this nation. I can submit 
even to far greater siilfcrings with cheerfiilnesH, because 1 see that iny 
countrymen rcu)> the happy fruits of my lalumrs and pcrHccutitms, by 
the repeated decisions of our Sovereign courts of justice in favour of 
liberty. I therefore bear ux> with fortitude, and even glory, that 
I am called to sull'er in this cause, because I eontinue to find the 
juoblest reward, the aiiidausc (»f my native country, of this great, free, 
and spirited iieople. 

“1 chiefly regret, gentlemen, that this confinement deiirives me of 
the honour of thanking you in person, according to my iiromise ; and 
at xiresent takes from me, in a great degree, the jiower of being useful 
to you. The will, however, to do every service to my constituents 
remains in its full force ; and when my sufferings have a period, the 
first day I regain my liberty shall restore a life of zeal in the cause 
and interests of the county of Middlesex. 

“ In this iiriBou, in any <»ther, in everyplace, my ruling x>aiiV>bm will 
bo the love of England and our free constitution. Foi* those objects 
I will make every sacrifice. Under all the oppressions which 
ministerial rage and revenge can invent, my steady imrpose is to 
concert with ytui, and other true friends of the country, the most 
probable means of rotiting out the remains of arbitrary jiowor and 
Star-chamber iiKpiiMitioii, and of improving us well as securing the 
generous plans of freedom, which were tlie boasi of oUr ance-stors, and 
I trust will remain the noblest inheritance of our posterity, the only 
gontiine characteristic of Englishmen. 

“JOHN WILKES. 

** Khuf* 8 Bench Pristni^ May 5#/j, 1708.’* 

By this letter it will be seen that Wilkes chiefly appealed 
to what is best described as clap-trap sensationalism ; he 
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continued, however, to he tho cause of constant appre- 
hension, the military and other authorities taking every 
precaution to preserve the peace of the metropolis. 

While Wilkes was kept a ])risoner in tho King*s Bench, 
the authorities made demonstrations of resorting to armed 
force for the ostonsiblo purimso of preserving tho peace of 
tho metropolis, and, taught lu-ecaiition by the famous 
“ 45 demonstration which followed Wilkes's election for 
Middlesex, to check further rioting with firnmess, which 
unfortunately degenerated int«) ferocity. 

Parliament mot on the lOth of May, Lord Camden being 
now lord cliancellor. It seems the misconception had 
arisen that Wilkes’s outlawry w’ould be reversed, and that 
in any case he would be suffered to attend the assembling 
of parliament. With the design of conveying him thither in 
triumph, a great body of people were gathered at the 
King’s Bench. Kiiiding their expectations disapi^ointed of 
seeing the idol ot tho hour set at large and reinstated as 
** the tribune of tho people,” they demanded him at the 
prison, and grew very tumultuous ; whereupon the Riot Act 
was read by tw^o justices of Surrey, but the mob threw 
stones and brickbats while it w^as reading, when one of the 
spectators, seeing other persons run, ran too, but was 
unhappily singled out by a idcket of the Scotch Guards, 
who l^ke their ranks — a breacli of military discipline — 
and followed him about five hundred yards into a cowhouse, 
and there shot him dead, ” Sgon after this, the crowd in- 
creasing, an additional number of the Guards was sent for, 
who marched thither, and also a party of horse grenadiers 
(two regiments had, it appears, been under arms in St. 
George’s Fields throughout tho disturbances), when, the 
riot continuing, tho mob w^oro fired on by tho soldiers, and 
five or six wore killed on the spot, and about fifteen 
wounded, among them being two women, one of ^ whom 
subsequently died of her wounds. She w\ns, it appears, 
trying to move her oranges out of danger. Another 
account says {Gentleman' a Magazine) several of tho people 
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killed ware paasing along the rood at a distance ; and, later 
on, it is said not one of the persons actually concerned in 
the rioting were hurt by the firing. Several versions of 
the fatal affair appeared immediately. The case of the 
inoffensive youth who was thus barbarously slaughtered 
excited general sympathy; his name waa William Allen, 
and his father was master of the Horseshoe Inn and 
Livery Stables, Blackman Street, Southwark. On ttie 
Scotch faction was heaped all the opprobrium of this 
rogretablo transaction. 

Among others, appeared the illustration of “ The Scotch 
Victory,” 1768 ; on the wall of the outhouse, to which the 
lad had fled for sliedter when pursued, is *4/5,” an allusion 
to the cruelties of the Highland raid in 1745, as well as to 
the “XLV. North Briton.’* Alexander Murray, the ofiicer, 
Donald Maclury, a corporal, and ^facLaughlin, a grenadier, 
are shown in the act of assassinating Allen. A halter 
which lies near the feet of the soldiers and a sketch of 
a gallows and a man hanging indicate the i)ul)lic sentiments 
on the matter. The letterpress is to this effect : — 

“The numumoiital inaciiption on a toinbHtonu erected over the 
grave of Mr, AVilliaiii Allen, junior, in the churchyard of St. Mary 
Newington, Surrey. ‘Sacred to the memory of William Allen, an 
Kiigliahinan of unHpotted life and aniiahle diHXM>Hition, who was 
mhumanly Tiii/rdc/fd near St. tleorge’s Fields, tlie 10th day of May, 
1708, by Scottish detachments from the army.’ 

“ ’Twas Grafton plann’d the horrors of that day j 

’Twas Weymouth urg’d th* enforcing his commands ; 

Twas Barrington that gave th’ exciting pay, 

Tln‘ ))rice of blood flow’d through his guilty hands.” 

The Duke of Grafton was first lord of the trea8ur3\ 
Viscount Weymouth, afterwards Marquis of Bath, was one 
of the secretaries of state ; he had urged the advisability 
of calling out military aid to strengthen the civil authority. 
Viscount Barrington was secretary at war. He had 
thought proper to convoy to the field-officer in command 
of the Foot Guards the royal approval of the men’s 
behaviour. 
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Ho begged they may be assured that every possible regard 
nliall be shown to them in return for their zeal and good conduct on 
tliis occasion,’' *'and in case any disagreeable circumstance should 
ha]>pen in the execution of tlieir duty, they shall have every defence 
and protection tliat tlie law authorities, and tliis Office (the War) 
tan give.” 

Justice Gillam, vvbo was the first tp give the order to 
the third regiment of Guards to fire on the people, was 
tried for the murder of Redburn, a weaver; the judges 
acquitted him of all responsibility, and complimented him 
on the humane manner in which ho had exercised his 
authority. Sergeant Glynn, AVilkes’s friend and adviser, 
A^as for the jirosecution. In the course of the evidence it 
appeared that there had been assembled in St. George’s 
Fields a disorderly concourse, where, after shouting 
and Liberty,** they made an attack on the King’s 
Jkmch Prison, threw stones into the marshal’s house, and 
at length burst open the outward gate of the prison, to the 
terror of the keepers, who not only feared for the secui-ity 
of their prisoners, but imagined their own lives were 
endangered ; notwithstanding their apprehensions, the 
keepers guarded the inner gates from the mob, so that 
the rioters dispersed without effecting their purpose. 

The marshal, anticipating another attack the day 
following, applied to the magistrates for assistance, as 
shown in the foregoing. On the 10th of May, a larger mob 
4 iSBembled, repeating the cry of “ Wilkes and Liberty ; ” 
whereupon the magistrates began to expostulate with them. 
The Riot Act was then read, and its intentions endeavoured 
to be explained. The rabble hissed and hooted the soldiers, 
who endeavoured to scatter them. At last, a stone struck 
Justice Gillam, and he ordered the firing, though, as far as 
<jould bo proved, there existed no absolute iieccssity for 
this extreme measure. Gillam, who was exhibited to 
ridicule as “ Midas, the Hurrey justice,” appears to have 
been most unpopular, if not altogether unfit for the respon- 
sible position in which he was placed; '^the note sent to 
a bookseller by a magistrate ” is attributed to this hero : 
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Sir, Send mo tho ax Be Latin to a Gustus of Pease/’ On 
his trial, James Derbyshire, a bookseller, deposed that 
Mr. Gillam said publicly in tho hearing of the soldiers, 

that hia orders from the ministry were, that some men must 
he Jdlled, and that it were letter to kill five and twenty to-day 
than one hundred to-morroivi' According to tho liov. John 
Horne (afterwards Tooke, and known to fame as the 
“ Brentford Parson ”), who was lu'csent at tho riot, it was 
ho who procured the warrant for the arrest of the soldiers. 
The trial did not take i)laco until tho 9 tli of August. Wit- 
nesses appeared against Donald kfaclury, who was charged 
with firing tho fatal shot ; it was Macliiry (01 M'Laury) who 
said ‘‘Damn him, that’s him, shoot him.” Mr. Allen’s 
ostler declared that when Allen fell, after the prisoner had 
fired, Maclury said, “Damn it, it is a good shot.” On his 
way to gaol, the day after the murder, it was proved 
Maclury acknowledged “tliat what they liad done was in 
consequence of orders, and he hoped they should obtain 
mercy.” Tho defence was that MacLaughlin, a grenadier, 
acknowledged to Mr. Gillain and six soldiers that it w^as lie 
who shot Allen, and that his incee went off hy accident. 
Ho hod since deserted, and, it was openly stated in the 
papers, received one shilling a day to keep out of the w’ay. 
The verdict was “ not guilty ; ” and it was admitted that, in 
order to save tho life of tho soldier, w’ho was liable for 
murder, it had “been found necessary to suffer the jiro- 
secutors to persist in their mistake in apprehending and 
impeaching an innocent man, and in tho mean time giving 
the grenadier who actually fired the gun an opportunity 
to escape.” Both soldiers were charged at tho King’s 
Bench, when, by arrangement, the guilty man was admitted 
to bail, to be smuggled out of harm’s way ; “ the other was 
remanded back to prison as the person who actually shot 
the lad,” according to tho proceedings, May 16 , 1768 . 

Another version of the “Scotch Victory,” with the 
rebus of the jack-boot standing under a petticoat, and 
enclosed by Scotch thistles, forms part of a mock dedica- 
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tion : To the Earl of (Bute), Proteotor of our Liberties, 
this plate is humbly inscribed by P. Junius Brutus.” 

" The Operation, ”‘a frontispiece to the Political Register 
for Jxme, 1768, shows Lord Bute stabbing Britannia with 
a dagger, while the ministers already mentioned in associa- 
tion with the death of Alien are catching the blood which 
flows from her wounds ; — 

The Blood of Vitals from her woiuids ho drew, 

And fed tlio Hounds that help’d him to pursue ** 

(Drypen’.) 

The Oxford Magazine for 1769 gives an engraving of 
the monument finally erected over the grave of Mr. Allen, 
junior. It represents an altar tomb enclosed by iron rails : 
on one side is introduced the reprobated Scotch thistle, 
with the legend, ** Murder screen’d and rewarded ; ” on the 
other side is shown a Scotch soldier of the third regiment 
of Foot Guards, evidently intended for the murderous 
MacLaughlin, approaching and pointing to the inscription 
on the tomb, exclaiming, “ I have obtain’d a pension of 
a shilling a day, only for putting an end to thy days I ” 
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CHAPTER VIL 

MIDDLESEX ELEOTIONB, 1768-9. 

WiTmN a month of his return died Goorgo Cooke, the 
Tory colleague of Wilkes in the representation of Middlesex, 
■who had sat from 1750 ; he was prothonotary of the Court 
of Common Picas, one of the joint paymasti^rs of the 
forces, and colonel of tlio Middlesex Militia* Consequent 
on his decease a seat for the county was to be contested 
in December, 1768, and the public were indulged Mth' 
another exciting struggle at the Brentford hustings. The 
candidates were John Glynn, the friend and advocate of 
Wilkes, and Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, the candi- 
date defeated in the previous election. The superheated 
state of popular feeling had not had time to cool 4|>wxi ; 
moreover, Wilkes, the chosen of the electors, Wa|*a prisoner. 
Both parties on this occasion seem |o have resorted to 
terrorism; mutual recriminations as to the hiring of 
ruffians and bludgeon-men were made during th6 inqumes 
into the disturbances which ensued. A view of the 
tion, ''Scene at the Brentford Hustings,’* 1768, exhibits 
the violent and brutal behaviour of morcenarics in tlio pay 
of Proctor’s faction — chiefly reckless bullies, according to 
the engraving of the Brentford election, Pemalos are 
beaten oauselessfy ; a fruit-stall is wrecked, and a respectably 
attired person is taking advantage of the confusion to help 
himself from the stock, whilst the proprietress is wantonly 
beaten with a heavy cudgel; the legion of bludgeons iB 
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enlisted in the cause of “ Liberty and Proctor ; a hero 
whose head is shayen, and who is evidently a professional 
pugilist of the Figg and Broughton type, is made to 
e^^olaim, “For a guinea a day; damn Glynn and all his 
friends.” Other beaters — chairmen, linkmen, and the like 
— are driving all before them, and carrying the hustings 
by assault, demanding, “ Bring dbwn the poll-book— 
Proctor shall be the man.” The scattered remnants of 
a rival mob are retiring; one of those is exclaiming, 
“ D yo, you dogs — we’ll match you all presently.” 

The 0.1/ord Magazine (vol. i.) has printed the corre- 
spondence which ensued upon the disgraceful violence and 
the attack on the hustings, in wliich several persons were 
injured and at least one fatally. The candidate ultimately 
returned, John Glynn, began by addressing a “ Letter to 
the Freeholders of Middlesex,” pledging himself that the 
blood of his constituents so wantonly shed should bo 
vindicated, and the charge brought home both to the hired 
and the hirers — “ the more exalted their stations and the 
more privileged thoir persons, the louder is the call for 
justice.” The serjeant continues, “The freedom of a 
county election is the last sacred privilege wc have left; 
and it does not become any honest Englishman to wish 
to survive it. There is virtue still left in the country ; wo 
are come to a crisis, and the consequence of tliis struggle 
shall determine whether we shall be Slaves or Free.” 

Following suit, Sir W. Beauchamp Proctor also ad- 
dressed a letter to the freeholders of Middlesex, rebutting 
the charges made against him. After referring to twenty 
years, during which, by fair and honourable means, he had 
endeavoured to obtain their esteem, — 

“ G^umuiated as 1 have been during a long-dupendiiig cajavass, 
I waa in hopes that every topic of defamation liad been exhausted ; 
and 1 never expected that the daring and tumultuous interruption 
of last Tuesday’s poll would have been ascribed to me in so illiberal 
and indommatory a style as my antagonist has thouglit proper to use. 
For his conduct in the course of this business the serjeant appeals to 
me, and I appeal to the sense of mankind, whetlior a batuf of wriUr» 
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has not been lot loose to be the oBsasBins of my reputation ? whether 
the Serjeant has not, in a manner unworthy of a gentleman and a 
lawyer^ exerted every effort to set up iMoge in opposition to the law 
of the land, and endear(uired in a dictatorial manner to compel the 
sheriffs to close the poll in ono day, to the prejudice of the electors, 
and in violation of the authority rested in the returning officers, by 
the wisdom of the legislature.” 

Proctor declared that he was not only struck by **the 
banditti,’* but in the utmost peril of his life. 

^‘If a signal was given, — ^if }*rocior and Liherfy appeared in the 
hats of the ruffuuis, how that might be contrived by the election arts 
of my adversaries need not now be mentioned. It was the opinion 
of my counsel, when a riot was artfully talked of by my opponents, 
above an hour before it happened, that the sheriffs in that case should 
resort immediately to the i>rotoction of parliament.” Finally, ho 
expressed hoites “to bring this dark transaction into open daylight, 
and to show the world who lias been the man of blood ; ” moreover, 
the writer '^has full coiitidonco that on the last day of the poll lawless 
men will not again dare to invade the rights of the freeholders.’’ 

The disavowal, which “ doth protest too much ” as 
published by Proctor, goaded the virtuous indignation of 
the friends of,ifreedom up to fever heat, and acted like a 
red rag on an infuriated bull in the instance of John 
Horne (Tooke), “the Brentford parson;” he addressed a 
scathing philippic to Proctor, declaring that Sir "William’s 
refutations ** subscribed his own guilt, and that the Court 
candidate had signed his name to a lie : ” — 

** 1 here declare in form, that you, Sir William Beauch|pnp Proctor, 
did both hire and cause to bo hired, that mob which committed the 
outrages at Brentford ; that mob, which immediately after the total 
interruption of the poll, demanded Which was the house that belonged 
to the parson of Brentford ; and to whose fury a neighbouifing clergy- 
man, who heard them ask after my house, was apprehensive of falling 
a saorifioe, by the mistake of h person who called himself by my name. 
Boast of your' humwnity, Sir William, to Captain Head ; that gentle- 
man, to save his own life, declared himself youH^ friend. Persuade Mr. 
Allen they wore not your mob ; that gentloirum brought you to the aide 
of the hustings when they were, and heard them answer to his 
question, and to your face, that you. Sir W. Beauchamp Proctor, 
w'ore the person that gave them orders^ for what they wore about.” 
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As to the “band of writers/’ Parson Home frankly 
avowed himself the author of most of the letters that 
appeared against Proctor in the papers, and concluded 
with a stinging reference to those “ now-fashionod con- 
stables/’ as Sir John Fielding termed the hireling bullios. 

‘‘Where you endeavour to justify your proceedings by tho usage 
of all contested popular elections, and where you atfoot to consider 
your liired ruffians, the Irish chairmen, as ‘assistants to the civil 
magistrates.’ Tho businosa of the approaching poll prevents my 
saying half what I have t<» toll you ; but 1 jiromiao you, you sliall hoar 
from me again and again, if you will please to issue out your ordors to 
your ruffians to grant me a lU-pri^ve till after tho election. ” 

The main features of this ill-advised attack, which, 
it was believed, was intended to put afn end to tho election 
should the polling prove adverse to the party in whose pay 
tho hired mob acted, are given in the Osbford Magazine : — 

“Thursday, Doc. 8, 1708, Tliis day being appointed for tho 
Middlesex election, the candidates appeared on the hustings at ten 
minutes before nine, ]Not withstanding this, tho opening of the poll 
was delayed till near eleven. One of tho narrow avenues leading 
to Brentford butts was occupied very early by a hired mob, witli 
bludgeons, bearing favours in their hats, inscribed, * Proctor and 
Liberty.* A much larger, but very compact body, armed as tho former, 
and with the same distinciious, wore placed near tho hustings, on an 
emine^oo, and in a disposition wliich was evidently the arraugemont 
of an experienced sergeant. The rest of these banditti were statiioiiGd 
in dlfierent quarters of ^he town, to striko a general terror into the 
honest part of the freeholders ; there was besides a * corps do reserve * 
which was to sally forth on a signal given. 

“ When these dispositions were secured, a chosen party of butchers, 
in the saij^o interest, traversed the town, and insultod the hustings 
witli marrAw-bonus and cleavers. When Sir William Beaucliamp 
Proctor's numbers were neiudy exhausted, and the course of the 
Poll declared decisively for Mr. Serjeant Glynn, who had still 
groat multitudes unpolled, the signal was given. An instantaneous 
and furious, but regular attack, was made on tho hustings* The 
shoriffB, the candidates (Glynn declares hiniself as having been the 
last to depart), the clerks, and tlus t^H-books, ^all^ vanished in a 
moment, 

“The whole towii was presently a scene of blood- It was not 
enough to knock down an unhappy man ; thUi blow was followed till 
he was utterly disabled. Those who have been exposed to riots debate 
they never saw such cruelty. All doors and windows were bamoaded. 
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There waa no shelter, nothing was safe ; nor can anything equal the 
consternation of the frightened i>eople but the abhorrence and 
execration with which every tongue repeats the name of Proctor. 

It appears from every acoount of the above proceedings, that the 
people who began the riot there were the friends of the court can- 
didate ; and, in particular, it is afiirmed that when the Irish chairmen, 
and the professed bruisers at their head, had proceeded so far in tlieir 
cruel and villainous intention of luurdcring and wounding tho people, 
that the gentlemen upon the hustings began to be in danger of their 
livcHS, — one gentleman went up to tho court candidate, and expostulated 
with him on the base conduct of hih itioh. *My mob I* replied the 
courtier. ‘Yes, sir, your moh!^ and the gentleman added, ‘Sir, I 
insist upon your speaking to those fellows who ore knocking down tho 
]>eo[)le there.’ But the c(jurtier refusod to say anything to appease 
their fury ; upon which tho gentleman who had sjioken to him, finding 
himself in danger of lus life, seized him by the greatcoat, and showed 
Ills star to the armed nittians, who instantly took off their hats and 
huzza’d him ; wliile the ruflians were thus huzzaing, the gentleman 
escaped. ” 

Wlicn the mol) bad cleared the hustings, they went into 
the town of Brentford, and attacked the Castle Inn, which 
was one of the candidate's houses of entertainment, and 
did considerable damage to it. The inhabitants of the 
town, observing this mischief, and beginning to fear their 
own houses would next be destroyed, — 

* ‘ a general indignation took place : they sallied forth, attacked 
the rioters with great spirit, and drove them out of tho town ; and 
some of tho voters vented their rage upon one or two of tho houses 
opened for the other candidate. A number of persons with Proctor’s 
cockades in their hats assembled about ‘ Tlie Angel Inn ’ at Islington 
in a riotous manner, armed with bludgeons.” 

These well-paid hirelings were the worse for their pota- 
tiopSp and, with the ringleader, were taken into custody. 

It Boems to have been a generally recognized stratagem 
imported into election tactics, where, as in war, nothing 
was considered “unfair,” to get freeholders locked up on 
some fictitious pretence, such as false writs, actions, 
summonses, or impounded as witnesses at trials, etc. ; 
where the principal never appeared, and the liearing never 
came on, while the victims “ to error ” were detained in 
durance until after the poll 'svas finished. On the occasion 
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under consideration^ it appeared that a number of free- 
holders were particularly summoned as jurymen, to preyent 
their voting for the popular candidate ; this manceuvre wa^ 
defeated, as concerned the Old Bailey, where the lord 
mayor, Turner, behaved in a truly patriotio manner. 

^^When the jaiy was called, his Lordship asked them, upon their 
honour, if any of thorn were freeholders pf Hiddlosex ; it appeared 
that about eighteen of them were so (specially called in order that 
iheir yotos might be lost), on which hia Lordship immediately dis- 
missed them, that they might not be hindered from discharging their 
duty at Brentford.*' 

^'Richard Dinghnm maketh oath that 'the morning after the 
meeting of Sir 'William Beauchamp Proctor, at St. Giles's, he saw 
lour link-lighiers named Welch, Hmton, Brady, and Quinn, disputing 
about some money they had received from Sir William, luid they said 
that they had signed an agreement to go down, with several others, to 
Brentford on the day of Election to head a mob, and to put an end to 
the said Election, when they slmuid receive orders, etc.*’ 

In the interval, and during the progress of the election, 
several men were committed to prison, including a chair- 
man recognized as having acted as a leader, who was 
known as the ** Infant,*' being, in fact, a Hercules over six 
feet high ; the true facts of the case came out upon exami- 
nation, and, before the close of the poll, four affidavits 
were published in the papers, the tenour of which went to 
prove criminal complicity. 

** Atkinson Bush maketh oath that ho was at Brentford on the day 
of the election, and sei^g a large body of men with labels in their 
hats, whereon was written, ‘Proctor and Liberty,’ this dejKinont 
asked them whether they were all voters for Proctor? upon which 
they declared they had no votes, but had in their hands what was as 
good, and showed him their bludgeons ; and being asked who they 
supposed would got the election, they replied Proctor, swearing, 
Glynn got the advantagi , ‘ By G , wo will have hia hlood ! * 

Broughton, the notorious pugilist, happened to find 
congenial occupation, having been selected as a temporary 
generalissimo of the forces, with special recruiting powers 
as to the enlistment of his desperadoes. 

“ William Wheeler, Joyce, Davis, and other chairmen made oath 
that they, with about forty of their order, were engaged by Broughtont 
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on the promise of a gome# a 4*3( f<^r the like purpose of putting 
an end to the eleotion |he sign^«Uoi|Lld be given, and, aooord- 
ipg to Ae Recount of ti»e^ depouents, all the parties me^ti^ed 
appeared at Brentford.’* < 

On the next day (lieoember 14), the poH for the eleotion 
of a knigl|^AE the shire for the oouuty of ifjiddleBex^was 
peaOeftdly c^htfluded in the presence of the sheritfis' and 
|he justices of the peace of the county, attended i>y 
coi^Stables to suppress any further demonstrations^ , At 
the close, the numbers stood, for Serjeant Glynn, 1642 ; Sir 
W. B. Proctor, 1278. It was said, that the number 
polled on this occasion exceeded by forty-two the greatest 
number ever known to poll at any previous oloction.** 

The contest had been an expensive one ; it was declared 
that Proctor and his party had been canvassing for six 
months; and» an instance of the cost attending the 
eleotion of a knight of the shire, it is set down as worthy 
of remark that the ribbons for hats alone, i,e, “ favours," 
to distinguish Glynn’s friends, cost four hundred pounds ; 
the outlay of the Court candidate must have been excessively 
heavy. 

^‘The populace in general, and the people of Brentford in 
particular, were very desirouH to chair Mr. Serjeant Glynn after the 
alicrifis bad declared his election ; but he very politely ontroated them 
to decline it, which, after much solicitation, they complied with.” 

* In the letter of acknowledgment addressed to his sup- 
^rters in Jho county of Middlesex, the serjeant declares — 

‘^As my private advantage and honour were by no means the 
motives of your oxortions in my lajlialf, so neither shall they be the 
objects of my actions. I consider the choice you have made of mo 
for y»ur roi)reseiitativo as the must authentic declaration of your 
'^abhCHStenoe of those arbitrary and oppressive measures which have 
too long disgraced the administration of these kingdoms, and whis|i| if 
pursued, cannot fail to destroy our most exeollont constitution. 

“1 hope that your example will lead other counties also to assort 
thoir independence, and that tho sacrod flame of liberty, which always 
ascends, will reach at length the higher orders of this nation, and 
warm them likewise to a disdain of olferiug or accepting the wagM of 
oorrupbion.” 
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Joiin Home Tooke vrnfi dnly second to the successful 
candidate in the eutogkune sboWeifCd on bis name and 
conduot at t&is emerge|ioy. A portrait of ** the parson of 
Brentfbrd ’* published, repreefeating him in bis clerical 
gnise^ fall length* sfated^ m his stu^ at a table, with 
his right arm resting on his Treatise on ^Enclosing 
Commons, addressed to Sir Jno. Gibbins," an essay which 
^breugfat him an unnsually handsome acknowledgment i in 
his other hand is a reference to his late correspondence 
with the defeated ministerial candidate— a paper in- 
scribed, “ kfobs made after the Court Fashion, by B. Proctor, 
Milliner of Brentford/' 

Parson Home wears a singular wig, with the sides in 
what has boon described as a “cornuted‘** roll, — ^as 
peculiar as that affected by his friend Wilkes, to whom he 
bears a further resemblance from the oblij|mty of bis eyes„ 
his right eye having been blind, and fixed m its orbit. 

The “Parson of Brentford" appears in the Oxford 
Magazine; it is evident that Homo’s parliamentary 
aspirations were talked of at this time, for opposite to the 
portrait is printed an “ Extempore,— on the report that a 
certain Clergyman has a view on a seat in the House of 
Commons." 

And IB it true, and can it bo 
I)ooB Froodoiu bo inSanio him ? 

Exalt tho U 9 me of Laborty ; 

No mmistor shall tame him. 

Grant Heaven, we see it prove no jest, 

But find, ere next Novorabor, 

The man who makes a Patiioi pnoRt, 

Become a Eighteous Member.’^ 

A copy of verses, a quotiitioii, “Templum Ijibor- 
tatis;" due to the pen of PhUeleutheros Oxomensis, confronts 
the copperplate portrait of Parson Horne : — 

• The "oornutod** olleot of those peouharly fashumod wigs, especjolly 
when seen from the back, is, perhaps, occonntablo — with the pun on the 
pBfi0n*8 Obristian name of Horno— -for the quotation engraved above the 
plate in question, Mine horn shall bo exalted, like the hom of an Unioom 
(Piuhn 08}.” 
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“TO THE REV. JOHN HORNE, MINISTER OF BRENTFORD. 

O, 8ont by Hoav’n in these dishonest days 
In ev'ry breast to kindle Freedom’s blaze, 

To snatch the cov’ring from the statesman’s heart, 

And awful truths, without a fear, impart ! 

Tho’ ministerial thunders round thee roll, 

They roll in vain, nor shock thy manly soul : 

Thy country’s rights thy midnight labours claim, 

And with a Sidney’s join thy honour’d name. 

Superior thou to every threat shalt rise, 

And from tho hands of rapine wrest her prize. 

Thy jicu shall Vice in all lior wiles reveal, 

And trembling Oraftons'^ shall its vengeance fccL 
or shall tho murd’ror, foe to man and God, 

Tho* sav’d by power, escape thy painful rod j 
Kor shall corruption, unmolested stand, 

Sap all our rights, and sink a venal land ; 

True to thy conscionco, to thy coimtry triio, 

Thou shalt detect and dash her conquests too. 

Proctor shalt, blushing, all his failings own, 

Bigh o’er his loss, and o’er his triumphs groan ; 

His hir’d assassins fill his breast with shi^e, 

And trembling own tho terror of thy name. 

Proceed, great Sir, in Freedom’s glorious cause, 

0 1 save thy country and thy country’s laws ! 

The wiles of Statesmen without fear disclose, 

And be a foe to all thy country’s foes. 

Bo shall thy friend, t who in confinement sighs, 

Smile in his pains, and groat in su&’ing rise : 

In health, an honest patriot own in thee. 

And, dying, joy to leave his country FKEE.” 

As in the previous election, there was a charge of 
murder, which arose out of the irregulaeities then com- 
mitted, and two Irish chairmen, Balfe and McQuirk, 
were tjried for the death of Mr. George Clarke, ** a yoxiipg 
gentleman of the law, whom curiosity had brought to 
Brentford at the lato election.” Boferences to this inci- 
dent are given in the satirical prints and magazines, 
together with the usual report of tho trial of the malefactors. 

• The Duke of Grafton was first lord of the treasury, 17C7 to 1780. 
t John Wilkca. 
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“The Present State of Surgery; or, Modern Practice” 
(Deo. 14, 1768),. appeared in the Universal Magazine, 
vol. V. (April, 1769), This engraving shows Mr. Clarke, 
whose skull was fatally injured by a blow from a bludgeon, 
placed between two doctors, who aro examining his head : 
one, a surgeon, is declaring, “ If thi‘ fever does not kill him, 
contusions and fractures are nothing ; ” the other is of 
opinion, “ A court plaister will remove the disorder,” One 
of a group of surgeons is inquiring of tlie senior, “ Shall 
we apply the trepan, sir?” “A Glyster” is proposed as 
likely to “evacuate the broken pioces of bone.” The authors 
of the mischief, or some of the Irish bludgeon men, aro 
standing by, and discussing the case : “ The doctor says a 
broken skuH’s nothing if they can but euro the fever.” His 
companion replies, “ Thank God, we need not fear being 
knock’d on the head then ! ” A bystander is remarking, 
“ I catch’d a fever from a bludgeon at Brentford myself ” — 
many persons besides Clarke having complained of mal- 
treatment during these riots. “Ay, they were deadly 
wise at the Election time,” is the opinion of another. A 
spectator ejaculates, “I wish those Irish dogs had kept 
the distemper to thomsolves — it’s worse than the Itch 1 ” 
a double-barrelled allusion to the two trials for wilful 
murder which had arisen out of the successive Middlesex 
elections — the Irish chairmen who were the cause * of 
Clarke’s death, and the Scotch soldiers who killed Allen. 
The contusion proved fatal ; after languishing a few days 
the unfortunate young gentleman succumbed. 

The trial of the two chairmen, Balfo and McQuirk, 
cam^ on at the C)ld Bailey, January 14, 1769, and though 
thd prisoners were provided with an array of learned 
counsellors, to the number of five, for their defence, they 
were pronounced “ guilty,” and sentenced to transportation. 
An appeal was made to arrest judgment, but it. was over- 
ruled, and the sentences ordered to be executed. Court 
influence, in the interval, procured a respite, and the 
men ultimately received a royal pardon, signed by Lord 
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Boj^fordi, secretary of state, which produced severe 
animadversions; j9ee Junius to the Duke of Grafton,” 
^and the not^ to this letter by John Wade (Edin, 1860). In 
the Political Kcgister (IV.) is a copy of the document 
setting Balfe and McQuirk free. Meanwhile the College 
of Surgeons was consulted, to exonerate the guilty, to the 
dissatisfaction of the public. 

*'lt ia said that on a late chirurgical examination, 'there was the 
greatest privacy imaginable supported ; not only several young 
Buxgeons (who, being advertised of the meeting, went there for the sake 
of instruction) worp denied admittance, but there wt^ru two sentinels 
on tlio outside of the door to prevent any person from listening. 
Strange inquisitorial iiroceedmga 1 " 

On Monday, the master, wardens, and examiners df the 
Surgeons* Company, ten in number, of whom five had 
appointments under administration, the president being 
one, and consequently holding the casting-vote (three of 
the committee actually held at that time appointments of 
sergeant-surgeon ** to the king, and another was surgeon 
to the Dowager Princess of Wales, bis mother), mot at their 
hail in the Old Bailey, in pursuance of a letter from the 
Earl of Eoohford, one of His Maje8ty*8 principal secretaries 
of state, desiring their opinion in relation to a doubt that 
had arisen whether the blow which Mr. Clarke received at 
the^ election at Brentford was the cause of his death; 
and the above gentlemen, after examining the surgeons, 
apothecary, and several others (in camera, as alleged), 
returned an answer the same evening to his lordship, 
giving it as their unanimous opinion, that the blow was 
not the cause of Mr, Clarke’s death. A satirical print, given 
in the Oxford Magazine as ‘‘A Consultation of Surgeons” 
(Feb. 27, 1769), exhibits the supposititious explanation of 
the inquiry and verdict. The surgeons are grouped round a 
table, on which aro pens and ink. The president is pointing 
to the decision of the conclave, sei down to order for Lord 

Bochford — It does not appear that he died ** At the 

same time a large and well-fiUed bag of money, held up 
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temptingly in the president's right hand, appears the most 
conclusive evidence before the corporation. The chairman 
observes, ''This [the money] convinces me thid Clarke did 
not die of the wound he received at Brentford, A Scotch 
surgeon is asserting, " By my Soul, his head was too thick 
to be broken, or he would ne’er ha* gang’d to Brentford." 
The next speaker, regarding the weighty motive in the 
president’s charge, avers, Another such bag would con- 
vince me Clarke never received any blow." A surgeon, 
with his gold-headed cane to his nose, is convinced, Gold 
is good evidence, and carries great weight." In reference 
to the surgeon Foot, who, called in at the time, deposed at the 
trial that Clarke died of the blow on head, but was of opinion 
that his life might have been saved by judicious treat- 
ment, one of the consulting body, rising from his seat, is 
declaring, ‘‘Devil burn me, but that same surgeon was 
a blockhead ; how should a Foot be able to judge of the 
Head?” The verdict of the College of Burgeons excited 
popular disgust, and various reflections were cast upon 
the method by which it was arrived at. The following 
appeared in the Public Ttcdger (April 13, 1769) : — 

** It is confidently repeated, that while a certain party of gentlemen 
were assombled together, in order to consult about vindicating thorn- 
sol vos against Mr. Foot's apiusal, the ghost of Mr. Olarke appeared, 
and behaved in a most gross and insulting manner to the w^iole 
committee, which so terrified them all, that they have been very ill 
over since, and it is thought some will not recover.” 

Considerable interest attaches to the struggle in question, 
which made Wilkes a hero for a while. It was a time of 
trial as regarded the inviolability of the constitution. The 
ministers, safe in their bought majority in the Commons, 
ready to vote mechanically, seemed utterly callous as to 
the consequences of those infractions they were making 
on national liberties, presumably secured on aa unassail- 
able basis. The more in^artial-minded of the people began 
to dread the attempted revival of despotic and irresponsible 
government and of those evils which had been guarded 
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against by great exertions, firmness, and no slight sacrifioos 
in the past. The spirit of resistance was abroad, and 
ministers thoir own purposes disguised by every means 
the true condition of affairs from the head of the State. 
As the violation of popular liberties recalled the struggles 
which marked the later Stuart era, so wore the means 
taken to resist these encroachments compared to the con- 
duct of the people and thoir tribunes under the same trying 
circumstances. Petitions and remonstrances began to 
make ministers tremble lest the sympathies of the throne 
might be turned to their proper channel, the people. 

Another election for Middlesex occurred in 1769, vice 
Wilkes; the results were that Wilkes was retunied alHhe 
bead of the poll, while his opponent (with a quarter of his 
votes) was declared duly elected. On the subject of Colcflfciiljl 
Luttrell’s admission to the House much was said which 
must have been unpalatable to the Court. The Oxford 
Magazine printed a list of those members who were so 
patriotically inclined as to resist this brazen violation of 
the constitution, as '^the Minority who voted 1143 in pre- 
fer enoe to 290; ” while those members who servilely voted 
for the right of the ministers to impose a defeated candidate 
on the Commons were described as ‘‘the Majority who 
preferred 296 to 1143.*^ A list is given of these placemen, 
pensioners, and courtiers, with particulars against their 
respective names which account for their lack of principle, 
all being in receipt of State patronage, or emolument of 
one kind or another, suiheient to prove that self-interest 
was theii' guiding principle, and that their consciences 
were closed by the greed of preferment. The despotic 
action enforced by the administration, in defiance of the 
principles of the constitution, — a common practice in the 
reign of George III., — provoked a very pertinent disquisition 
upon the potentiality of the bulwark of popular rights. 
The great Lord Bacon, somewhere talking of the power 
of parliaments, says, there is nothing which a parliament 
cannot do ; and he had reason. A parliament can revive 
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or abrogate old laws, and make new onG<?; settle the 
succession to ttie Crown; impose taxes; establish forms 
of religion ; naturalize foreigners ; dissolve carriages ; 
legitimate bastards ; attaint a man of treasoui etc. Lord 
Bolingbroke, indeed, is of a different opinion, and affirms 
there is something which a parliament cannot do : it can- 
not annul the constitution ; and that if it should attempt 
to annul the constitution, the whole body of the people 
would have a right to resist it. It is natural, too, to think 
that Lord Bacon limited the power of parliament, great 
as he believed it, to those things which do not imply a 
physical impossibility. Modem ministers, however, have 
sbowni that a parliament is able, at least in appearance, 
to effect oven such impossibilities. Sir Eobert Walpole 
wont to boast that he had trained his fellows,’* as 
he called his venal majority in the House of Commons, in 
such a manner, and brought them to such exact discipline, 
that were he to desire them to vote Jesus Christ a Gildon” 
(t.e. the head of an infidel sect, Oildon being a deistical 
writer in Walpole’s day) “ he was sure of tbeir compliance.’* 
The ministry then in office (the Grafton admmistration), as 
will appear by the list referred to above, had assumed a 
power no less arbitrary and equally unreasonable, by 
persuading tbeir servile majority to vote in defiance of the 
constitution on the question of Colontd Luttrcll’s qualifica- 
tions to sit in the Commons — that the 296 suffrages 
(recorded for Luttrell) were preferable to the 1148 polled 
for Wilkes. 

The ministerial conduct on the case of Wilkes and 
upon the events arising therefrom, joined with their ill- 
advised manoeuvres on behalf of their own chosen candi- 
dates, produced a marked effect on the constituencies 
elsewhere, and, as Horace Walpole writes to his friend, Sir 
H. Mann (March 28, 1769), towns began to break .off from 
their allegiance to the administration in power, and sent 
instructions to their members to oppose the measures of the 
Court party. “As the session approached, Lord Chatham 
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engagM with a new wam^h in prompiMg peti^ons/* In 
t)ppo8ition alike to the *^Beinonstrances,'* and to those 
who questioned the poiioy of turning a deaf eax to the 
petitions of the nation — loyal to the throne, but earnestly 
set upon the reform of abuses and the extinction of 
grievances, *’ — the ministers encouraged their adherents 
to secure addressee approving their acts, i^nd prstying the 
throne to disregard petitions for rights. The public prints 
satirized these servile expressions, manufactured to order, 
while the wits and caricaturists mercilessly exposed the 
modm operm(U of fabricating these illegitimate addresses. 
According to Horace Walpole, Calcraft and. Bir John 
Mawbey by zeal and activity obtained a petition frohl the 
county of Essex, though neither the High Sheriff, ^Ihe 
members, nor any one gentleman of the county would 
attend the meeting.” It was the old story of the Essex 
petitions over again, as already set down in the group 
of ** Election Ballads” under Charles XL, when the same 
county made itself conspicuous in a similar fashion : It 
was thought wise,” wrote Walpole, “ to procure loyal 
addresses, and one was obtained from Essex, which being 
the groat county for calves, obtained nothing but ridicule.” 
A pictorial version sets forth the situation (March 6, 1769) 
as ” The Essex Procession from Chelmsford to St. James^^s 
Market, for the good of the Common -Veal.” The engraving , 
represents a street ending in the archway of Str James’s, 
towards which are progressing two carts, drawn by donkeys 
tandem-wise, and filled >vith bleating calves. The cart is 
driven by Bigby, the Duke of Bedford’s factotum, a sup- 
porter of the Court, much interested in the petitions pre- 
sented to the king at this period; this political agent is 
travestied as an ass; ho is cry mg, Calves’ Heads a la 
daubel Who’ll buy my veal?” One of the victimized 
calves in the cart ^s bleating, ""This is a Big-by-Jove; ” 
another exclaims, ” How we expose ourselves I ” The other 
charioteer is intended for C. Dingley, author of 4he ‘‘ Saw- 
mill ” experiineut at |4p®house, and who was an influential 
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pjrC^i^tor erf the »etf "Oity-roed;” he was a creaturo of 
the Duke of Grafton, a prominent ally of the Court faciion 
against Wilkes and the patriots, and was generally 
obnoneiOuB to the more couHtitutionally minded of the 
citizens. Dingley is transformed into an ox, and he is made 
to declare iq hie special consignment of calves, Friends 
and Oountvymen, you shall not be 'misrepresented.” One 
of the calf contingent^ mindful of slaughter, is bleating, ** I 
hope they won’t drive us to St. George’s Fields,” the place 
of slaughter — otherwise, the scene of the recent wanton 
attacks of the Scottish soldiery on the people; while 
another of Dingley’s followers is expressing a wish that 
the famous saw-mills, which were the cause of a riot in 
which they ttrere demolished, might prove the destruction 
of the speculator himself. In opposition to the '‘foolish 
Essex address,” it was, as described in the Orntlnnan's 
Magazine^ “resolved at a meeting of gentlemen held at 
Chelmsford, December 15, 1709, to support the right of 
election to Parliament, and to petition the king for a disso- 
lution of Parliament.*’ 

The Essex address was followed up, on the part of 
what were entitled London merchants, by a similar pro- 
duction, which was chiefly promoted by Charles Dingley ; 
a version of this transaction is entitled “ The Addressers.” 
It appears that “officious tools,” and interested, if not 
bribed, citizens, designated as “ the Merchants of London,” 
attended, March 8, 1709, at the King’s Arms Tavern, 
Coriihill, at the invitation of Dingley and his followers. 
One shilling was charged at the door to keep away the 
crowd, ostensibly to defray the expense of the room ; and 
one Lovell, having complied with this, found Dingley with 
a few others assembled. Mr. Muilmaim, a German or 
Dutch stockbroker, professionally nicknamed “Van Scrip,” 
gave Lovell a copy of the address to read, and told him he 
could sign the original then on the table ; but on Lovell’s 
expressing that “he did not approve of the address,” 
Dingley ordered him out ; but, having ^aid his shilling, he 

0 
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stood on his right to ktfmain. Then followed Beynolds 
(who was Wilkes’s attorney)i and having paid his shilling, 
and refusing to sign the address, was also asked to leave, 
but elected to enjoy the privilege of remaining, Vaughan 
and others did the same. The room being then filled, 
when Mr. Charles I’olo was invited to take the chair at 
the suggestion of the anti-addrossors, their opponents 
“opposed all order,” repeating the cry of “No chair!” 
with the utmost fury, and threatening to “ turn down 
stairs all who called for any chairman.” The chair itself 
became an object of contention between the hostile 
parties ; one secured the seat, another the frame, and the 
“abhorrers of disorder*' triumphed until another chair 
was obtained. The ticklish office of president was at last 
accepted by Mr. Vaughan. Attorney Iteynolds was stand- 
ing near the chairman, when Dingley, enraged at the 
success of this counter-demonstration, addressing him as a 

“ d d scoundrel,” struck him a violent blow in the face ; 

on which provocation, Reynolds, being of commanding size, 
knocked Dingley down. “ Many were the efforts made to 
dispossess Mr. Vaughan of the chair, strokes were aimed 
at him with canes and sticks, but the blows wore warded 
off by his friends.” 

Such is the disturbance set forth in the satirical 
engraving of The Addressers” (March 8, 1769), in which 
is represented the fracoB at the King’s Arms Tavern 
consequent on this insidious attempt to manufacture a 
bogus address. Attorney Reynolds’s wig is awry, from the 
blow inflicted by Dingley ; he is knocking the latter out 
of the chair, and exclaiming, “ I’ll make you pay for this.” 
Dingley is saying, “ For this ^92000 more ; ” while, in fall- 
ing, from his pocket drops a paper, “ Saw-mill, je2000.” 
“ Van Scrip,” Muilmann, alluding to the cash considerations 
held out by the ministers to their allies, is extending his 
hand, and crying in dismay, “We shall lose this scrip!” 
A spectator, armed with a riding- whip, is asserting, “ You’ll 
be Jockey’d, Mynheer.” The persons in the crowd are 
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demanding, A chair ! a chair! " ^ila others shout to the 
contrary ; the chair itself is mounted on a table placed in 
tho middle of the room. Mr, Apvan (Vaughan) is occupying 
this perilous distinction. “ Why address, Gentlemen ? ” is 
bis question to tho meeting. A slight fenemg-match is 
going on ; the chairman holding his own, while those who 
attack him cry “Order.'* A chirgyinan — no other than tho 
“Brentford Parson” in person — is suggesting the propriety 
of “an Address to keep the streets clean, the condition 
of the thoroughfares in London being the subject of 
complaint at this time. From the report of these proceed- 
ings published in the Gentleman's Magazine, it appears that 
a speaker asserted that the “ proper functions of such an 
assembly were to order the scavengers to clean tho 
streets, and beadles to remove vagrants from them.” The 
fragments of the chair first dismantled, as described, are 
in the hands of some of the company by the door. A man 
has gone down in his exertions “to stand up for the 
Address.” The incendiary document in question is carried 
off by one Mr. Phelim O’Error, who is declaring, “1*11 take 
it to the Merchant Seamen’s Office,” to which it was 
removed on the next stage of its career. 

Another version of these proceedings appeared, March 8, 
1769, as “ The Battle of Comhill ; ” an engraving given in 
the Town and Country Magazine, with a short parody in 
the style of a* drama on the subject, as detailed in the 
foregoing “Addressers.” The counter- assault upon Dingley 
is similarly illustrated. Beynolds, the Attoisi^jll Freeman 
of tho drama, is depicted as a tall, burly man. Dingley is 
made to cry, “ Murder, murder. Oh, tho rascal. 1*11 
have him imprisoned seven years for this illegal attack. 
He has done me twelve hundred, if not two thousand 
pounds damage.” Van Scrip is much alarmed; “Heaven! 
what will become of me ! I shall lose all my interest in 
the Treasury, if we fail in carrying it* I shan’t have a 
single government contract, not so much as a thousand 
pounds scrip.” An anecdote is related in the London 
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Muftmm {ii. 1770, p. 82) concerning the use of lottery 
tickets as bribes by the Government, where Bradshaw, 
secretary to the Treasury, stigmatized by “ Junius ” as 
‘‘the cream-coloured parasite,*' is alleged to have “met 
the member for Buckinghamshire (Lowndes), and offered 
two hundred lottery tickets at ten pounds each, which were 
aeeepted.” Scrip and lottery tickets were freely employed 
for political bribery at this period, as Walpole mentions 
in his “ Memoirs of the lieign of King George the Third,’* 
and Sir H, N. Wraxall describes in his “Historical Memoirs.” 

“The Inchanted Castle; or, King’s Arms in an Uproar” 
(March 8, 1769) is a further pictorial version of the same 
occurrence, with little variation as to the persona or 
incidents represented, but containing a reference, like the 
last, to the “ London Tavern,” the recognized head-quarters 
and meeting-place for the Society of Supporters of the 
Bill of Bights, and consoqu(‘iitly opposed to sycophantic 
admiration of ministerial illegalities. Beneath the print 
in question is a copy of verses, beginning — 

“I fling tho bloody fighfc and diro alarms 
’Twixt London Tavern and King's Arms. 

Planning Addrosaes Dingley’s party sate, 

And meditating on their Country’s fate.*' 

Horace Walpole thus describes the transactions repre- 
sented in tho foregoing : — 

“ The merchants of London, to the number of six or eight hundred, 
amongst whom were Dutch, Jews, and any officious tools that they could 
asseujble, having flignod ono of those servile panegyrioti [addrosBOs], sot 
out in a long procession of coaches, to carry zt to St. James’s.” 

The modus operands by which tho address was promoted 
is fancifully summed up in the plato of tho Qjcford 
Magazine, vol. ii., p. 134, “The Principal Merchants and 
Traders assembled at the Merchant Seamen’s Office, to 
sign ye Address.” This print represents a further stage in 
the progress of the transaction. The Public Advertiser, 
March 11, 1769, announces, “For these two Days past, 
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numbers of the Merchants and principal Traders of 
London have attended at tho Merchant Seamen's Office, 
over the Eoyal Jilxchange, in order to sign an Address to 
his Majesty, etc.’* 

It is stated in tho Oxford Maqazine, So eager wore the 
ministers to procure a long list of subscribers that, it is 
credibly reported, some of the addresses of the then ‘ City 
Merchants,* were signed by cobblers, porters, chairmen, 
livery-servants, and the very meanest of the rabble ; for as 
the number of hands was tho chief point of view, they 
cared but little of what rank or condition they were.** 
Tho caricaturist has carried out this view of the signatories. 
The chairman or president is a butcher, whose tray, con- 
taining a shoulder of mutton, is laid down at his feet ; he 
is lilled with loyal frenzy, and, with his butcher’s knife 
grasped ready for action, is exclaiming, I shall stick my 
knife in Mayna Charia, and out up the carcase of tho Bill 
of nights.” A porter, with his knot, is anathematizing 
Wilkes’s ‘’swivel oyos,” and wishing he “may sink under 
his load.” The petition is being signed by a barber, with 
his bowl under his arm, together with an aldermanic wig 
just ordered: “ Ah, I’ve got an order for a new wig, only for 
signing my name.” A Scotch pedlar, with pack and staff, 
one of Lord Bute’s followers, declares, “ Sawney mun sign 
too, gin it be to the De’il, for my guid laird’s sake.” A 
journeyman baker, with a basketful of loaves on his back, 
is coming in Buccession, well paid for his assistance: 
“Brother Merchants, follow my example, and you’ll never 
want bread ; ” and even a sooty chimney-sweep has expec- 
tations of ministerial patronage, “ Who knows but I may 
be appointed to a Chimney at Court ? ” Prominent among 
those at tho table whereon is tho much -denounced 
“Address,” is a Jew money-jobber, who is elated at his 
prospects of a Treasury “job,” “ Oh ! for a large portion of 
scrip ! ” and tho Dutch stockbroker, Van Scrip, is exclaiming, 
“ Ah ! de gross Scrip for Mynheer too,”— the subscription 
scrip to government loans, proff table to those who secured 
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preference allotmentSi and, as described, alleged to be 
manipulated by the ministry in the nature of bribery. 

The strictures provoked upon the underhand methods 
by which these addresses were forced upon the public are 
exemplified in an ‘‘ISpistle to the North Britonl' which 
appeared in the Oxford Magazine, to accompany the 
engraving of the “ Addressing Merchants.’* The epistle is 
lengthy, and wo have only room for the opening passages. 
It is possibly written by the “ Brentford Parson ; ” indeed, 
the manner as well as matter indicates the authorship 
Buggesttid. The motto is given, “ There is nothing now 
under the sun ” (Eedes, i. 9) — 

** And BO, ail', what you have often foretold is at laf»t oome to pass. 
We are fairly fallen bock into tho very dregs of tile Stuart reigns. 
The party of Abfiorrera is once more revived ; of those AbhorrerB, who, 
ill the reign of King Charles the Second, expressed their detestation 
of all tho patriotic and public spirited, as T would say — but, as they 
were pleased to call them, the factious and insolent petitions that 
were presented to tho king for assemblnig a parliament, and for 
securing the other rights and liberties of tho People. 

'‘That such wretches alumld havo existcid at a time when tho 
Sovereign claimiid, and many of his subjects wore willing to allow hini, 
a divine, indefeasible, hereditary right to play the tyrant, and to 
destroy the constitution is nothing strange ; but that any such should 
be found in the reign of a prince, whose family was advanced to the 
throne in direct contradiction to this absurd principle, would be really 
surprising, did we not know that human nature is always tho same, and 
that though the seeds of slavery may be smothered for a time, yet 
whenever Uiey meet with the vivifying influence of court sunshine, 
they immediately begin to quicken, and to spring up with vigour. 
And never, sure, did those seeds meet with a more fertile soil, or a 
more benign sky, ^hau under the present arbitrary and despotic 
administration, wlien every man is sure to be rewarded in exact 
proportion to tho servibty of his character. 

"In this respect, indeed, tho present ministers have greatly the 
advantage of all that have gone before them ; for I do not remember 
a single compliment paid to the A hhorrers, in the reign of King Charles 
tho Second, except the honour of kniglithood conferred upon Francis 
Withers, Esq., who procured and presentofl the Address from the City 
of Westminster. But how much moro grateful and generous have 
been our present ministers! They have made the late chief City 
Magistrate a Privy Councillor, and have given him a contract with 
government for clothing soldiei-s, worth £1000 per annum. They 
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have pardoned the murderers MacLaughlin, Balfe, and McQuirk, and 
liave even granted them pensions. Tliis, say tho ministry, is only 
supporting tlioir friends ; but, if murderers be their friends, 1 believe 
few people will envy them the credit of suesh u connection. 

** Some of the addresses in the reign of tho Stuarts breathed a very 
free and independent spirit. That of the Quakers, upon the accession 
of King James the Second, may servo as an instance. It was con< 
ccived in the following terms 

^ We come,’ aiiid they, ‘ to testify our somiw for the deatli of our 
good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made our governor. 
We are told thou art not of tho porsnasion of the (JJiuroli of England, 
no more than we ; wherefore we hope thou wilt gi‘ant us the same 
liberty which thou allowest thj self. Which doiiig, wc wish thco all 
manner of happiness.* 

“There we see the Quakers, with their usual plainness and simplicity, 
very roundly toll his majesty, that ho was not a member of tho church 
of England ; a circumstance, which was then thought by many, and 
hath since been doclarotl by law, to be sufficient to disqualify him for 
wearing the crown of these Kingdoms. 

‘‘ But how much more courtly and polite is tho language of our 
present Addressers. They not only pay the highest compliments to the 
King, which he certainly deserves, they even offer the most nauseous 
and fulsome flattery to liis mmisters and servants, and express their 
entire aiiprobation of every part of thoir conduct. They must there- 
fore approve of tlio robbery committed u[M)n the Duke of Portland, of 
tlio inassacro in ISt. (Tcorge’a Fields, of tho not and murders at 
Brontford, of withdrawing Macljaiighlm from tho cognizance of the 
laws, and of jiardoning Balfe and McQuirk after they had been fairly 
tried and condemned by thoir ('ountry. 

** But, not satisfied with declaring thoir approbation of the conduct 
of the ministry, they express their utter abhorrence and detestation of 
the conduct of those who have liad the presumption to oppose them. 
They must, therefore, alhor the conduct of tho Freeholders of Middle- 
sex, who chose Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Serjeant Glynn, their representa- 
tives in parliament, in spite of all the violent, outrageous, and illegal 
attempts which the ministry made to prevent them. They must abhor 
tho conduct of the 139 independent mernbors who voted against tlio 
expulsion of Mr. Wilkes from an august assembly, of which they form 
the respectable, and perhaps even tho most wealthy, tho* not the most 
numerous part. They must abhor the conduct of tho Citizens of 
XiOndon, of tho Citizens of Westminster, of the Freeholders of Middle- 
sex, and of all tho other counties and corporations, if^rlio, in their 
instruotions to their representatives, have disapproved of those very 
measures which tho Addressers approve. In a word, they must abhor 
the conduct, at least the sentiments, of ninety-nine parts in a hundred 
of tho people of England, who, if taken separately, and fairly interro- 
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g«tod| wo«ild be found to entertain opiniona veiy different from thoee 
' of the Addreasen.’* 

The “ Battle of Cornhill,” otherwise the fight for the 
kignatures to the servile loyal address as already de- 
Jppribed, was followed by another stage in the contest, an 
Mtompt to carry the address in state through the city, 
the procession being stopped by a conflict in Fleet Street, 
of which turbulent episode a caricature appeared, March 
22, 17C9, under the title of the Battle of Temple Bar.*' 
The engraving offers a vista of Fleet Street ; the Devil 
Tavern, the arched entrance to the Temple, and Nando's 
Coffee-house arc shown to the right ; the gates of the bar 
are closed, and around is a scene of confused conflict. The 
decapitated heads of Fletcher and Townley, stuck on poles 
over Tetnfple Bar, are represented in conversation. The 
Jacobites executed for their share in the Scottish raid 
of 1745 are inquiring whether the Addressers are not 
** friends to the cause which wo all love so dear," and 
which had planted their heads on the bar over twenty years 
before. A carriage, drawn by two horses, is the centre 
of the struggle ; the coachman is observing “ They all 
seem in a fair way ; the rabble are pelting tho vehicle, 
from which the person charged with tho care of the loyal 
address is making his escape. Another member of the 
party bound for St. James’s is seeking shelter from the 
shower of missiles at the entrance to Nando's, Other 
coaches have been su1)jected to similar indignities; tho 
servants are declaring, “ Our masters are finely bedaubed 1 " 
The city marshal and his charger are under fire from tho 
mob ; grasping his baton and holding his hat to protect 
his face, the marshal declares, “ I find I must go to y® 
Devil ! " The Devil, perched on the sign of the famous 
tavern christened after his name, is crying, with a Scotch 
twang, in compliment to my Lord Bute," Fly to me, my 
Bairns ! " This plate is given in the Lo)idon Moffanne, 
with an account of the pelMng and flight of those who were 
engaged in carrying the address to the king. 
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The concluding stage in the progress of th6 addtess 
and the cavalcade of carriages which attended it, was 
marked by the appoaranoe of the satirical engraving 
entitled the Sequel to the Battle of Temple Bar," 1769, 
of which a reduced fac-simile is given « The spot repre- 
sented is the front of St. James’s Palace, facing Bt. James’^' 
Street. The remnalits of the procession of merchants 
charged with the address in support of the ministry in 
power are escaping down Pall Mall, the carriages, with 
broken windows, being followed by galling volleys of stones 
and dirt on the part of tho mob, while a hearse exhibiting 
inflammatory placards is accorded an enthusiastic reception. 
The spectators gathered at the St. James’s Coffee House 
and around the palace arc encouraging the hostile demon- 
stration ; the courtiers are surveying tho tumulji the 
gateway and windows of St. James’s Palace. A person 
mounted on the tower, and assumed to be intended for 
Lord Bute, is pointing to tho weathercock, exclaiming, 
** High north wind,’’ i,c. a Scotch wind. The Guards are 
making attacks upon individuals; a gentleman is being 
surrounded ; the violence of the soldiers is watched by a 
clergyman, evidently intended for Parson Home, whose 
eye was upon those who infringed the rights of the subjects 
or unlawfully maltreated any of the people. A burlesque 
funeral procession diversified tho proceedings, headed l)y 
a mounted mute, wearing a crape weeper, with mourning 
staff, the hearse drawn by two wretched screws, one Mack 
and one white ; tlie coachman is equally odd — the person 
who drove was declared to have been a firoliosome lordiing, 
it is said young Earl Mountmorres. The body of this 
vehicle displays a flaring placard — tho presentment of 
an Irish ohailfman striking with a bludgeon a person who 
is knocked down and defenceless; this' moving pidluzt, 
inscribed “ Brentford,/^ represents the fate of Mr. Clarke, 
whose fractured skull, caused by the brutal attack of 
Proctor’s hired ruffians, ended in his death. Similar 
placards, St. George’s E&elds ’* and “ Scot Victory,” are 
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posted on the hearse to remind the ministers that the odinm 
of the massacre of the people at St. George’s Fields, and 
the deliberate assassination of William Allen (May 10, 
1768), by a grenadier of the Scottish Regiment, were not 
forgotten ; a coloured picture of this episode was displayed 
on the other side of the hearse, A diversion is attempted 
at the entrance to the palace gates, whore the figure of a 
short nobleman is distinguishable by the star on his coat ; 
he is using his broken official staff like a sword. This 
personage, who actually seized one of the rioters, and who 
is intended for Earl Talbot, lord steward of the household, 
is bareheaded, his wig having been displaced in the scuffle 
with the people, and, finally, a knock on the head cooled his 
courage ; the Guards are coming to his support. Further 
details of the ending of this vexed question of the address are 
given in the political iiitelligeuee of the time. From all 
accounts, Mr. Boehm, in whose charge was the fateful roll, 
was too occupied in securing his own safety to trouble about 
the fate of the address. It appears that the scattered 
procession went on to St. James’s without the presenter of 
the document which had entailed so many embarrassments. 
According to the Political Register ^ a messenger was 
despatched back to the coffee-house for the address, whore 
^*Mr. Boehm, haying missed it, remained in great sus- 
pense.” After many inqiiiries and great alarm, the roll was 
found under the seat of the coach, where, by a miracle, it 
had escaped the search of the mob ; the address was 
immediately forwarded to St. James’s, whore it was expect- 
antly awaited. 

The history of this incident is taken up by the Political 
Register for 1769 : — 

**The merchantR and tradon 'who retired with the address men- 
tioned in the account of the proceedings at the * King’s Arms/ having 
hy means of repeated advortisements and private letters obtained a 
considerable number of persons to sign the said address at the 
Merchant Seamen’s Office over the Riiyal Exchange ; . . . Wcdnosdi^the 
22nd March, at two in the afternoon, being appointed, on that fmr st 
noon, a great number of the merchants, etc., of this city, set out from 
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the Royal Exchange in their carriages, iu order to preaont an addresa 
to HU Majesty, attended by the City MarslwiI and constables ; before 
they got to Oheapside, the mob showed tlicm many marks of their 
resentment, by hissing, groaning, throwing dirt, etc., but when they 
arrived at Fleet Street, tlie multitude grew quite otitragoous, broke 
the windows of the coaches, threw stones and glass bottles, and dis- 
patched a party to shut up the gates at Temple Boi*, on which kie 
cavalcade was obliged to ato|». Mr. CookJ the City Marshal, going to 
open the gates with his attendants, was veiy severely treated ; hU 
clothes were tom ofl’ hU back and his head cut in two places. The 
populace then attacked the gentlemen in then* carriages ; Mr. Boehm 
(who carried the roll) and several of his friends being covered with 
dirt, wei*© obliged to take refuge in Nando’s CotToo-houso. Some of 
the coaches then drove up Chancery Lane, Fetter Lane, and Shoe 
Lane ; but the greater part of the gentlemen, finding it impossible to 
proceed, returned home. The Addressors, however, did at length 
reach St. James’s, but the mob throw dirt at the gentlemen as tliey got 
out of their carriages at St. James’s Gate.” 

The few that reached the palace were so covered with dirt 
as to be unpresentable, and those of the courtiers who 
came within roach of the mob were also bespattered. The 
document which was the main cause of this disturbance 
was within an ace of never reaching its destination. 

“ When Mr. Boehm w;i8 tibliged to get out (,)f bis eoacli at Nando’s 
Cofrec-lioiiHc to avoid the mob, in his hurry he left- the address under 
the Gusiiion on one of tlie seats, and immediately ordered the coach- 
man to go hoiue ; somt> of the mob opened tlie coar*h door, and began 
to search for tlio address, but the coaclimau declaring ‘ it was sent 
before * (though he knew not where it was), they were the loss diligent 
in their searcli, and missed laying hold of it, bj not feeling six inches 
farther on the scat.” 

On the road thither, by the Strand, the additions already 
mentioned were made to the cavalcade, to the consternation 
of those who formed part of it ; — 

WlTen some of the coaches got to Exeter Exchange, a hearse came 
out of Exeter Street, and procodod them, drawn by a black and white 
horse, the driver of which had on a rough coat, resembling a skin, with 
a large cap, one side black, the other white, wln^se whole, figure was 
very grotesque. On one side of the hearse was painted on canvas a 
representation of the rioters killing Mr. Clarke at the Brentford 
eleoil^; and on the other side was a representation of the soldiers 
firing on young Allen in the cow-house.” 
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The Town omd Corintry Magazine (1769) divulges that 
the driver of the decorated hearse was ** a man of fortune ; ’* 
moreover, another account avors — 

I have always understood that the late Lord Mountmorrea, then 
a very young man, was the person, who on that occasion, personated 
the executioner [of Charles I. ?], holding an axe in his hands, and his 
face covered with crape.” (See WraxulPs Historical Memoirs ; ” also 
the ‘^Letters of the First Earl of Malmesbury,’* etc.) 

The hearse attended the cavalcade, making a short stop 
at Carlton House, where the Princess of Wales lived, also 
at the residence of the “Cumberland Butcher,’* and at 
Lord Weymouth’s, in Pall Mall (as the author of the 
St. George’s Fudds massacre); thence the hearse, with 
its “ humiliating insignia, was driven into the court-yard 
of St. James’s, followed by the mob, after which it went 
off to Albemarle Street.” A copy of the address is given 
in the Political llcgister (iv. 1769). 

The address and its supporters were in a sad plight 
when the levee-room was reached, after the foregoing 
vicissitudes. The Duke of Chandos wrote Mr. Grenville — 

“ Out of on© liuiidrod and thirty merchants who went up with Iho 
address, only twelve ctmld got to tli© King, and they were covered in 
dirt, os indeed was almost the whole Court.” 

The riotous crowd continued to create a disturbance at 
the palace gates, “accompanied with threats of a most 
dangerous kind ” (as declared in the royal proclamation) ; 
while the Earl of Malmesbury wrote, “ Many of the mob 
cried, * Wilkes and no King,’ which is shocking to think of.” 
At last, the proclamation against tumultuous asBomblies 
was read, and — 

“Several persons taken into custody by the soldiers; and two 
were taken by Lord Talbot, who was the only minister who hod 
Bufiicient resolution to come down among the mob ; his lordship had 
secured another, who was rescued, and his lordship received a violent 
blow on the head, by being thrown against a coach, and then thought 
it prudent to take shelter among the soldiers.” 

A grand council at St. James’s was held on the afteidoon 
of these events, and in the evening a Gazette Extraordinary 
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was published, with a proclamation by the king— who bad 
in person witnessed the disturbances attending the sham 
address, — for suppressing riots,” etc., beginning — 

** Whereas it has been represenf^d to us tluit divers dissolute and 
disorderly persons have most riotously and unlawfully assembled 
themselves together, to the disturbance of tho public x>eace, and have, 
in a most daring and aud4rioUB manner, Assaulted several merchants 
and others, coming to our palace at 8t. James’s, and have comuutted 
many acts of violence and outrage beforo tho gates of our palace,” etc. 

The proclamation further charges the lord mayor, and 
justices of tho peace for the cities of London and West- 
minster, borough of Southwark, and counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey, to prevent and suppress all riots, tumults, and 
unlawful assemblies, etc. 

Another engraving on the sarao topic — as described by 
Mr. Edward Hawkins, from whose collection, bt'quoathed 
to the British Museum, many of these early illustrations 
are selected — ^was entitled : — 

«‘TUE GOTHAM ADDRESSERS; OR. A PEEP AT 
THE HEARSE.” 

** Sing the Addressers who lately sot out 
To hatter the great and honesty rout, 

Where Frenchmen, and Swiss, and Hollanders shy 
United thoir forces with Charley Dingley,” etc. 

The procession and hearse (the driver is exclaiming 
“Wilkes and Liberty”) are again shown at St. James’s 
Palace. The chief promoter, Charles Dingley, is made tho 
principal butt of this satire, and, as tho address began with 
him, it is appropriately bo terminated. The hearse with 
the placards is succeeded by a coach bearing on the roof 
a windmill, an allusion to Dingley’ s too famous saw-mills 
at Limehouse, which were dismantled by thij sawyers out 
of work and other rioters. The coachman of this equipage 
is endeavouring to pacify the mob : “ Wilkes and Liberty, 

Gentlemen ; I had no hand in tho d d Address.” The 

chief offender, seen inside the coach, is also appealing to 
the t incensed crowd: “For God’s sake, Gentlemen, spare 
me ; I wish the Address had been in Hell before 1 meddled 
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with ii’* Hi0 hemire^ footman is deolaring» *'Mj 
like my master, d— Dirty/* The next ooaoh has on it 
a zany with cap and bells, seated on the Massacre of 
Aboyua ; *’ this figure tA, folly js exclaiming, I give Mr. 
Dingle the lead; ” the rider, one of the loan-contraetors and 
bidders for ministerial favour, cries, Ayez piti6 moi I *' 
** Dingle's Downfall, a new Song," is chant^ by a female 
ballad-singer. Dead cats and mud are thrown at the 
procession, which is followed by the groans and hisses of 
the spectators* 

The foregoing events arc further elucidated in 
Dialogue between the Two Heads on Temple Bar.** The 
narrator professes to have overheard the following convei^o 
eation upon politics between the decapitated heads of the 
1746 rebels stuck over Temple Bar 

soon more surpris'd, and I’ll toll you the cause, sir, 

Tho heads on Temple Bar were in a deep discourso, sir. 

* Why, Fletcher,* your head and mine has been iixed hither 
These full twenty years, expos'd to all woather 

For being concerned in a Scottish rebellion : 

I^ot like Bute, tho nation to rob of three million/ 

* Ay, Townsend, but Bute play’d the jockey so fair, sir, 

Got the money for nding the old Georgian mare, sir, 

But hia tricks at St. James’s Wilkes soon did disclose, sir, 

The’ a^uint-Sy’d, saw how Bute led the King by the nose, sir/ 

' Why, Fletcher, that's worse than open rebellion I 
And here’s room on the Bar if they would but behead him ; 

In St. George’s Fields there’s room for a gibbet, 

But justice of late, tliey don’t choose to exhibit. 

If justice took place, ’twould cause Jaok some trouble. 

Lord Mansfield himself, might, hy chance, mount the scaffold, 

Ko more alt’ring records ; but this joke might bo said, 

As blind with the scales, he appears without head. 

♦ ***## 

And half a score more, tuck’d up in a halter ; 

But don’t forget to hang Luttrell and Proctor, 

For ’tis such rogues as these that corrupted tho nation. 

And caus’d those disturbances, strife, and vexation. 

Then the King would be freed from all of roguish party, 

And let tlspe fill their places who are loyal imd heaiiy.** 

* George Fletcher, execated 1740. 
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CHAPTEB Vni. 

PETITXONS AND BEV0N8TRANCEB TO THE THBONE, 1769-7(>. 

Pbtxtionb and remonstrancoB began to make zninieters 
tbemble lost finally the sympathies of the throne might be 
turned into the proper channel, and the king be led to 
espouse the cause of the people, who, to do them justice, 
remained loyal under both the critioal emergencies 
described as occurring under Charles II. and fleorgo lU., 
and which had more than a casual resemblance. 

The remonstrances of the citizens were persistently laid 
before the king, although every obstacle was interposed in 
tho way of their presentation by petty indignities imposed 
upon those bold enough to approach tho presence with 
objects thus distasteful to the royal ideas of sovereign right — 

*^Make prayors not so like petitions 
As overtures and propositions.’* 

(Mvdihrat.) 

On July 5, 1769, the Livery of London presented a 
petition to the king ; tho lord mayor, Samuel Turner, Sir 
Bobert Ladbrooke,* Alderman Beokford, and other friends 
of popular liberty being charged with this statement of 
grievances, of which the following extracts must suffice : 

“ We should be wanting in our duty to your Majesty, as well as ^ 
ourselves and our posterity, should we forbear to represent to the 

• Samuel Tusaer aud Sir Bobert Ladbrooke were unstable, and a fW 
months later, ‘Spatted'* aUd becoming subservient to OowW influonee, ^ 
their best to betrav the Bbeiiies of the oitiiens confided to giei||[|^mp)onship. 
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throne the deeperate attempts that have been, and are too sucdessfuUy, 
made to deetroy that constitution to the spirit of which we owe the 
relation whichirabsists between your Majesty and the subjects these 
roalmS) and to subvert those sacred laws which our ancestors have 
sealed with their blood 

** Your ministers, from corrupt principles and in violation of every 
duty, have, by vaiions enumerated nicaiiB, invaded our invaluable 
and inulieimble right of tnal by jury 

They have, with impunity, issued general warrants, and violently 
seized persons and ))nvato jiapcrs. 

They have reiideied the laws non effective to our securityi by 
invading the Habeas Corpus 

<<They have caused punishments and even perpetual imprisonment 
to be inilictod, without trial, conviction, or sentence 

“They have brought into disrepute the civil magistracy, by the 
appointment of persons who are, in many respects, unqualified for 
that important trust, and have thereby purposely furnished a piut^ce 
for calling m the aid of the military power 

“They avow, and endeavour to establish, a maxim abidluiely 
inconsistent with our constituUoii, that *an occasion for hfl^ually 
employing a military force always presents itself, when the civil power 
IB tnfied with or insulted , ' and by a fatal and falsQ application of 
this maxim, they have wantonly and wickedly saenfioed the hves of 
many of your Majesty’s innocent subjects, and have prostituted your 
Majesty’s sacred name and authority, to justify, applaud, and recom- 
mend their own illegal and bloody actions. 

“ They have screened more than ono murderer from puniahment, 
and m its place have unnaturally substitpted rewaid. 

*«*»«* f 

“ And after having insulted and defeated the law on different 
occasions, and by difleront contnvanoes, both at home and abroad, 
they have at length completed their design, by violently wresting 
fiom the people the latt aatrtd nqht we had Ufl^ the nght of election, 
by the unprecedented seating of a candidate notoriously set up and 
chosen only by iheinsilvcs They have thereby taken from your 
subjects all hopes of parhamentary ledrcss, and have loift us no 
resoureO^ under God, but m your Majesty. 

“All this they have been able to effoot by corruption; bjf* a 
scandalous misapplication and embezzlement of the public treasure, 
and a shamiful i>ro8titutum of public hoiiouis and omidoyments , 
pxocunng dofacitinies of Uh nvil lists to bo made good witliout 
examinations, and, instead of puriislung, conferring honours on a 
paymaster, tho public defaulter of unnccouutod millions 

“ From an unfeigned sense of the dutyjwe owe to your Majesty, 
and to our country, wo have ventured thus nmnbly to lay before the 
tlirone these great and important tiuths, which it has been the business 
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of your Ministers to ooncoal. Wo most onniostly beseech your Majesty 
to grant us redress. . It is for the purpose of redress alone, and for 
such Q^icasions as the present, that those great and extensive powers 
are ei^t^stod to the Crown by the wisdom of that ConstUutioii which 
your 'Majesty *8 illustrious family, was chosen to dofend, and which wu 
trust in God it will for ever continue to support.” 

Of each paragraph given in tlio' foregoing the meaning 
was conclusive, tho instance known to all. There is in 
this petitiopf no statement exaggerated, no sentiment over- 
coloured, considering that one paragraph alone describes 
no less than the suicidal measures which dismembered tho 
empire, and cost the mother country the allegiance of 
the colonies,” Lc, the continent of America, in these plain 
words;: — 

''They [tho Grafton administration] have established numberless 
unconstitutional regulations and taxations in our colonics. They 
have caused a revenue to bo raised in some of them by prerogative.” 

Ilowevor meritorious the cause, it was an offence to a 
king whose mind, never remarkable for lucidity, was then 
under " the influence of the worst of counsellors,” as stated 
in the first prayer of the petition. Tho document — when 
the petitioners were, after much discouragement, delay, 
and ipany subterfuges, and, ** although no time could be 
fixed for its acceptance,” permitted to approach the 
presence at a levee — was at last presented ; but the king 
made no reply, but, handing tho petition to tho lord-in- 
waiting, turned his back on tho presenters, W'ho represented 
the integrity and commercial greatness of the city of 
Ijondon and were its elected guardians, and addressed 
Baron Diodon, the Danish ambassador, who was standing 
in his vicinity, on an indifferent topic. 

After tho late fulsome reception of ** bogus addressers ” 
nothing could be more contemptible than the studied 
impertinence with which the Corporation of London was 
treated, and the affront of leaving the civil magistrate to 

skulk about the paVtages of the Court tliat lie may have a glimpBO of 
His Majesty as ho passes along in stato, in order to deliver into his 

P 
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hands a remonstrance affooting the most essential interests of above 
twelve millions of people, who by the sweat of their brow support the 
poin)> and pariule of royalty and swell the fastidious pride and 
coxcombical vanity of empty courtiers. 

It was boldly hazarded at this emergency, from the 
premeditated affront to the representatives alike of the 
city and the people, that the rulers, blinded to their own 
destruction, then concluded — 

‘‘theniBolves sufficiently prepared for the final extirpation of liberty 
in this ialand, and tliat by doliberate insults they were urging the 
pooplo to eoimnit some cnitragu, A\liich might give them a protenuo 
for putting their schomo of tyranny into iminodiate execution.” 

If the city, by its dignified and law-abiding demeanour, 
disappointed these expectations, it was argued that the 
Court party w^ould not wait for an excuse to wreak their 
v(3ngcauce under some thin diRgitiso of retributive justice, 
hut would proceed to order out the Scotch licgiment, as 
in the affair of St. George’s Fields, without vraiting for the 
least appearance of necewsity.'* 

A coiTcspoiideiit of the (hrford Maffazino, writing under 
the signature “ riiiloiiolis,” referring to the threatened 
massacres iu St. George’s Fields, and, on the grounds tliat 
the late firing did comparatively little damage to the rioters 
concerned, declared : — 

“T liAvc heard it indeed alleged by courtiers in excuse, that all 
the military execution of lluit day wan solely aimed at Mr. Wilkes, 
wffio they hoped wouhl bo despatched by some lueky shot, as Herod 
expected our Saviour would bo murdered among the innocents ho 
murdered at Bethlehem. Asa proof of this extenuation of the crime, 
they show flatted balls, winch w'ere discharged by heroes planted in 
proper places for the pur]K>He, and which Imvo left marks in the walls 
alK>ut the windows of Mr, Wilkes s apartmeuts iu the King’s Bench.” 
“ If this has any foundation in truth,” writes ‘‘ Philoixilis,” “ I would 
advise the city to be cautious, and never allow abtive a dozen of its 
inhabitants to be seen togotlier at one time, for fear the Riot Act 
hhoiild arrive unexpectedly, with two or three brigades of miisquotcors, 
headed by a trading justice, who may tliink nothing of the citizens' 
lives, pi'ovided ho has any hopes of murdering Beckford and the two 
sljerifls through their sides.” 
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The petition presented by the lord mayor with such 
<lifficulty, and after many insolent subterfuges and repulses, 
failed to bring the king to a reasonable sense of his 
situation or of the dangers to which the throne was 
exposed by the reckless and unconstitutional conduct of 
tho administration. Siibse<iuently, on the presentation 
of a “ remonstrance,” the king returned a written reply 
to the original petition, visiting with severe censure tlie 
porsevoring claim of invaded birthrights, urged by “ tho 
alflicted citizens,” and treating their just grievances with 
reprimand instead of redress; the pleas set forth in the 
petitions being considered by His Majesty “ as disrespectful 
to himself, injurious to his parliament, and irreconcileable 
to tho principles of the constitution” — a piece of bold 
duplicity more worthy of the Stuart dynasty. 

Tho vexed question of Middlesex election, the imprison- 
ment of Wilkes, the unconstitutional admission of Luttrell 
into the House, and particularly the supineness of the 
King to the i)ctition8 and just remonstrances of his people, 
arc embodied in a metrical form, as — 

“A NEW iiEJNCi A POETICAL PETITION TO 

THE KIN(J. 

rJofJil Sir, T cra\o pity, bad is niy coiulition : 

Ydu’vo sworn rclicv'o inc», as J uiulerstainl ; 

To tell you tho whole, pray read tins Petition ; 

My name you know is Old England * 

Tho' you've receiv’d many, and not answer’d any, 

1 hoi)e Old England's will not be forgot, 

For if you deny me, the land will despise yc— 

'Twaii King Oharles tho First by tho axe went to pot. 

My right arm is m oundod, and Middlesex county 
I always esteem’d tho bloom of my plumb. 

And murd'rers have got a pardon and bounty. 

From this precious arm tliey have tom a thumb ; 

For Wilkes is took from me, such wrongs have they do:ie me. 
They've alter'd records unto their disgrace ; 

*Tis thus that they’ve done, and a bastard son, 

While my darling’s in prison, now sits in his place 
' My head is wounded, if such a thing can he, 

My troubles aro such that I can take no rest ; 
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Two sons are ta’en from me, Great Camden and Grauby^ 

And to the world they have left mo distrest : 

Fop Granby^s a soldier^ none hotter op bolder, 

And Oamdon’fi a lawyer in justice woll known, 

In law had such i)uwer, to(*k Wilkes from the Tower, 

These, those are the children I ne’er will disown. 

So road my Petition, good Sir ; ’tis not tattle, 

But matter of consequence, you‘ll understand ; 

And answer me not, Sir, about horned cattle. 

Pray what's a few beasts, to the peace of the land ? 

The land has been injur’d, our rights they’ve infringed. 

And loud for redress it behoves us to call, 

For should we lot trespass, bke an indolent ass, 

With Middlesex then all our rights they must fall, 

Our land it is ruled by rogues, roughs, and bulliesi 
In the nation's confusion they go hand in hand, 

* Sharps, gamblers, profuse and extravagant cullies, 

A very odd sot for to govern the land : 

Here’s Bute, we hear, dying, his mistress for him crying, 

Her son he has loamt the same fiddle to play ; 

For he touches the siring, in disgrace to the king, 

But his mother has taught him— why what 1— shall wo say ? 

In the March of the year following, after awaiting & 
response for nearly twelve months, the Livery of the city 
resolved to draw up a further and more stringent 
remonstrance ; and a meeting was held under the Bight 
Hon. William Beckford, elected lord mayor for the second 
time, in the interval. In his address “ to the Supreme 
Court of the whole City,” the real dangers which menaced 
the State were by Beckford traced to their true source, 
” the comprehensive violation of the rkjH of election ” — 

•*tn prosorvo which right, the Crown had been justly taken from 
James the Second, and boon placed by tlio people of England on tho 
head of William tho Third, and cimforrecl on His Majesty’s family. 
That tho corruption of the people’s representatives was the cause and 
foundation of all our grievances. That we have now only tho name of 
u parliament, without the substance.” 

Ho observed how improper it was for placemen and 
pensioners to sit in the House of Commons; for if a 
man was not fit to be a Juryman^ or a Judge in a cause 
where he was interested, how much less to be a Senator 
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and justify his peculation.’’ '' lie complained of the unequal 
Kind inadequate rejirctimiation of the people, hy means of the 
little, rotten, paltry horoiujhs.** In the remonstrance drawn 
up on this occasion, the wrongs of the people were again 
eloquently urged, and it was especially pointed out that 
tlje House of Commons, hy the vonaj majority — 

had deprived the peojdo of thoir dearest rights. They have done 
*i deed more ruiinmsin its couseipjcnre than the levying of ship-money 
by Charles the First, or the disjieiisiiig power assumed by Jamos the 
Second. A deed whieh must vitiate all th(‘ future proceedings of this 
parliament ; for the acts of the legislature itself can no more be valid 
■without a legal House of Coiumons than without a legal prince upon 
the throne. 

“Representatives of the people are essential to the making of laws, 
and there is a time when it is morally demonstrable that men cease 
<0 be representatives. That tiiiio is now arrived. Tlie present House 
■of Commons do not ropresoiit the people. Wo owe to your Majesty 
an obodionco under the ri^striction of the laws, for the calling and 
duration of Parliaments ; and your Majesty owes to us, that our 
representation, free fn>m the force of arms or corruption, should be 
presented to us in them. 

“ The forma of the Constitution, like those of Religion, were not 
^established for bjrin’s sake, but for the substance. And we call God 
and man to witness that, we do not owe our Liberty to those nice and 
subtle distinctions, which places, andpenflio?^, and luerniive employnienU 
have invented ; so ncithor >\ill wo bo cheated of it by them, but as it 
was gained by the stem virtue of our ancestors, by the virtue of their 
descendants it shall be ju'oHorved. 

“Since, therefore, the misdeeds of your Majesty’s ministers in 
violating the freedom of Election, and depraving the noble constitution 
■of I'arliamcnts arc notorious, as well as subversive of the fundamental 
Laws and Liberties of this Realm ; and since your Majesty, both in 
honour and justice, is obliged inviolably to preserve them according 
tt> the Oath made to fJod and your subjects at your Coronation ; wc, 
your remonstrants, assure ourselves that your Majesty will restore 
tho constitutional Government and quiet of your jieuple, by nissoLViim 
this Parliament, and removing those evil iniuistcni foe from 
your councils.” 

This manly and righteous remonstrance was presented 
after many pettifogging slights and indignities, vexatious, 
and subterfuges on the part of the Court and Crown ; and 
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there were made various attempts to hrin^ into discredit 
the authenticity of this document as the expression of 
the Court of Aldermen. The Corporation of the city, in 
sixty carriages, proceeded with the various officers to tho 
palace of St. James’s, and were received by the king on 
his throne. The remonstrance was road ; and, in reply^ 
His Majesty read an answer, drawn up in advance, con- 
demning both the former petition and the present remon- 
strance in unmistakable terms, and ending with an assur- 
ance that ** he had ever made the law of the land the rule 
of his conduct, esteeming it his chief glory to rule over a 
free people ; ” and then, descending into more palpable 
falsehoods, assorting, in the face of facts, wi^^h a power of 
dissimulation worthy of Charles II : — 

“with tlii« \ic‘vv T have always l)i'(‘U canfiil, as well fo oxccuto 
faitlifully tliQ triiBt rox^osed in me, tis to avoid oven the apjiearanco 
of invading any of those powers which tin* Constitution has jdaced 
in other hands.” 

The king was evidently the puppet of more viciouw 
minds, being blessed with but a feeble reasoning faculty 
of his own. After reading his equivocativo answer, and as 
the lord mayor and the city representatives were with- 
drawing, the vacuity of his intellect made itself manifest — 
for it is asserted in contemporaneous accounts, '‘Ills Majesty 
instantly turned round to his courtiers, and hurst out lavghinff. 
Nero fiddled while Eome was burning.” 

The reception accorded to these petitions being far 
from such as their gravity demanded, fresh agitations 
commenced in the metropolis and in the provinces, and, 
on March 30th, Ilorno Tooko delivered a remarkable address 
to the freeholders of the county of Middlesex, in which 
he graphically described both the murders he had seen 
committed and the conduct of the justices of the peaoe, 
who said the ministerial instructions were for the soldiers 
to fire, and referred to the partiality shown on the trials 
and the defences made at tlio expense of Government when 
it was endeavoured to bring the guilty to justice. At this 
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meeting, “An Address, Eemonstranco, and Petition of the 
Freeholders of Middlesex” was drawn np for presentation, 
in which it was urged on tho king — 

*^that a Bucrot and malignant infiuenco had tliwartod and dofoated 
almost every measure which liad been attempted fer the benefit of 
his subjects, and had (;iven rise to nieasiiros totally subvcTsive <jC the 
Liberties and Quiistitutiou of these once nourishing and happy 
kingdoms.’' 

“ It is not for any light or common grievances that we presume thus 
repeatedly to inten'upt your Majesty's quiet with our complaints. It 
is not tho illegal oppression of an individual ; it is not the partial 
invasion of our property ; it is not the violation of any single law of 
which we coniplam, but it is a violation which at one stroke deprives us 
of the only constitutional security of our Fortunes, Liberties, and Lives. 

“ Your Majesty's servants liave attacked our Lihertio.s in the 
most vital part ; tli(*y have tom away the lieart-strings of the Consti- 
tution, and liiive iiiadu tlioao men onr destruetioii, A\hom the laws have 
appointed as tlu* immediate guardians f>f our Rights and Liberties. 

**The House of Commons, by their determination at the last* 
election for this county, have assumed a power to overnile at pleasure 
the fundamental of /Election, w'hich tho Constitution has placed 
in other hands, those of their Constituents, and from whence alone 
their whole authority is derived ; a povier by which the law of the land 
is at once overturned and resolved into tho will mid pleasure of n 
majority of one House of Parliament, And if this pretended power 
is exercised to tho full extent of tho princijilos, tJiat House can n<) 
longer bo a Representative of the jieople, but a sopai'ate body, altogether 
independent of them, solf-oxisting, and self-elected. 

These proceedings have totally destroyed the ooniidonne of your 
Majesty’s subjocts in one essential briuich of the legislative power, 
and if that branch is chosen in a manner not agreeable to the ]aw.s 
and constitution of the kingdom, tho authority of Parliament itself 
must suiter extremely, if not totally perish.” 

The remoilstranco from which tho ahovo paragraphic 
are extracted waB, together with a petition from tho 
county of Kent, presented to His Majesty at St. Jamefl’s ; 
both being received nnd handed to tho lord of the bed- 
chamber in waiting; but no answer teas returned, 

Tho electors of the city erf Westminster also drew up 
a similar “Address, Remonstrance, and Petition” — 

their former application to tho thnme having been ineffectual, 
and new and exorbitant grievances being bc3^ond patient endurance. 
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By the same secret and unhappy influence to which all our grievances 
have been orighially owing, the redress of those grievances has been 
now prevented ; and the grievances themsolvos have been repeatedly 
confirmed ; with this additional circumstance of aggravation, tliat 
while the invaders of our rights remain the directors of your Majesty's 
oounciht, the defenders of those rights have been dismissed from your 
Majesty's service — your Majesty having been advised by your 
ministers to remove from his'cmployinent, for his vote !n Parliament, 
the highest officer of the Law (Lord Camden), because his principles 
suited ill with tlieirs, and his pure distribution of justice with their 
corrupt administration of the House of Commons. 

“Wo bog leave, therefore, again to roi)re8ent to your Majesty that 
the House of Commons have struck at the most valuable liberties and 
franchises of all the eloctors of Croat Britain ; and by assuming to 
themselves a right of choosing, instead of receiving a member when 
chosen, and by transfeiTiiig to the representaiivo what belonged to the 
constituent, they have taken off fr<mi the dignity, and, wo fear, 
impaired the authority of I'arliamoiit itself. 

“Wo i^resume again, therefore, humbly to implore from your 
Majesty the only remedies which are in any way proportioned to the 
nature of tho evil ; that you would be graciously pleased to dismiss 
fi/r ei'rr from your councils those ministers who are ill-suited by their 
dispositions to preserv'o the priiiciiOes of a free, or by their capacities 
to direct the eoiiucils of a great luid mighty kingdom ; And that by 
speedily dissolving the present Parliament, your Majesty will show 
by your own example, and by their dissolution, tho rights of your 
people are to be inviolable, and that you will never necessitate so 
many injured, and, by such treatment, exasperated subjocts, to 
continue the care of their intt'rests to those from whom they must 
withdraw their conlidonco ; to rejioso their invaluable privileges in 
tho hand of those who have sacrificed them ; and their trust in those 
who liave betraye<l it. 

« * • • • 

“Wo find ourselves compelled to urge, with tlio greatest impor- 
tunity, tliis our humble but earnest application, os every day Beems 
to produce the confirmation of some old, or to threaten the introduc- 
tion of smiio new injury. We hjue Ihe strongest reason to appreliend 
that the u8UT}>ution begun by the llouso of Commons ui)on tho right 
of electing, may bo extended to tho right of petitioning, and tliat 
under the pretence of rosii-uinljig the abuse of this right, it is meant 
to bring into disrepute, and to jiitiniidate us from the exercise of tho 
right itself.” 

The representatives elected by the people had done 
their utmost, as respected the venal majority, to betray 
their trust and those jwho had sent them to the Commons. 
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Bcaistanee was countenanced, and, by countcr-addresses to 
the throne, the king was prejudiced against listening to 
the wishes of the people. This remonstrance elicited his 
Majesty’s reply “t/wt he would lay it before his Parliament 
a curious conclusion, inasmuch as his afflicted subjects 
specially prayed therein that the king would be tiieir 
safeguard against the majority in' that body, who had 
betrayed the nation, and to the deliberation of that 
corrupted assembly the complaint— which affected the 
duration of the House — was to be submitted for redress! 
The remonstrance, which resembled an impeachment of 
the administration, was, in fact, handed to the ministers 
under accusation, to be by them resisted, prosecuted, or 
rendered ineffective at their discretion. The indignant 
judgments enunciated by “Junius’* against these un- 
principled politicians, foes to the kingdom, have been 
abundantly confirmed by the verdict of posterity. 

The reception otherwise accorded to the Westminster 
remonstrance was altogether undignified. When the 
deputation, headed by Sir Robert Bernard, who had been 
returned member for that city by the unanimous suffrage 
of the constituency, arrived at the palace gate, an extra 
guard of soldiers was immediately turned out, not, how- 
over, as a compliment, for — 

“although tlierc wjtfi not tho least appeamneo of an3rthing dis- 
orderly, yet tlie soldiers behaved in a most insolent manner, and 
sti-uck many i)erson8 with their bayonets, and tliat without provocar 
<tion. Tho dentlemcn having alighted from their carriages, amidst 
tile acclamations of tho people, walked through the lane of soldiers, 
and went npstiiirs to tho Lt’vco K<Mmi door, where they were mot by 
Olio of tho (J rooms of the Bedchamber, wli<» asked Sir Robert Bernard 
if he had anything to present to his Majesty? To which Sir Robert 
replied, ‘ Yes, tlio Address, Remonstrance, and I^otition of the City 
of WesUnlnster.’ Upon which the Groom of the Bedchamber said, 
‘He ^iild go and acquaint tho Lord-in-Waiting.* lie went im- 
mediately, but not returning soon, Sir Roliert Bernard proposed to 
go into the Leroo Room, wliich he did. On opening the door, the 
aame Groom of the Bedchamber said he could not find the Lord-in- 
Waiting ; but should soon. However, the Gentlemou went on, and 
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after Bomo time the Lord-in-Waiting came to tlicnif and said, if the^ 
had anything to deliver tii his Majesty, ho would receive it in the next 
room, whither they accordingly went ; and after some time, his 
Majesty coming into the room, Sir Robert presented the Remonstrance 
open. His Majesty delivered it to the Lord-in-Waiting, who delivereil 
it to another, who Iianded it to the (h’oom of the Bedchamber, and ho 
carried it off.” 

The recreant majority of tlio Commons, still at the 
bidding of degraded ministers, continued to address the 
king with counter-petitions intended to bring into dis- 
repute the remonstrances of the people — those very coii- 
stituents who had chosen them as the defenders of their 
liberties. 

Finally, another effort was made l>y the city, and a 
general assembly was held for that purpose, when the chief 
magistrate, the Court of Aldermen, and Common Council 
resolved to ren(‘\v their petition, and further to consider 
the king’s unsA\ei‘.’* 

A motion was then made, tliat the thanks of this Court be given 
to Lord Chatham for his late conduct in Parliament, and for his zeal 
shown for the most saered Rights of Electi<jn and of petitioning, and 
for the promise of his emlcJivours to suppoi-t an independent and more 
e(j[ual ropresentution.” 

On a motion denouncing the most unbecoming treat- 
ment which the city of London had of late experienced from 
his Majesty’s ministers, it was suggested to draw up the 
strongest remonstrance possiblo on the violated right of 
election. Upon which, Alderman Wilkes, remarking upon 
the peculiar delicacy of his situation, said — 

“that he would not mention a syllable about the person cxoludod , 
but if the House of Commons could seat any gentlemen among tliem 
who was not chosen by the people, the constitution was tom up by the 
roots, and the people had lost their share in the legislative power ; 
that the disabling any person from sitting in Parliament, who was not 
disqualified by law, was au injury to every County, City, and Borough, 
and a dissolution of the form of government established by law in this 
Kingdom.” 

The recorder cavilled at certain spirited expressions in 
the drawing-up of the remonstrance^ particularly respect- 
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ing the king’s answer, which he declared could not be 
considered an act- of the ministers, but must be held to 
be the king*s personally. The committee was shocked 
at the recorder’s bringing homo to the king one of the 
most unconstitutional acts of his ministry^ and without 
one dissentient voice determined to overrule the objection 
of the recorder, whereon this functionary protested against 
the remonstrance in strong terms as a Libel. Alderman 
Wilkes then rose and mentioned his unwillingness to speak 
again, but he was forced to it by the recorder’s declaration 
that the remonstrance w^as a libel ; that he too claimed 
to know something of the nature of a libel; that ho did 
not speak from theory only, but had bought much ex- 
perience on that subject ; that the remonstrance was 
founded throughout on known and glaring facts, every 
word bearing the stamp of truth; that the particular act 
complained of in the violated right of election was a 
malicious and wilful act of the majority i]i the House of 
Commons, for the minister had declared, that ‘*if any 
person had only four votes for ^liddlosex, ho should bo 
the sitting member for the county ! ” The lord mayor, 
Bcckford, confirmed Wilkes’s assertion, concluding, “ I was 
then present in the House of Commons.” 

The remonstrance was accordingly presented; in it 
astonishment was expressed at the censure lately passed 
by the throne upon the faithful and afllicted citizens, 
laying their complaints and injuries at the feet of their 
Sovereign, as the father of his people, able and willing 
to redress their grievances. 

Tho concluding paragraph was very much to the pur- 
pose, and displayed no diminution of firmness : — 

** Your Majesty cannot disapprove that wo hero assert the clearest 
principles of the constitution against tho insidious attempts of evil 
counsellors to perplex, confound, and shake them. Wo are determined 
to abide by those riglits and liberties, wJiich onr forefathers bravely 
vindicated, at tho ever-niomorable Ilevolution, and wliich their sons 
will over resolutely defend. Wo therefore now renew, at tho foot of 
tho throne, our claim to the indispensable right of the subject — a full. 
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free, and unmutilatod Parliamont, legally chosen in all its members ; 
a right which this Hunse of Parliament have manifestly violated, 
depriving, at their will and pleasure, the county of Middlesex of one 
of its legal representatives, and arbitrarily nominating, as a Knight of 
the Shire, a person not elected by a majority of the freeholders. As 
the only constitutional means of rex>aration now left for the injured 
electors of Great Britain, we implore, with most urgent supplications, 
the dissolution of the present parliament, the removal of evil ministers, 
and the total extinction of that fatal influence which has caused such 
national discontent. 

“In the meantime, Sire, wo offer our constant prayers to Heaven, 
that your Majesty may reign, as Kings only can roigii, in and by the 
hearts of a loyal, dutiful, and free peox>ie.” 

To this romonstranco the king’s answer was : — 

“ I should have been wanting to the public as well as to myself, if 
1 had not expressed my dissatisfaction at the late Address. My senti- 
ments on that subject continue the same ; and 1 should ill deserve to 
be considered as the father <if my people, if I could suffer myself to bo 
prevailed upon to make such an use of my ]>rerogaiive as 1 cannot but 
think inconsistent with the interest and dangerous to the constitution 
of the kingdom.” 

After His Majesty had been pleased to make the fore- 
going answer, the lord mayor requested leave to reply, 
which, being granted, licckford made the dignified and noble 
response which is a matter of history ; — 

(“If worth allures thee, think how BeckforJ shono 
Who dar’d to utter Truths before the throne.'*) 

“ Most Onwioiis Sovereign — Will your Majesty be pleased so far to 
condescend as to permit the Mayor of your loy^ City of London to 
declare in your Itoyal xiresonce, on behalf of his fellow-citizens, how 
much the bare apprehension of your Majesty's displeasure would at 
all times affect their minds. The declaration of that disxdeasui*e has 
already filled them with inexpressible anxiety, and with the deepest 
affliction. 

“ Permit me, Sire, to assure your Majesty that your Majesty has 
not in all your dominions any subjects more faithful, more dutiful, 
or more affectionate to your Majesty’s person and family, or more 
ready to saorifioe their lives and fortunes in the maintenance of the 
true honour and dignity of your Crown, 

“Wo do, therefore, with the greatest humility and submission, 
most earnestly supplicate your Majesty, that you will not dismiss us 
from your j)resenco withcnit exxircssing a more favourable opiniem of 
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your faithful citisens, and without some romfort, without some pros- 
poct at least of rodressj 

“ Permit me, Sire, furtlior to ohsorvo, that M'hoever lias alreudy 
dared, or shall hereafter endeavour by false insinuations and sng- 
^(estiong, to alienate y(»nr Majesty’s affections from your loyal sulijeets 
in general and from the city of London in particular, and to withdraw 
your confidence in and regard for your people, is an enemy to your 
Majesty’s person and family, a violator of the public peace, and a 
betrayer of our liapiiy Constitution, us it was established at the glorious 
revolution of 1088.” 

At tlio conclusion of these expressions of enlightenment 
for the royal mind, the lord mayor waited more than a 
minute for a reply of “ some more favourable opinion,’* but 
none was given. 

“On this occasion,” says the satirist, “Nero did not 
fiddle while Eomo was burning.’* The humility and serious 
firmness with which the dignified Beckford — who enjoyed 
the friendship of the great Earl of Chatham, and mth 
whom he liad many points in common— uttered these words, 
“ filled the whole Court with admiration and confusion ; *' 
for they found very different countenances amongst the 
citizens than they expected from Lord Pomfret’s description, 
who declared in the House of Lords — 

“that, however swaggering and imi>udont the behaviour of the low 
citizuiiH might bo on thuir own dunghill, whun they canio into tlio 
royal prcsonco, their heads hung down like bulruHhc.s, and tlioy blinked 
witli their oyus like owls in thu sunsliine of the sun.” 

On the 19 th of May, the king prorogued that parliament 
which, by approving addresses from both Houses, liad 
fortified the royal censure returned to the i)opular remon- 
strances. “The prevalence of animosities and of dissen- 
sions among their follow-subjects ’* was specially alluded 
to in his Majesty’s speech, while the conduct of both 
branches of his legislature received in return such flattering 
encomiums as their servile pliability had earned by despic- 
able means ; — 

“ Tho temper with which you have conducted all your proceedings 
has given mo groat satisfaction, and I iiroinist* mysi lf the happiest 
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efiectci from the fu'mQenH, as well as the moderation, which you hay© 
manifested in the very cntical circuiustancos which have attended your 
late deliberations.” 

However undignified the reception accorded at the time 
to these petitions addressed to the throne from its truest 
Bupporters, the good cause eventually triumphed, in defiance 
of the chicanery of counter-expressions of servility, fabri- 
cated at the instance of those whose prospects depended on 
the continuance in power of false politicians, despising 
alike the voice and interests of the people, and resting their 
reliance on the venality of their adherents, and the base 
instinct of self- aggrandisement at the expense of the state 
existent in minds equally mercenary with their own. 

“ Eventually the eitizeiiH auceeeded, in npite of the united offorta 
of the Court, the Mmi8t«TH, and the Parliament ; anid their cauBo has 
nince been solomnly and iniivorsally recognized na that of the Consti- 
tution and of liberty. Jt is impossible to appreciate too highly tho 
national iinportuncu of the conduct they pursued.” 

It was well said by ‘'Junius,” tho integrity of whoso 
sentiments hears more than a casual resemblance to tho 
utterances of that patriotic statesman, Lord Chatham, with 
whose fame the authorship of Junius's “ Letters ” may one 
day be identified ; — 

“ The noble spirit of tho metropolis is tho life-blood of the state, 
collected at the heart ; from that jKiint it circulates with health and 
vigour through every artery of tho Constitution.** 

The groat Chatham and his friend, William Beokford, 
stand out conspicuous from their fellow-men in association 
with that corrupt time when statescraft was for the most 
part a question of ability for debasing the largest number 
on the easiest terms contrivable ; they lived at a time when 
liberty ran especial risks, and, as champions of popular 
rights, proved worthy of those emergencies with which 
they were confronted. In days when the chief magistrate 
of the city may degenerate to a subservient courtier, the 
history of Bcckford's firm attitude may bo regarded as no 
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longer the worthiest part of the civic traditions. That his 
iellow-oitizens appreciated his exertions is shown by the 
thanks he received for his able and digniiled speech to the 
king; his reply was ordered to be inserted in the city 
records, and afterwards, at liis death, was inscribed on the 
monument erected in the Guildhall to his memory. 

The blow struck at a corrupt administration by the 
Westminster and other remonstrances sc’ems to have 
-damped the ardour of the ministers; in any cusc, no Court 
candidate ^Ya 8 put forward for Westminster in 1770, and 
•consequently the election of a liberal candidate ^^as un- 
opposed. 

On the 30th of April, at noon, came on at St. raiil's, 
Covent Garden, tlic election of a representative in parlia- 
ment for the City and Libert^’ of Wt‘.stminstcr, in the room 
of the Hon. Edwin Sandys, created Lord Saiidys. A con- 
siderable number of the doctors assembled early in the 
morning at the ** Standoid Tavern in Leicester Fields ; 
and proceeded from thence with a band of music, etc., in 
procession through Piccadilly to the residence of Sir Bobert 
Bernard, in Hamilton Street. When they came to Covent 
Garden, the whole square was full. Proclamation of silence 
being made. Sir John Hussey Delaval, Bart., addressing 
himself to the people, said — 

^‘ho rejoiced to boo such s prodigious number of tlio Electors 
proBont, to Buppoiii the nominatiou in Westminstor Hall the previous 
Thursday ; t^at Sir Robert Bernard had stood forward in support of 
the rights of the people in their just complaints against the late flagrant 
violation of their liberties ; and concluded with observing, that they 
wore come to confirm with their votes this their free and glorious 
choice. ” 

Lord Viscount Mountmorres seconded the motion in a 
spirited speech, in which ho slated — 

“ the BorvicoB and principles of Sir Robert Bernard ; the grievances 
under which the people laboured ; the great violation of ihoir rights 
in the of Middlosoz ; the impossibility that any king, that any 
])arliament, that the courts of justice, or that all together, could annihi- 
late the people’s constitutional rights.” 
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These speeches were received with acclamation by the 
twenty thousand people present, amongst whom strict good 
order was preserved* 

The proper proclamations being made, and no other 
candidate appearing, the return was signed by the gentle- 
men present on the hustings. The election being entirely 
over, the gentlemen retired into the vestry-room, where the 
indenture was signed by them, and finally retumbd to the 
Crown Office. On the day following, Sir Eobert Bernaird 
was introduced into the House of Commons by the Hon. 
Henry Grenville and William rultenoy. and took his seat 
as member for Westminster. The Westminster returns 
being generally looked upon with interest by other con- 
stituencies, this election was hold out as a proper example 
to every city in the kingdom, and to all the counties and 
towns, to choose their members with a spirit of freedom and 
without expense. It was resolved by the frocholdors of 
Westminster, in advance — 

*'that if this election had been contested, it would not have coab 
Sir Bobert Bernard a shilling, the electors bt'ing determined to support 
their free choice.’* 

This particular return is a case in point, which goes 
to prove that the authors of corruption in electioneering 
matters were more guilty than those they corrupted. At 
the Covent Garden hustings — where, on previous occasions, 
the ministers had spent enormous sums, besides moving 
every power and art of intrigue to get their own nominees 
returned— the entire proceedings were one long scone of 
bribery, trickery, and illegality, brute-force, and disorder. 
On the occasion in c|ucstion, 1770, the administration seems 
to have been slightly cowed by the results of their ill- 
advised manmuvres to impose placemen upon the county : 
the r(3Cont Middlesex proceedings were still a source of 
concern ; the constitution had been violated — not with 
impunity, — and serious effects in the way of impeachment 
were by no means impossible: consequently, the people 
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being left to the legitimate exercise of their liksrticB, the 
election passed off- in the pacific, well-ordered, arid regular 
manner described, fre<idom did not degenerate into licence, 
“no one was a penny the worse/’ and the representative 
system in its purity of action was for once maintained in 
Westminster. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

KEMARKAJiLE ELEOTIONB AND rONTUOVERTED ELECTION 
PKTITIONR, 176B TO 1784. 

The feats of Ihe Whartons, W^alpolos, Marlboroughs, 
PolhaniB, and Graftons, in the direction of lavishing large 
sums for the corruption of the electorate, were dwarfed into 
insignificance by the fortunes staked upon a single contest 
later on : thus the disburBements over n contested election 
at Lincoln would be twelve thousand per candidate ; and, 
wo are told, occasionally, after a hard figlit at such places 
as Colclicster, all the defeated men appeared in the Gazette,*' 
It is stated that the two great county contcists for llansp- 
shire, in 1790 and 1806, cost the ministerial candidates 
twenty-five thousand apiece on each occasion, while their 
opponent’s expenses wore proportionately large. The 
contest, still roraorabered by Northampton worthies as the 
“ Spendthrift Election,” in which three earls fought for 
the borough election in favour of their respective nominees 
in 1768, is a startling iustanco of the lengths to which 
electioneering Peers were tempted to proceed in “ scot and 
lot times.” The opponents were the Earls of Halifax, North- 
ampton, and Spencer, and the respective nominees they 
pitted against each other in this all but ruinous tourney ” 
were Sir George Osborne, Sir George Bridges Kodnoy, and 
the Hon. Thomas Howe. The candidates were of small 
account in the conllict; their patrons bore the brunt of 
the battle. The canvassing commenced long before the 
polling; this was extended over fourteen days — a pheno> 
menal circumstance in the days when elections were often 
settled and returns made before ten o'clock on the morning 
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of the polliuf? day. According to the poll-book, the 
legitimate number of electors, some 930, was exceeded by 
288, but confusion of persons is accounted for by the 
promiscuous hospitalities of three noble mansions being at 
the mercies of the crowd for wrecks: at the famous his- 
torical seats of Horton, Castle Asjiby, and Althorp, the 
orgies pictured in Hogarth^s “Election Dinner” — “filled 
with the tipsilied humours “ of what Bubb Dodingi^on fitly 
called, “venal wretches” — ^wero indefinitely prolonged. 
“The Scot and Lot,” — woidcombors, weavers, shoemakers, 
labourers, pedlars, militia-men. and victuallers held “ high 
revel,” i)rolonged without intercession from night till 
morning, and vice versd, in tlic ancestral halls, of which, 
including the well- stocked wine-cellars, they were in a body 
“ made free.” Therein lodged the perdition of Horton ; for, 
after they had drained dry the goodly stock of matured 
port, Lord Halifax had to place before them his choicest 
claret, whoroon, with one accord, filled with vinous fastidi- 
ousness, the “rabble rout” deserted to a man, declaring, 
“they would never vote for a man who gave them sour 
port,” and went over in a body to Castle Ashby. Each of 
the candidates claim(3d more votes than could be legally 
registered in his favour. Howe, the unsuccessful candidate, 
whose “potwallers” and “occasional voters” were like- 
wise challenged, petitioned ; and the controverted 
election ” came before the House of Commons. During 
the six weeks the scrutiny lasted, sixty covers were daily 
spread at Spencer House, St. James’s, for those concerned in 
the case. The results wore no less eccentric : the number of 
votes being finally found equal, the election was referred 
to chance, and decided by a toss, which Lord Spencer won, 
and nominated a man out in India. The cost of this 
escapade then had to be counted. It is said Lord Spencer 
expended one hundred thousand pounds; his antagonists 
are credited with having wasted one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds each — an incredible sum, considering this 
represents at least double the equivalent amounts at the 
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present day. Earl Spencer came off lightest, and appears 
to have been in no -way involved; Lord Halifax was 
mined; Lord Northampton cut down his trees, sold his 
furniture at Compton Winyates, went abroad for the rest of 
his days, and died in Switzerland. Canon James, who has 
related the story of the famous ** Spendthrift Election ** in 
his ‘‘History of Northamptonshire,'* mentions that at 
Castle Ashby is still preserved a sealed box, labelled 
“ Election Papers,” the evidence of this insane contest — 
one of no political moment ; but none of the present 
generation has had the courage to open the dread 
receptacle of bygone folly. 

A whimsical anecdote is related by Edgeworth, in his 
“Memoirs," respecting the contest for Andover at the 
general election in 17GB, when Hir J. B. Grifhn was 
returned at the head of the poll with seventeen votes ; the 
second member was B. Lcthieulier, with fifteen votes ; and 
the defeated candidate was Sir F. B. Belaval, who only 
polled seven. The latter was a celebrity, both in fashion 
and in the politics of his day, and the story which is con- 
nected with his electioneering experience properly belongs 
to the traditions of the subject. Sir Francis found himself 
at loggerheads with his attorney, an acute practitioner, 
whose bill had been running for years, and, though con- 
siderable sums of money had been paid “ on account," a 
prodigious balance was still claimed as unGuettled ; this Sir 
Francis disputed at law. When the case came before the 
Court of King’s Bench, amongst an exorbitant list of 
charges the following item excited general attention : — 

‘ To boinjf tJirown out of tho George Jim, Andover ; to my logs 

l)oing thereby >»rokon ; to surgeon’s bill, and loss of time 

and buBiness ; all in the service of Sir F, B. Belaval. . . . £600.” 

It w^as found that this charge required explanation. 
It appeared that the attorney, by way of promoting tho 
interests of his principal in the borough, had sought to 
propitiate the favour of those important potentates at 
electioneering times, the mayor and corporation, in whose 
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hands, as seen in the foregoing, was vested so nincli of the 
local influence. -A pretext was necessary to decoy these 
worthies to a barujuet, where they might bo conciliated, 
HO the attorney sent cards of invitation to the mayor and 
corporation in the name of the colonel and oflicers of a 
regiment in the town; ho at the same time invited the 
colonel and staff, in the name of the mayor and corporation, 
to dine and drink the king’s health on his birthday ; — an 
ingenious nuify but tho arch-diplomatist had literally 
“reckoned without his host.” The two parties met, were 
cordially courteous, ate a good dinner, toasted his majesty’s 
lioalth, and proceodod to other oratorical compliments 
efore breaking up. Then came the acknowledgments : 
ho commanding officer of the regiment made a handsome 
speech to Mr. Mayor, thanking him for Ihs hospifable 
invitation and entertainment,' “No, Colonel,” replied the 
mayor, “ it is to you that thanks are due, by me and my 
brother-aldermen for your generous treat to us.” The 
colonel replied with as much warmth as good breeding 
would allow; the mayor retorted in downright anger, 
vowing that he would not bo choused by the bravest 
colonel in His Majesty’s service. “Mr. Mayor,” said the 
t3olonel, “there is no necessity for displaying any vulgar 
passion on this occasion ; permit me to show you that I 
have here your obliging card of invitation.” “ Nay, Mr. 
Colonel, here ia^o opportunity for bantering, there is your 
card.” The cards were produced simultaneously. Upon 
examining the invitations, it was observed that, notwith- 
standing an attempt to disguise the baud, both cards wore 
written by some person who had designed to hoax them all. 
Every eye of the discomfited guests, corporation and 
officers alike, turned spontaneously upon the attorney, 
who had, of course, found it necessary to be present to 
flatter the aldermen; his impudence suddenly- gave way, 
he faltered and betrayed himself so fully by his confusion, 
that, in a fit of summary justice, the colonel threw him out 
of window ; for this, Sir F. B. Dolaval was charged .^ 500 . 
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Among the parodies of election addresses issued at the 
time of the rival Shelburne and Bockingham parties, is 
a broadside “embellished” with a copperplate engraving 
of a whimsical assembly of citizens, mot in solemn con- 
clave to examine the political views of a deformed sweeper- 
lad, “a public character,” who, it appears, was nicknamed 
by his contemporaries “ Sir Jeffery Dunstan.” The pointed 
satire is thus headed : — 

** ‘ What can we reason but fn)m wlmt we know ? ’ — Popk. 

“Sm JEFFKPvY DUNSTAN'R ADORKSS TO TI£E WORTHY 
ELECTUliS OP TUE ANCIENT HOIIOUGU OF CiARRATT. 

“ NOW riBST I'lmi.lHHED HY U, RUSiFD, -AUmOK OP ‘TUK OUILDHALL OKATORh/ 
ElU., ric., EIC. 

** * A iouB ecux i\ qnM appartiendra.' — VoT.rAiKK.’' (Otherwise “ to all 
whom it conccrnH.”) 

The candidate’s address is one of those confused harangues 
in whioli a number of subjects are incongruously involved 
togotlier, known in later days as “ a stump oration.” Among 
other subjects, Dr. Graham’s “ celestial beds,” recruiting for 
the army, polygamy, and divorce, “ the dedicate brave men 
of the association ” (volunteer force), and an “ effete 
nobility,” are all mixed up according to the following 
sample : — 

“ As my honourable friend Mr. Burke cannot lesson the influence 
of the Crown, myself and his grace of RichinoTid are determined to 
accomplish it, by abolishing the use of money entirely ; it bemg 
irrevocable jKiison to men's souls, and tlio only remedy existing to 
pnwont Bribery and Corruption ; an evil which oil the learned gentry 
of Westminster Hall could never annihilate; and I do faithfully 
declare, being no placeman, that I will not waste my fleeting moments 
like the four city members, whose elements of oratory what Homan 
senator could ever equal.'* 

The address rambles through a variety of absurdities, 
and concludes with a quotation from lUisted’s “Poems.” 
Whoever that worthy may have been, his lines have a fine 
air of burlesque grandiloquence, sense being subordinated 
to sound 
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Like those bravo men, who nobly shed their blood, 

I’ll die a Martyr for my Country’s ^ood. 

Be to my Sov’roign ever just and triie, 

And yield to Britain what is Britain's dun. 

Maintain the cause, and tluro’ the globe impart 
The bright oflusioiiB of an honest heart. ’ 

The foregoing ia found in the collodion of ballads and 
broadsides which it delighted Misa Banks to accumu- 
late. It will be remembered that eccentric lady was 
sister to Sir Joseph Banks, the president of the Royal 
Society, and one most instrumental in founding the British 
Museum, to which his collections and thoR(‘ of his sister 
were left. Among Miss Banks's “ Political and Miscel- 
laneous Broadsidtjs ** is another electoral appeal to the 
same fanciful constituency ; the document otherwise seems 
almost a literal copy of an actual address of the day : — 

>'TO THE NOBILITY, OENTltY, CLERGY, AND FREEMEN 
OP THE ANCIENT CORPORATIVE TOWN OF GaRRATT. 

‘‘Mv Lords and Gentlemen, 

**Your Voto, liiteroiii, imd Poll (if riocdful) is earnestly 
desired for Thomas, Lord ISuiner, to bo your reprusontativo in 
J'arliument, being a i)er8fui zealously afctaclied to the King and Queen, 
and their nurnorous oilspriiig of Pnrjccs and princesses, and an enemy 
to all arbitrary Laws. 

“His Lordship’s Committee for conducting the Election is held at 
the ‘Throe Jolly Butchers,* and ‘Bhick Moor’s Head,’ Brook’s 
Market, at which places his Lordsliip begs the audience of his Friends. 

“ N.B.— His Lordship’s colours are Blue and Orange. 

“ Carriages will be ready on the Day of Election.” 

Those corrupted electors of Shoreham who resolved them- 
selves into a purchasable community on their own account, 
were roughly handled by the parliamentary inquisitors, but 
tho avowed and professional traffickers in venal boroughs 
seemed to conduct their trade openly, and, with the great 
parliamentary lights, unadmonished and unexposed. They 
wore generally tho agents of those who bad secumd the inBu* 
enoe in the seats by various methods — some by inheritance, 
others by patronage, sometimes by purchase en bloc, but 
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generally en dStaiL Men invested in boroughs and cul- 
tivated them for saJoi secure of a profitable mart when 
the proper season arrived ; the burgage-houses were bought 
and accumulated ; “ shambloB on old foundations *’ carrying 
voting qualifications wore secured; burgage tenures were 
bought up ; voters were pensioned from year to year, the 
process varying according to the nature of the suffrage. 
As in the case of Sheridan's expenses at Stafford, the 
independent electors were retained at a settled price per 
head. Sheridan’s cost him five guineas per burgess; Wilbor- 
foree found four guineas the price at Hull for a plumper. 
Sotithey says it rose to a vote at Ilchester, Somerset, 
where the burgesses had a direct control over their borough ; 
although the tariff ran high, the four candidates who reck- 
lessly bribed the constituents in 1774 lost their pains and 
money, petitions and counter-petitions establishing that 
the members returned and those who alleged they were 
unjustly rejected wore alike so palpably culpable of cor- 
ruption that the election was declared void. In 1820, 
Ilchester is given in the “ Manual ” as under the patronage 
of Sir W. Manners. Irrespective of the local and lesser bar- 
gains made with the mayors and burgesses, there was the 
“ big business ” conducted on behalf of the actual individual 
landholders of the place — those magnates set down in the 
election lists of coustitueneies as patrons ” of boroughs, 
the dispensers of seats. 

For an instance of the facility which characterized the 
modm though “the prices ruled h^h” owing to 

extraneous demands, see the “ Letters” of that skilled cour^ 
tier, Lord Chesterfield, deeply versed in political chicanery 
and combination. In a passage of a letter dated Bath, 
December 19, 1767, he writes to that hopeful youth who by 
“Chesterfield's Letters” was to be polished into a fine 
gentleman, and for whom a place in Parliament was a 
desirable opening — 

* * In uno of our conversatioua hore Uixb timo twolvoniouth 1 desired*^ 
my I.K>rd Chatham to secure you a eeat in the new parliament. He 
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asBurod me he would, and, I am conviucod, rory sincerely. 

Suxee that I have heard no more of it, w hich iniwlo me look but for 
some venal borough ; and I spoke to a boiough-3f>V>ljer, and offt^rod 
five and twenty lumdrod pimuds for a secure seat iii i»arluiment ; but 
he laughed at my offer, and said tliat there was no such thmg as a 
borough to be had now, for the rich East and West JndianR had secured 
Ihera all, at the rate of throe thousand pounds at letvst, but many at 
four tlumsand, atui two or three that he knew at five ihounand. This, 
1 confess, has vexed me a good deal.” 

Much has been said about Old Sarum ” (Wilts ) as 
l^cinp; typical of tho unabashed and confirmed borough - 
mongering and corrujition which existed not only in Hic 
last century, but, in fact, until the larger measure of Reform 
carried in 1832. Representative government, conducted 
on the principles which prevailed in “hole-and-corner 
boroughs ’* until the passing of that hill against which even 
Sir Robert Reel protested as a dangerous innovation, 
certainly, for the most part, had but a theoretic existence, 
as a review of the facta sufficiently demonstrates. Amongst 
the statistics given in Stoekdalo’s “Parliamentary Guido** 
(1784), J>r. Willis writes that the l>orough of Old Sarum 
was then reduced to (me house. It returned members 
in 28 Edw. 1, and then intermitted until 34 Edw. 3, 
since which time representatives were returned until its 
disfranchisement. These were at first elected in the 
county-court, as was then customary; from 1688, the 
right of election was in “the freeholders being burgage- 
holders*’ and the number was seven. In 1826, when the 
last parliament of George IV.’s reign assemblod, this state 
of things was unaltered, the patron was the Earl of Caledon, 
and the mysterious seven remained. New Sarum, otherwise 
Salisbury, which had taken the place of “Old Sarum,** 
received its privileges by letters patent, 2 Hen. 8, which 
conferred on the bishops and canons tanquam proprium 
domiriitmm; afterwards confirmed by charter 34 Edw. 1. 
In 1784, there wore about fifty-six voters; the right of 
election being “in the select number, that is, the mayor 
and corporation/* The Earl of B|idnor and G. P. Jervoise 
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were the patrons in 1B26, when Viscount Folkestone and 
Wadhain Wyiidham were returned by the fifty-four electors 
then set down as the suffra^i;o-holdcrs. 

Boronglibridge, Yorkshire, was another scandalous and 
typical “ pocket-borough which obtained notoriety, espe- 
cially at the time of the passing of Lc»rcl (Iroy’s Ileform Bill, 
Sir Oharles WetlK^rell being turned into satiric capital by 
Doyle (TIB), in his vorsions of the Last of the Borough- 
bridges.” The riglit of election was in the burgage-holders 
— a “pocket-borough*’ tenure, thus di^nouiicod by Charles 
James Fox: “If a man comes into parlinment as the 
proprietor of a burgage tenure, he does not come ther(‘ 
as the reprosontative of th(‘ people,” as explained in the 
eloquent speech of the great Whig chief, on Crey’s motion 
for lleform, 1797. The Duke of Newcastle was the patron, 
and sixty burgage-holders returned two members. The 
constituency of JUlston, where the francliiso was originally 
invested in a corporation, under the Old Chartir, had in 
1790 dwindled down to one elector, to whose lot it fell to 
nominate tw’o representatives. 

The case of a “ controverted election ” at Hindon, Wilts, 
where the right of election was of an easy order, viz. 
“inhabitauts of liouses within the borough, being house- 
keepers and parishioners, not securing alms,” raised an 
altogether pretty scandal in the way of revelations on 
corrupt treating. The sitting members, returned in 1774, 
being Bichard Smith and T. Brand Hollis, the unsuccessful 
candidates, James Calthorpo and Bichard Bockford, were 
the petitioners on the ground that the former, by the 
bribery of themselves and their agents, had procuri'd an 
illegal return. On the hearing of the petition it was 
discovered that all or the major part of the voters for all 
four candidates had been bribed, and the committis 
pronounced the election void. The candidates themselves 
had not only bribed, but thirteen electors, acting as agents, 
had also been employed to corrupt their follow-voters. The 
committee resolved to disfranchise these electors 
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“A bill wfks then orclerod to iiicapaoitafo from votm;^ at eloctious 
of inomborB of parliiujaent IIH) poraons, boBiidi h thi^ tliuluon abovo- 
niontionecl, <»ut of 210 ^ho had pcdlod at the eluutioii.” 

Theso persons appealed against the bill, and there being 
teehnical objections to the pelilioners “being parties to 
and alike defendants in an indictment/' it was argued 11 e y 
“could not, without ovortimiing tlie known rules of law 
and justice, be receivt'd as witnossts in this ease.” By 
a tacit agreement the unfortunate cross-pt titions wore 
dropped the ensuing seshion, and two new writs wi‘re issued ; 
meanwhile the attorn ey-goiuTal, on separatt' informations, 
proceeded against the four candidates (June, 1775) for 
bribery at elections, held to he a ciimo at eommon law 
independent of any statute against it. All the four informa- 
tions were tried at the Ijont assizes in tin* Cf)unty of ^^'ilts, 
Mareh, 1775, before Baron llotham. The tw'o potitioners 
who were in the first instaneo responsible for this scrutiny 
were ac(juitt<‘d ; Smith and Hollis, wlio had boon returned, 
wore found guilty, and were brought uj) to the Court of 
King’s Bench to receive judgment : tliis was on the ‘2()th of 
May, the last day of the term, and the judges desiring limo 
to consider the proper jmnishiuent, tln^y were committed 
till the next term to the King's Bench prison. 'Meanwhile, 
previous to this commitment, the new election for llindnn 
had taken place (May Ifilh), and Mr. Bichard Smith was 
again returned. On the 7th of June, Smith and Uollis wero 
again brought up for judgment, when they w'cn^ each fined 
loot) marks * and simtenced to prison for six months, and 
until they paid their respective fines ; and it was ordered 
that Bichard Smith should give security for his good 
behaviour for three years, himself iu the sum of £1000, and 
two sureties each of L500. 

A flagrant instance of boroughmongering was exposed 
during a parliamentary investigation into a case of con- 
troverted election at Milborne Tort, Somerset, wliere the 
right of voting was, amongst others, in the capital bailiffs 

* A uiark bciji^ t'qnivaleut to 13^. 
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and their two deinities. The petition proposed to disqualify 
t levon votes upon the score of “ occiisionality,” and to 
object to eleven who voted for the sitting members and 
wore disabled by a corrujd; bargain made between Mr. 
Medlycott, the senior member, and Ijoyd, an agent of Lord 
North’s. There were nine bailiwicks in the borough, with 
a bailiff a])pointod for each. Mr. Medlycott had long been 
in imssession of four of these, and the remaining five 
belonged to the family of Walters. A remarkable example 
of downright tr.'iding a])poared as th(» case developed. In 
February, 1770, Loyd arrived at Milhorne Port as the 
friend of Lord North. A meeding was held at Yeovil 
between the* agent and the patron, two or throe others 
being present, at the house of one Daniel ; where a con- 
tract w'as duly drawn iij), signed, and witnessed, by which 
l^ledlycott agreed to sell the borough, and to throw out 
his old friend, the Hon. Temi)le Luttrell, who was one 
of the persons presenting the petition, which revealed the 
underground workings of administrative jobbery. The 
writing drawn up at Yeovil purported to be the “ memo- 
randum of an agreement to defray the expenses of pro- 
curing a seat in parliament for any friend of Ijord North, 
whom his lordship or Loyd should recommend/’ To this 
end Loyd agreed to deposit fifteen hundred i>ounds in 
Daniers hands, to be employed in purchasing the family 
interest of the Walters in the remaining five bailiwicks for 
the use and at the risk of Medlycott, who stipulated to pay 
TiOyd five per cent, for the money so advanced, until such 
time as Lord North’s friend should bo seated peaceably 
fourteen days in parliament — the time allowed for petition- 
ing. The paper was put into Lord North’s hands, who 
returned it to Daniel, without committing himself to any 
observation. On the faith of this instrument — 

“Th« Wjiitora' projierty in the votcra was transforred ; the five 
bailiffs wore nominated, and consigned to Medlycott’s interest, thus 
purcliosod by Loyd. Bttt the patron of the borough, on assuming the 
undivided iniluenoe th^lr^, in the spirit of friendship wrote to his 
colleague Luttrell on the subject, acknowledged this foul transaction, 
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and urged the wretched excuse that Im jJoucrfjy, and not his wUl^ 
couHcnttil.^' 

The counRol for the pctitioncTR further siiid they would 
fjive (3vidence of tlio bribery, aud several offers made, also 
of the treats given to influence the voters The ministerial 
influence seems to have been paramount on this occasion ; 
as the committee determined, in the face of the absolute 
documentary evidence, and other jjroofs of bribery, treating, 
illegal voting, and refusal to register legitiinntr votes on 
behalf of the petitioners, that the gentleman who had sold 
the H(‘nt in the borough to Lord North was — with tlu‘ 
second ministerial nominee, brought in hy his vtmality — 
duly elected. This borough of Milboriie Port seems to liavo 
been a snug haven for nomineeH: in 1B20 the iiatronage 
was at fho joint dis])osal of the Marjinis of Ang]os(‘a and 
Sir W. Coles ^lodlycott, and returned the lion. Berkeley 
Paget and Lord Graves —proving the utility of “ a stake in 
the country,” The warming-])an constituency was sw'cpt 
away, with similar anomalies, by tlie Ihforiii Pill carried 
by Lord Grey. 

In the general election of 1771 the content for West- 
minster was marked hy the unblushing evert ion of much 
undue influence. Not only did two ducal hoiisi'S bring all 
the weight of tbeir purses and ministerial iulliieuce, adding 
to almost limitless resources such strong inducements as 
the Duke of Nortliumberland, with his metre )])olit an 
patronage, and the Duke of Newcastle, with bis placemen, 
pensions, and ministerial patronage, could bring to boar for 
the return of younger scions of the two houses concerned , 
the royal authority was fre(‘lyused, and the king’s servant^, 
without, it was shown, any qualifications as voters, were 
allowed to record their voices for the return of the Court 
candidates. The famous election of 17B4, although stronger 
in incident, must have been tame by comparison. Not 
only members of the royal household, but divers poors of 
the realm and lords of parliament publicly canvassed, 
and otherwise unduly interfered in the election, contrary to 
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RGvoral express resolutions of tbo House. The candidates 
stood thus at the close of tho poll ; — Earl Percy, 4995 ; Lord 
Thomas Pelham Clinton, 4744 ; Lord Mountmorres, 2531 ; 
Charles Stanhope, Lord Mahon, 2312; and Humphrey 
Cotes, 130. A petition was presented by Lord Mountmorres 
and several electors of tho city and liberty of Westminster 
iifTainst the return of Earl Percy and Lord T. P. Clinton, 
seeing that — 

“the king’s menial sorvants, not having j)roper houses of their 
own within the city of Wc‘=«tmiimtor, g.ue voices in the said election, 
coiitiury to an c\i>n'fls rosohition the House ; that peers and lords 
unduly interfered and tampered w'llii tlic v^oters ; that during the 
election, after tho /ci/c and issuing out of tho ATit, Lord Percy and 
Lord Thomas Pelham Oliiitoii, h} themselves or agents, were guilty of 
bribing, corrupting, an<l entertaining the voters, (who must have miulo 
a fiurly good thing of the contest) ; and lli.it they idiowed to the 
electors, and sever.il jiersons who had or claimed a rigid to ' ide, money, 
meat, drink, entertainmont, or provision ; and that by tbosc‘, and 
other undue means, a majority of V(>lea was ju'ociued for L«ird J-*erey 
ami Lord T. I*. Clinton, so that tliey were retunied, and the peti- 
tioners jirayed such relu'f as uinm examination Bhould ajipear just ” 

Ab bribery commissions wore then constituted, tlie party 
in power generally managed to make disjmted returns a 
moans of strengthening tboir own majority, so that 
although the llous(- took the pains to examine the Bov(*ral 
allogations, it was docidod that the sitting members were 
duly elected. 

On the respective counts it was found that there was 
no general deterniination ns to the right of election in 
AVestminstor, hut it socini'd agreed that tho sufifrages were 
vested “ in the inhabitants, householders, paying scot and 
lot ; ” that the king’s menial servants, not having proper 
houses of their own within tho city of Westminster, were 
not entitled to vote — as they had done, on the pretence of 
being residents in the royal palaces of St. James and 
elsewhere. It was admitted that the following resolution, 
providing against the interposition of peers in elections for 
the Commons, had been renewed on the opening of the 
House, from session to session, since the Act was made, 
January 8 , 1701 : — 
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“ Resolved that it is a liii^h infringement of the liberties and 
jirivilogos of the Commons of Groat Britain for any lord of i»arliain(jnt 
or any lord-1 ieutonanl of any county to conoi'm themsnlvos in tho 
elections of members to serve for the Commons iii parliament.’* 

The potitionors sot forth tbai it would appear, by 
different allegations, that the rights of the election had 
been invaded in a manner highly aWming, bo as to call 
for the interposition and censure of the Ifouse ; but the 
report of the committee disposed of these objections by 
linding the petitioners wore not able to prove any direct 
solicitation of the peers, 

A similar objection was raised on the same general 
election as to the legal return of tho sitting mernberH for 
AVorcester, — tliat a peer and lord of parliaimmt had, by 
hiniHclf and his agents, interfered in the election by 
publicly canvassing and soliciting votes, and by using 
thr(*at8 to intimidate freemen from voting lor the poti- 
lioner, in violation of tho privileges of the House and the 
freedom of ele(d)ion, and to the infringement of the rights 
of the Commons of Groat Britain, Moreover, then' was 
an allegation of bribery, and that conducted on a wholesale 
scale. The mayor, aldermen, and justices of the city, the 
town-clerk and many of tho common council had sworn in, 
for several days before and during the election, many free- 
men (some hundreds) to be constables, under a promise 
that they would vote for the candidates chosen by the 
persons so influencing them, '^for ^^llicb they were to have 
certain rewards in mom‘y ; ” and that this money was 
afterwards paid to them out of the funds of the city, or by 
tho two sitting members. 

In transparent cases of bribery, when the committee of 
the ** whole House” serving on these “controverted elec- 
tions ” decided to retain and confirm tho sitting members, 
there seems to have been a convenient formula much 
resorted to in silencing those petitions brought on the 
grounds of corruption; for instance, after the general 
elections of 1774 , — 
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“ An objection wns taken to the potitionora examining any witnoin 
{IB to the i>aymont, till they should first prc'of of the agoncy.* It 
was argued that the eirciiinRtancoa which would establiHh both points 
were so couiplicatod that they could not i>o Bi‘p.LiMted ; ” 

ergo, all ovidonce on the points to bo proved was tcclmi- 
oally excluded, nnd the petition was stultified. 

It seems, also, to liave been not unusual for high sheriffs 
to return themselves ; for instance, in the controverted 
election case for Abingdon, Beiks, March, 177d-5. Tho 
petitioner set forth that the member returned was then 
high sheriir for the county of Berks ; Iiis counsel arguing, 
“ that by an express clause in the writ of election tlio choice 
of slieriffs is prohibited; and that this clause has made 
part of the writ for three conturi(‘s/* It was admitted 
that Sir Edward (k)ke, sheriff of Buckinghamshire, had 
been returned for Norfolk in the second yt^ar of Charles L, 
and that he sat till the dissolution of that X)arliament ; 
but liis right was questioned, and in tho “Journals and 
Debates” he is invariably described as a member dc fad o. 
It was contended in reply, on the otlif r side, that the shorilT 
Avas justified in his return, the wording of the writ not 
l)eing taken literally, in any case such as “knights girt 
with a sword ; ” that T^Ir. Child, being sheriff of Warwick- 
shire, was chosen and returned for Wells, in the county of 
Somerset; he was petitioned against, but was declared duly 
elected. It was also stated, on behalf of the controverted 
sitting member, that — 

“sinco tho stiitute of tho ‘A'Jnl llonry VI., tho sheriff is in no respet fc 
the lotuniing offiecT for 1 troughs ; hois obliged to iiecejit tho return 
Hciit him, witli his pri'eept, and is moroly tho conduit-pipo to convoy it 
to tho clerk of the crown.” 

The counBcl for the member whose return was impeached 
farther observed that if sheriffs could not be chosen 
members of parliament, the Crown would be able to 
prevent any one from being elected, by taking care to make 
him a shoriff before the election ; by which means, in bad 
times, every friend to tho rights of the people might be 
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excluded from sitting in the House of Commons. On this 
oooasion, as the high sheriff had returned himself, that is 
to say, for his own county, it was thought proper to decide 
that the election was void; thus, at the same time, dis- 
qualifying the petitioner as well, which was seemingly 
unreasonable. 

There were two petitions presi^nted in reference to the 
Cfmtroverted eh^ction at Morpctlj, Northumberland, in 
1774. On this occasion it was viohmee and intimidation 
more than corrupt and illegal practices — tliougli all had 
been resorted to — which had unjustly influcncod the re- 
turn. The candidates were the IToii. William liyron, Francis 
Eyre, T. C. Jhgge, and Peter Delme. 

“It WIV8 j>r(>\u<l hy SI iiuiiilur (>£ witiioKsos, tliat, at the end <>f tliw 
J’nll, llio rnajoiity was declared to b(» in fsv\our of Delme siud Jlyroii 
(a eounter-[)etition set fortli that u majority hsvd been obtained for 
Delme by the c(»rni]»t inaetieos of Il3'ron), hiit that th(‘ returning 
ofheers were cnnquUnl to return Delme and Ejre: and it was also 
l)ro\ed that, on the moniing of the eleetion, before it began, Eyre 
made an iiitlammatory apoceh to the |ie<»plo ; that aftm* the not began, 
he having retired some iinio Inifore, tlio returning otliccrs sent him 
word tliey would return whom ho pleased, and that an answer being 
hruuglit them, that they must return himself and Mr. Delme, they 
conijilied, and the riot ceased. ’ 

The decision of the committee was that the gentleman 
who, as master of the mob, had din'cted the storm, was 
nut duly elected, while the Hon. W. Eyron, who had found 
his way to the sufTrages of the voters through their pockets, 
must be returned, together with his nominee, Delme, 
already seated. 

At Petersfield, Hants, in 1774, the lion. John Luttrell 
was unfortunate, and brought a petition against the two 
members returned, Sir Abraliam Hume and William Jolliffe, 
the former being high sheriff for the county of Hertford, 
and both — 

“having been guilty of divers acts of brkiery, by moncy^ meal, 
drink, reward, oniertaiumenl, and provision ; and that Jumes ^howell, 
pretending to bo mayor, had aotud partially.” 
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Three or four witnesses were called to prove that gifts and 
promises had been made by Mr* JoUiffe in the presence of 
the otlier sitting member ; in thd course of this evidence — 

“one Ne>Mmm >\afl calU'd to prove a decluratioii made I0 him 
>)y Hrac*l\ stone a voter, about havini' got the promise of a from 

Mr. Jollitlc for I118 ^ote.” 

The committee rc'solvcd that the evidence was inadmissible 
on tlie grounds tlmt — 

“although tliL* (U'claraiioii (not ui)on oath) of a ])orH«)n who cannot 
be obliged to be a >\itiioH8 011 tho «ubjeei himself, is admissible m 
e\idoiice to u(ltct jmson^ ^ot is not admissible aj<iiHnl a third 
liaiiif.'’ 

Although th(‘ traditional figure of “ Punch ” is asso- 
ciated with punishments dealt out indiscriminately, it 
appears in the old electioneering days lie was the agent 
for distributing illicit rewards for iniijuitous acts. In 
tho case of a “controverted election” for tho borough of 
Shaftesbury (Dorset) the evidi’iico produced vividly recalls 
Hogarth’s representation of an (dection broadside, “Pimcli, 
Candidate for Guzzdetown,” introduced in his picture of 
“ Canvassing for Votes.” After the g(‘ueral election, 1771, 
it was alleged that the sitting members, Bykos and Jlum- 
l)old, by themselves or their agents, had been guilty of 
bribery, while it was attempted to be shown that Mortimer, 
who was the petitioner, had promised money to procure 
his election. The trial lasted four weeks, and among the 
points of evidence was the following indictment against 
the maiueuvres of “ Punch : ” — Money, to tho amount of 
several thousand pounds, had been given among the 
electors,"^ in sums of twenty guineas a man (054 votes 
were recorded in 1774 ; 532 being for Sykes and Kumbold), 
The persons who were entrusted with the distribution of 
this money, and wlio were chicliy the magistrates of the 
town, fell upon a very singular and absurd contrivance, 
in hopes of being able thereby to hide through what 

^ Acconliug to tho return of 1 S 26 there were throe handrod voters. 
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v^Jiannel it was conveyed to the electors. A person con- 
cealed under a ludicrous and fantastical disguise, and 
(‘ailed by the name of Punch,** was placed in a small 
apartment, and, through a hole in the door, delivered out 
to the voters i)arcc‘ls eontaiiiing the twenty guineas ; upon 
which they wore conducted to another apartni(‘nt in the 
same house, wIku'o they found a person called “l^inclfs 
scevotavy,'* and signed notes for the value, hut which were 
made payahli* to an imaginary cliaractm-, lo wdiom they 
liad given tlio name of “ Glenbuckct.” Two of the 
witnessesH, called by tlio counsel for the petitioner, swore 
that they had seen runcih *’ through the hole in the door, 
and that they knew him to be one Matthews, an alderman 
of Shaftesbury ; and, as the counsel for the petitioner had 
(mdoavoured to ])rovo, an agent for the sitting members. 
Lt was said that those voters who admitted that they had 
v('ceived “runch’H” money, had at tho jioll taken the 
bribery oath; it was (intended for tho other side that 
lids was not legal evidence, that ‘'it would b(‘ unjust to 
suffer wbat a inan liad said in conversation, and witliout 
an oath, to invalidat(‘ what ho had solemnly sworn.” The 
committee det(‘rmin(‘d that, with regard to su])posed 
agents, evidence should be lirst produced to establish the 
agency, before the bribery by such p(‘rBons should bo gone 
into. Jn tho sequel it was determiiu'd that tho two sitting 
members were not duly elected, and that the petitioner 
should he returned. “ Punch,” his exertions, and his 
profuse* distribution of bribes ])roved a grievous failure. 

Not only was bribery freely practised under one or 
another disguise, but even the result of tho petitions and 
scrutinies were made the subject of corruption, lii a 
controverted election for Sudbury, in 1780, for instance, 
the question was put to the committee, Whether a person 
who had laid a wager of about i)40 on the event of tho 
petition was competent to give evidence in tho cause?” 
the decision being in the affirmative. This Sudbury 
election was altogether an odd affair. 
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** The mayor was Lli© retnniing officer, and the petitioner alle;;o(T 
that at the close of the poll it woa doclarod in his favour, but that 
afterwards a scrutiny was illegally doiiiandcd, when tlio other candi- 
dates wore pronounced duly elected.” It was given ii\ tlie evidence 
*‘that the election began Sep. 8, 1780, about ton o’clock in the 
morning, and continued until it was dark : tliat the petitioner and 
Ills friends then desired the mayor to adjourn tho poll to the hdlowing 
tlay ; but that ho refused, and proceeded ;ill night by candU'Ught ” — 

the cloction ending between six and seven o’clock the 
following morning : “ There was some tumult during a 
part of the poll, but that it was upon the whole a very 
X)caccahle election.” This goes far to prove that an election 
must have been an extraordinarily turbulent businoss fu 
century back, when procec'dings varied by a tumult 
during part of tho poll” was admitted to pi'acoful in 
an unusual degree. 

The Sliaftofibiiry arrangements for presenting voters with 
packets of twenty guineas w'ore outdone by tho clociors of 
Shoreham, who combined and resolved themselve s into a 
joint-stock company, that they themselves might derive 
the advantage from their })orough which in other cases was 
monopolized by tin' patrons, or holders of bailiwicks. The 
sulfrages being originally in tho mayor and burgesses, 
these electors, with a forethought Bn])eri()i’ to their 
generation, organized themselves into a compact league, 
or caucus, for electioneering purposes; but not with tlie 
intention of resisting and keeping out corrupt practcies: 
the nature of tliis compact was disclosed during tho hearing 
of the petition of Thomas Eumbold, on tlie election of a 
member in place of Sir Samuel Cornish deceased, and is 
sot down in the Journal ft of tho Houso (vol. 33), 1770-1, 
It appeared that the petitioner was duly elected, those who* 
voted for him, to the number of eighty-seven, taking the 
bribery oath ; as to the other candidates, thirty-seven votes 
were given for Purling and four for James; but tho 
returning officer placed queries against the names of 
seventy-six of tho petitioner Enmbold’s voters, and imme- 
diately on tho close of the poll declared Purling duly 
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<4ecto(l. The fourth plea related that in this borough of 
Shoreham had subsisted for many years a body which had 
assumed the name of the ^‘Christian Society/’ though its 
organization was quite outside the diffusion of benevolence 
or Christianity; none but electors for representatives in 
parliament were admitted into the society, but the great 
majority of those who had votes were enrolled. A clerk 
was employ od, and a meeting-place provided, where regular 
monthly and frequent occasional meetings were held, upon 
which gatherings a flag w'as hoisted to give notice to the 
members. About 1767, the members of the society entered 
into articles for raising and distributing small sums of 
money for charitable us(‘s, tht^sc articles being designed to 
(‘ov(*r tlie real intention of the institution. The principal 
purpose of their nice tings w^as for what they denominated 
hnnjvmiKj Imsitfess. An oath of secrecy was administered 
to all the members, who farther entered into a bond, under 
a penalty of five hundred pounds, to bring them all together 
with regard to hurfusutDUf ; but otherwise the conditions of 
tlie bond wore uot allowed to nppear. I'pou any vacancy 
Jii the representation of the borough, the society always 
appointed a committee to treat with the <andidatc8 for the 
jmreluise oj the neat, and the committees were constantly 
instructed tofjd tin most money and make the best haryaln 
iheif eouJd ; the society hud no other purpose in view, and 
liad no standing committee. On a false report of the death 
of the sitting member, Sir Samuel Cornish, the society 
was called together by the signal of the flag. On that 
mooting, which was numerously attended, the members 
declared that they would support ths highest bidder; but 
some of their number, including Hugh Koberts, the 
returning officer impeached in the petition, expressed 
themselves offended at such a declaration, and declared 
that they were afraid of the consequences, for the society 
was nothing but a heap of bribery, and withdrew from the 
body; but two months later, one of these ex -members 
returning to a meeting of the society, was treated with 
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harsh exprossions, and wan told he camo among them as 
a spy. The society, however, continued to meet, their 
gatherings being more frequent near election time. It 
was said that, on the death of Kir Kamiicl Oornish, when a 
vacancy occurred, a committee was appointed to treat for 
the scat with th(' incoming candidate, the members of tlu^ 
said committee tliemaclves being careful to abstain from 
voting, though they were then* on the day of election ; 
three days before the polling, the society was reported to- 
be dissolved, in order to escape the odium of proceedings 
on petition, but that the meetings Jiad been resumed 
since. In the face of this evidence, Mr. Purling’s counsel 
acquainted the court “that ho could not carry his case 
further than by tlu' witnesses examined, and could not 
impeach Mr. lliimbold’s election or affect his votes.” 
Although this closed the petitioning case, it was rt'solved 
that a further inquiry ought to be made into the transac- 
tions of the society, and a bill was ordered “ to incajmcitaltj 
certain persons from voting at ek'ctions/’ togetlun* with an 
adilroHS to the lung to order the attonu'y-gc'neral to 
“ prosecute certain persons for an illegal and eorrupt 
conspiracy in relation to the late election for Khoreham.” 
The bill ^\as carried, printed, copies served on the offenders, 
passed through the House, agreed to by the Lords, 
and received the royal assent. The returning officer ^^as 
ordered into the custody of the serjeant-at-arms ; ho^^a^ 
finally brought to the bar of the Ilonst* to be reprimanded 
and discharged. 

New Khoreham appears later iiiider the* patronage of 
the Duke of Norfolk and Earl of Egremoiit; the suffrage 
in 1771, after the extraordinary federation described in the 
foregoing, was extended to forty-shilling freeholders, “ in the 
rape of Bramber,” in which Khoreham is situated. 

li, B. Sheridan, the brilliant but unstable genius,* sat 
for Stafford from 1780, until that ill-considcrod attempt 

• Sherfdau, according to LortI Byron dictum, had produced the threo 
hoHt compositiouuof his age in their ny8)>ooiivo liiieft ; tho best comedy, The 
School for Scandal i" tho best parliamentary philippic, the “ Bognm 8 |M)ccU.’' 
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to represent the city of Wostminstcr in tho place of his 
deceased friend, the great Charles James Fox, which 
completed his financial ruin. “ Sherry ** was notorious 
for looseness in his accounts, and it is curious to find one 
of the few circumstantial statements of election outlays 
calculated upon this unbusinesslike representative’s 
borough expenses for tho first parliament in which h(‘ 
represented Stafford — always a moderate place, as prices 
ruled, — Sheridan being brought in chiefly by tho influence 
of the shoemakers, an extensive body there. 

li. n, SHEHfDAN, ESC^., EXPENSES AT THE BOROrfJH 
OF STAFFOUD, FOR ELECTION, ANNO 1784. 

£ €. <L 

248 Bnrgi'saofi ]){u(l i.") Tk. oftcli ... ... ... 1802 0 0 

YL.\ia.Y EXrKA.SKS .SIN< K. 

£ d. 

House Rent niul Tji\ OR *... ... 28 0 (> 

Servant at 0.< ])or Board Wages ir> 12 
Ditto, Yearly Wages ... ... 8 8 0 

Coala, At. ... ... ... 10 0 0 

r)7 (> C 

Alo Tickets ... ... ... 40 0 0 

Half the Members’ Plaii* . . 2.‘» 0 (» 

Swearing Young Burgesses ... 10 if if 

Siibscription to tln^ lntirniiir\ ... 5 o O 

Do., Clergymen’s Widows ... 2 2 (► 

Ringers ... ... ... 4 4 0 

1 1 0 

One year ... ... ... 148 17 Ti 

Mull lulled by years ... ... 0 

.. 808 r. 0 

Total expense ttf six yours’ parliament, e\clusi\e of 

expenses incurred dmiiig the time of election and 

your own annual expenses ... ... ... £2105 5 0 

(Mrmre’s “Life of Sheridan,” vol. i. p. 405.) 

against Warren IJustingBj and pronounced tho finest funeral oration, the 
monody on (larrick. 

** The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall, 

The orator, dramatist, minstrel who rau 
Through each mode of tho lyre and was master of all.** 

* A neoessary qualification, members being, by supposition, expected to 

reside in the places they ropresented. 
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In 1806, when li. B. Sheridan was, by a coalition with 
Sir Samuel Hood, clooted for Westminster — a seat lost by 
him, to his ruin, on the unexpected dissolution the year 
following, — his son, Tom Sheridan, that proverbial pickle,** 
whose love of mischief and readiness of resource were alike 
remarkable, was offered for election in his gifted father’s 
place ; the reputation of the Sheridans was, however, on the 
wane, and Tom, though admirable and even unapproach- 
able at the hustings, was hardly endowed with the sterling 
qualities which should be found in a representative of the 
people to the Commons. The electors made choice of two 
Tory candidates, B. M. Phillips (412), and the Hon. 
E. Monckton (408), leaving but a poor record of votes for 
Thomas Sheridan (165). An amusing instance is recorded 
of the good-will of the constituents on this occasion : — 

“ When Mr. Clifford introduced Mr. R. M. Phillips to the electors — 
the joumoymeii shoemakers, as a token of respect, insisted that they 
should present him with a new hat, which was accordingly donc^ on 
the hustings, by a contribution of one i)onny each.” 

Truly an exceptional circumstance, when voters — although 
expectant to receive — wore rarely prepared to bestow, 
even their ‘‘voices,” unless for an adequate consideration ! 

The first entry into public life of William Pitt, as 
related by Earl Stanhope, is characteristic of the easy 
mode of procedure in those days, when a great man had 
merely to name his friends, and his tenants elected them. 
“ Hitherto,” wrote Sir George Savilo in 1780, “ I have been 
elected in Lord Eockingliam’s dining-room. Now 1 am 
returned by my constituents.” The spirit of the country, it 
was assorted, was rising at that period, but in 1780, it was 
still manifest that the territorial magnates and the mono- 
polists of the borough franchises had their “ own sweet will.” 
Pitt’s early friend, the eldest son of that Granby who had 
been an attached follower of Lord Chatham, had, mindful 
of this hereditary friendship, sought the acquaintance of 
William Pitt at the beginning of the latter’s career at 
Cambridge. Granby was five years Pitt’s senior; ho be^ 
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«ame one of the memboi^ for Cambridge University, and 
in 1779 had the. fortune to succeed his grandfather as 
Duke of Kutland. On Pitt’s coming to London, to com- 
mence his career, the young men became intim|,te, and the 
warm attachment between them, which continued during 
the whole of the duke’s life, Was the cause of the early 
advancement of the son of the great Commoner. Owing 
to the Duke of Butland’s solicitude to see Pitt in parlia- 
ment, he spoke upon the subject to Sir James Lowther, 
another ally of his house, and the owner of most extensive 
borough influence. Sir James quicicjy caught the idea, 
and proposed to avail himself of a double return for one 
of his boroughs to bring the friend of his frieuA Into 
parliament. The duke mentioned the offer to Pitt; and 
Pitt, who was writing on the same day to his mother. 
Lady Chatham, added a few linos in haste to let her know. 
But it was not until he had seen Sir James himself that he 
was able to express his entire satisfaction at the prospect 
now before him. 

“Lijufolii’g lull, Thursdaj Night, Nw., 1780, 

“Mr hi!.AU MoTiirH, 

“ 1 can now inform you that I Iiavo aeen Sir names Lowther, 
■who has repeated to me the offer lie had before mode, and in the 
haudsomest manner. Judging from my father’s principles, he con- 
cludes that mine would be agrcoablo to his own, and on tliat ground — 
to mo of all others the most agreeable — to bring mil No kind 
of condition was meiitiuned, but that if over our lines of conduct 
Hhonld become opposite, 1 should give him an opportunity of choosing 
another person. On sucli liberal terms I could certainly not hesitate 
to occo^it the proposal, than which iiotliiug could he in any resiiect 
more agiuoable. Appleby is the xdiMie I am to represent, and the 
election will bo made (probably in a week or ton days) without my 
having any trouble, or even visiting my constituents. I shall be in 
time to bo spectator and auditor at least of the important soeno after 
the holidays. 1 would not defer confinning to you this intelligence, 
which T believe you will not bo sorry to hear.” 

It is added (Dec. 7, 1780), — 

“I have not yet rocciveil the notification of my election. It will 
jirobnbly not take ])laeo till the end of this week, as Sir James 
Jjpwthor was to settle an election at Hoslemore before he went into 
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the north, and meant to be preaeut at Appleby afterwards. The 
jxarliameni adjourned yesterday, so I shall not take my seat till after 
tlie holidays.** 

This ooniidonco discloses that such a thing as a contest; let 
alone a defeat, was not for a moment entertained. 

1 propose before long, in spite of prditics, to make an excursioti 
for a short time to Lord Westmoreland’s (Altliorj>, Northaini>ton8hire), 
and shall probiddy look at my constituents that slionld Inive been, ut 
Cambridge, in my way.'’ 

About three years later, William Pitt, by that time the* 
most conspicuous statesman of liis day, and already prime 
mi^yter England by the royal will, on the downfall of 
the qoalition, realized his former ambition, and ho offered 
himself successfully for the University of Cambridge, In 
order to enter for this distinction, Pitt bad declined two 
scats, voluntarily placed at his disi)Osal : when the war-cry 
arose from the hustings throughout the kingdom, he was 
put in nomination, without either his knowledge or con- 
sent, for the city of London, as usual the first election 
in point of time ; the show of hands was declared to 
in the young statesman’s favour, but when appriwul of tli(‘ 
fact he declined the poll. Such were the honours lioaped 
upon this proud juvenile premier, that he was constantly 
refusing favours solicitously placed at his acceptance. 

**He was prcsHCfl,” Rays Earl Stanliopo, ‘^to stand for several 
cttlier C'iticH ami towns, more especially for the city of Batli, which 
his father had represented, and the king was vexed at liis refusal 
of this offer. But the choice f>f Pitt was already made. Ho had 
determined, as we have seen, to offer liimself for the University of 
Cambridge. " 

Ho held at this time nil the state patronage, and, more* 
over, with the king at his back, he meant mischief to the 
members of the ministry recently displaced from power by 
his royal master; and was about to trust to his faculties 
and the reserve forces he could command for a great 
electioneering campaign. He found time to write to his 
friend in Yorkshire : — 
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•'DeAU WlLBKllFOttCK, 

‘‘Parliament will be prorogued to-day aiul diwfeiolved to- 
morrow. The latter operation liaft been in B«»nie danger of deky by 
a curious mana5U\To, tliat of stealing the flreat Seal last night froni 
the Chancellor’s, but we shall have a now one reatly in time. T send 
you a copy of the Speech wliich will bo made in two hours from the 
Throne. You may speak of it in the past tense, instead of m tlio 
f\itmre, ... I am told Sir Ibibert Hildyard is the right candidate for 
tlie county. Yon must take care to keep all tiiir frieinls together, and 
to tear the cnenuj fu jnttTs, 1 set out this evening for Cambrnlge, where 
I expect, notwithstanding your boding, to find everything favourable. 
I am sure, however, to find a retreat at Bath. 

“ Ever faitlifully yours, 

“W, J»m:* 

Though Pitt had tliu “ good things ” to givfe awftjr he 
did not escape sarcasm : thus it was suggested — it is said 
by Paley, who was then at Cambridge — as a fitting text 
for a university sermon, There is a lad hero which 
hath five barley loaves and two small fishes ; but what 
arc they among so many ? ” 

“The author of this pJerwantry,** declares Stanhope, “did not 
allow for the public temper of the time ; in most cases the electora 
voted without views of personal interest ; in sonic casc.s they voted 
oven against views of personal interest.” 

Pitt was supported by Lord Euston, the heir of the 
Duke of Grafton, and between them they defeated the lato 
members, the Hon. John Townshond, and James Mans- 
field, both members of the coalition ministry, the former 
as lord of the admiralty, the latter as solicitor-general. 
After a keen contest, Pitt and Lord Euston were retm-ned, 
Pitt at tho head of the poll. It was a marked triumph, and 
exercised an influence elsewhere; nor was it a fleeting 
victory or a temporary connection, for Pitt continued to 
represent the university during the remainder of his life. 
Pitt, now, as ho called himself, “ a hardened clcctioneerer/* 
entered into the spirit of the warfare, and carried his forces 
into the strongholds of tho Whig estates : — 

“But,*’ writes Earl Stanhope, “of all tho contests of this period 
tho most important in that point of view was for tho county of York. 
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That great county, not yet at election tiiuoa severed into Ridings, 
had lieon under the sway of the Wliig Houses. Bolton Abbey, Castle 
Howard, and Wentworth Park had claimed ilio right to dictate at the 
hustings. 

The spirit of the country in 1784 rose still higher; 
the independent freeholders of Yorkshire boldly con- 
fronted the great Houses, and insisted on returning, in 
conjunction with the heir of Duncombo Park, a banker’s 
on, of ft‘W years and of scaretdy tried abilities, thought 
destined to a high place in his country’s annals — Mr. 
Wilborforce. With the help of the country gentlemen, they 
raiai^^the vast sum of for the expense of the 

eleojbion (twenty-one years later this “vast sum” would 
not have produced much effect on the same field, when 
Wilberforce fought, in 1807, what has been described as 
the “Austerlitz of electioneering,” — the candidates be- 
tween them expending above three hundred thousand 
pounds, — ^the details of which follow in their chronological 
sequence) ; and so groat was their show of numbers and of 
resolution, that the candidates upon the other side did not 
venture to stand a contest. Wilberforce was also returned 
at the head of the poll by his former constituents at Hull. 
“I can never congratulate you enough on such glorious 
fiiiccess,” wrote the youthful prime minister to his equally 
youthful friend. Hank and file, leaders and spokesmen, 
of the coalition party fell before the masterly tactics of the 
young chief, who stirred the minds of the people by extreme 
views as to England’s sinister future (if the Whigs pre- 
vailed) menaced with the onslaught of sweeping revolutions, 
and the destruction of every moderate institution and 
every safeguard of the state. In this manner, writes Pitt’s 
biographer, the party of the opposition was scattered beyond 
rallying. “ To use a gambling metaphor,” declares Stan- 
hope, “ which Fox would not have disdained, many threw 
down their cards. Many others played, but lost the rubber.” 
A witty nickname was commonly applied to them. In 
allusion to the History, written by John Fox, of the 
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sufferers under the Eomish persecution, they were called 
‘‘ Fox’s Martyrs ; *! and of such martyrs there proved to ho 
no less than one hundred and siity. Amidst all these 
reverses, however, Fox’s high courage never quailed. On 
the 8rd of April, we find him write as follows to a friend : 
“ Plenty of bad news from all quarters, but I think 1 feel 
misfortunes when they come thick have the effect rather 
of rousing my spirits than sinking them ; ” — as set down 
by Earl Eussell in his “Memorials,” 

One of the most remarkable features of tho great 
electioneering contest of 1784 was the fact of the ex- 
demagogue Wilkes being returned as tho ministarial 
candidate, to Pitt’s pronounced gratification too, for ^ the 
county of Middlesex. But the ways of statesmen are 
indeed wonderful and manifold, and Wilkes, the man 
without prejudices, and equally unburdened by principles, 
was an expedient ally (though a redoubtable foe). Wilkes, 
very cleverly and plausibly, ui)on tho score of Pitt’s constant 
advocacy of Parliamentary Reform, was enabled to press 
upon the fro(3holders of the county of Middlesex the 
advisability of extending their entire support to the 
“ virtuous young Minister,” whose “ liberal and enlightened 
principles promised to advance the best int(‘rests of the 
country.” * 

‘Mohniiy WilkcB, Jolmny VVilkus, 

Thoti boldest of bill<B, 

What a different semg you now sing I 
For your dear Forty-Jive, 

’Tin Prerogative] 

And your blasphemy — * Ovd mw the King.''" 

{Ttu Jiackitf.ur'y Stoiind.) 

Wilkes having made tho most of his patriotism, 
being elected lord mayor, and subsequently obtaining 
tho lucrative and permanent office of city chamberlain, 
now exhibited himself in his true colours— a remarkable 
instance of tergiversation, disclaiming his own acts, and 

* Wilkes’B AddrpHg to the Middlesex EloctorH. 
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making no scruple of expressing his contempt for the 
opinions of his former supporters. On his return for 
Middlesex in 17H4, as one of “tho 
king’s friends,” the democrats repre- 
st'uted the king and Wilkes haiiged 
on one tree, with the inscription, 
‘‘ Give justice her claims.” The re- 
conciliation of the “ two kings of 
Jh'entford ” was by no means popular, 
and the ^^itB A\(‘re hcvcre on the fresh 
departure. One of these caricatures, 
May 1, 17H4, is entitled, The New 
Coalition.” It representn the King 
and the ex-arclideniagogue fraternally 
embracing; Wilkes’s cap of liberty is 
cast to the ground ; he declares to his 
Bovereign, “ 1 now find you arc the 
best of princes.” While great George 
discovers the erst agitator, his late aversion, “ Sure ! the 
worthiest of subjects and most virtuous of men ! ” 

Charles James Fox, the most popular Whig statesman 
of history, was returned for Midlmrst in May, 1769. lie was 
then only nineteen years and four months old ; notwith- 
standing this, he took his seat the November following, 
thus becoming a member of parliament before he reached 
the age of twenty, (’uriously enough, his first speech, 
March, 9, 1770, was on a point of order, arising out of the 
Wilkes caso and the disputes of the Middlesex election. 
Jn spite of his aifected patriotism, Wilkes mado a jest of 
his insincerity: standing on the hustings at Brentford, his 
opponent said to him, ‘‘I w^ill take the sense of the 
meeting ; ” to which the pseudo “ chamiuon of liberty ” 
responded, And I will take the nonsense, and we shall see 
who has the best of it.” In the same way he coolly dis- 
avowed his friend and advocate Serjeant Glynn, his 
colleague for Middlesex, who had fought all his battles 
through the courts to the hustings, and eke, versa. Some 
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years later, as related by Earl Russell, when the '"two 
kings of Brentford** were excellent friends, and Wilkes, 
by the irony of fate, became a ministerial candidate, he 
was received at a levee, when George III., with his habitual 
practice of asking awkward questions, inquired after 
Wilkes's friend, Glynn. “ Sire,” said Wilkes, “he is not a 
friend of mine ; he was a Wilkite, which I never was.” 

One of the most animated pictures which can be found 
of the liiimours of canvassing is thnt drawn from life by 
William Cowper, at the time the poofs mind was influenced 
to choerfuliiesH by the company of the lively Lady Austen, 
who, with the more gravely solicitous Mrs. Uinviu, made 
Olney an halcyon abode. The 3 ’ear the “Task” was 
published, and while Cowper was touching up his spirited 
ballad of “ John Gilpin,” he has set down the visit of an 
aspiring young senator, no less than Titf s cousin, Mr. AV. W. 
Grenville, who, with a retinue of zealous supporters at his 
tail, quite without your leave,” bursts upon tJio poefs 
retirement in pursuit of suiTrages ; this w'as at the general 
election of 1784 : — 

“Ah, ilio Hoa is unoMninonly the. water finds its 

■way into croi'ks and lioloB of rockH, which, in its caliuci Mtato, it never 
leaches ; in like inaniicr, tho eftect of thoso turbulent times is felt even 
at Orchard ►Side, wliero in general ^vo live as uudisturhed hy tho 
political element as Hhiimps or cockles that have been accidentally 
deposited in some hollow' beyond the water-mark by tho usual dashing 
of the wavt‘s. We were sitting yesterday after dinner, the two ladies 
and myself, veiy eonumsedly, and without the least appreliuiiai on of 
jiuy such intrusion, in onr snug jiarlour ; one lady knitting, tho other 
netting, and tho gontleman winding worsted, whoii, to our unspeakable 
surprise, a mob appeared before the w'indow', a smart ra]) was heard at 
the dcKtr, the boys lialloed, and tho maid unnounoed Mr. Grenvillo. 
‘ Puss ’ [Oowpor’s tamo hare] was unfoi'tunately let out of her box, so 
that the candidate, with all his good friends at his liools, W'as refused 
admission at the grand entry, and referred to tho hack door as the only 
jiossiblu way of ajijiroach. Candidates are not creatures to bo very 
susceptible of affronts, and would I’aiher, 1 suiiposo, elimb in at tho 
window than bo absolutely excluded. In a minute, the yard, the 
kitchen, and tlio parlour were filled. Mr. Grenville, advancing 
towards me, shook mo by the hand with a degree of cordiality that was 
extremely seducing. As soon us lie, and as many more as could find 
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chairs, wore seated, he began to open the intent of liis v^it. t fold 
him I had no vote, for which ho readily gave hio credit. I assured him 
I had no influence, wliich he was not equally inclined to believe, and 
the loss, no doubt, becanso Mr. Ashbunier, the draper, addressing 
himself to me at this moment, informed mo that 1 had a great deal. 
Supposing that I could not bo ijossossod of such a treasure without 
knowing it, 1 ventured my first assertion by saying that, if 1 had any, 
1 was utterly at a loss to imagine where it could be, or wherein it 
consisted. Thus ended the conference. Mr. (rrenville 8(iueozed me 
by the hand again, kissed the ladic.H and withdrew, lie kissed likewise 
the maid in the kitchen, and seemed, upon the whole, a most loving, 
kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. He is very young, genteel, and 
handsoim’. Ho has a pair of very good eyes 111 his head, wliich not 
being sufficient, as it should seem, for the many nice and difficult 
purposes of a senator, lie has a third also, which he woie suspeiidi'd by 
a riband from Iiis button-liolc. The hoys hallooed, the dogs barkod> 
‘Pu8.i’ scampered, flu* hero ^lih hi.s long Irjnn of obaecpiious folhiw'ers 
withdrew,^ Wo made ourselves very merry with the adventuro, and, 
in a short tiim*, settled into our former traiKpiillity, never pmbahly ti> 
be thus i^ternipfcd more.” 

It iTifty 1)0 added that this pcTsuasive young politician, 
W. W. (jrenvillo, succeeded in securing liis roluni at the 
top of the poll lor the county of BuckingliiimHliiro in 1784, 
as Pitt wrote to James Greiivillo (Lord Glastonbury) — 
“ William was safe.’* 
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CHAPTEE X. 

the: great WERTMINBTER ELECTION OP 1784. 

The oxcitement cauaod by Wilkes’s election for Middlesex 
in 1708 was forgotten in the great Westminster contest of 
1784. Although on each occasion tho conflicts were in 
opposition to those ministerial interests which enlisted tho 
Crown, tho courtiers, and the following of placeman, state 
pensioners, with both branches of the sf rvico upon the 
Tory side in antagonism to popular rights and the freedom 
of election, in both instnneos of overstrained influence tho 
(xovernment had to submit to tho inortilication of defeat, 
Tho circumstances preceding the Westminster election were 
exceptional. The b’ox and North Coalition Administration 
had, by an overstrained exercise of the royal prerogative, 
through a “back-stair” Court intrigue, and by defiantly 
unconstitutional moans on the part of the king, lost their 
hold on power, temporarily — as they then supposed — but, 
as subsequent events proved, beyond recall. 

Fox had introduced his vast measure of reform for 
the reconstitution of our Eastern Empire. Passed by the 
majority commanded by the Coalition Ministry in the 
Commons, the Bill was — in direct deference to the king’s 
written instructions, freely heralded about — thrown out 
on the second reading in tho Lords. Fox was feared by 
the king and the East India Company alike ; it was appre- 
hended that the gre^iit Carlo Khan” was but beginning 
the work of revolution, and that all charters would be in 
equal jeopardy i£ that of the East India House was 

s 
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allowed to be revised. The wealth of the company was 
put into requisition to hurl from power the ministers who 
dared to legislate for the administration of the huge empire 
confided to their government ; and the king chiefly aimed 
at the dismissal of the great Whig chief, against whom 
an unreasonable prejudice long continued to exist in the 
royal mind. On Fox’s defeat it was left to Lord Temple 
to constitute an administration which should satisfy the 
king ; but although this juncture brought William Pitt to 
the front, it was found impossible to carry on the business 
of the country, the ministry, too weak to divide, being 
beaten on every measure introduced by their rivals ; finally, 
the opposition majority carried the following damaging 
resolution by nineteen votes : — 

**That it is tho opinion of this TTouse that the continuance of the 
present ministry in posrer is an obstacle to the formation of such an 
administration as is likely to have the confidence of this House and 
the people.” 

An address to the king in the same spirit was passed, 
and similar motions and addresses were repeated until 
parliament was prorogued with a discontented spooch 
from the throne, and it was dissolved on the day follow- 
ing, March 25, 1874; thus ending for the time this 
threatening contest between the Crown and the most 
important part of the legislature, and transferring the 
arena of conflict to the liustings. By the royal will, 
Pitt, though only in his twenty-fifth year, was established 
as Prime Minister of England, uniting in himself the offices 
of first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; his colleagues being those already known as ‘‘the 
king’s friends,” or youthful aspirants to power willing 
to tread in their steps. At the elections, the opposition 
laboured under the disadvantage of leaving the patronage 
of administration in the hands of their antagonists, and 
though the contests wore obstinate, the Court influence 
and the king’s name, which was used openly in defiance 
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of the privileges of parliament, secured a majority of seats 
at once, confirming the approhcnsionB of the Whig poi’ty, 
and fixing Pitt in security at the pinnacle of power. Horace 
Walpole has pictured the feelings of the day : — 

** Tho Court struck a Mow at the Ministers, but it was the gold rtf tlio 
“Kast India C()in]>auy, that noat of monsters (which Fox’s Bill waa lo 
demolish), that really conjured up the storm, and has diHusod it all 
over England* On the other hand Mr. Pitt has braved the majority of 
the TTouhj* of Oominona, lias dissolved the c\ish*nt one, and, I doubt, 
given a wound to that branch of the legislature, which, if the tide does 
not turn, may bo very fatal to the constitution. The nation is intoxi- 
cated, and has poured in addresses of thanks to the Crown for exei-ting 
tlie prerogative agahiat the palladium of the people. The first con- 
sequeneo will probably be, that the Court will liavo a considerable 
majority upon the new Elections.” 

The aversion to the late Coalition Ministry was turned 
to account by the Court ; the elections showed the opposi- 
tion, so strong before the dissolution, in a woeful minority; 
the great Whig families, Horace Walpole wrote — 

“ have lost all credit in their own counties ; nay, have been tricked 
out of scats whore the whole pr(»pcrty was their own ; and, in some 
of those cases, a liogul finger has too evidently tampered, as well as 
singularly and revengefully tt) wards Lord North and Lord Hertford. 

. . . Such a proscription, Jiowever, must have sown so deep resent- 
ment as it was not wise to jirovoke, considering that iiormanent fortune 
is a jewel that in no Crown is the most to be depended u]>on.” 

The Wostminstor election of 1784 was an event of 
importance in the political history of the last century ; it 
was the only serious check that the Court cncoutiterod in 
the attempt to return a subservient House of Commons; 
and circumstances combined to render it the most remark- 
able struggle of the kind that has been witnessed. The 
metropolis was kept in a state of ebullition for weeks ; the 
poll was opened on April Ist, and continued without inter- 
mission until May 17th. During this time, Covont Garden 
and the Strand were the scenes of daily combats between 
the rival mobs ; the papers were filled with squibs of the 
most personal nature, according to their respective sides in 
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politics, and hundreds of pictorial satires appeared on every 
incident, and embodying all the succeBsive stages of the 
struggle. Rowlandson, who entered with spirit into the 
contest, chiefly in the Foxite interests, alone produced on 
an average a fresh caricature every day ; the best of these 
are reproduced in the life of the caricaturist, and a selection 
of these subjects, from the work in question, are given 
among the present illustrations of the subject. The repre- 
sentatives of Westminster in the previous parliament were 
Fox and Sir Brydges Rodney. Sir Cecil Wray, lately a 
follower of the Whig party, had been nominated for the 
last parliament by the Whig chief, but on this occasion 
Wray ungratefully deserted his political leader, and was 
put forward as the ministerial nominee. The king and 
Court had resolved to exert every influence to cause Fox’s 
defeat on personal grounds. Admiral Lord Hood was also 
a Court candidate, but it was Wray who was more especially 
held forth as the antagonist of the ‘‘ Man of the People.” 
The political apostates was stigmatized as Judas Iscariot, 
who betrayed his master.” Other charges against him were 
certain proposals ho is said to have made for the suppres- 
sion of Chelsea Hospital and a project for a tax upon 
maid-servants; to these wore added the general cries 
against his supporters of attempting an undue elevation 
of the prerogative, and also against the prevalent “ back- 
stair” influence. 

Against Fox was raised the odium of the coalition with 
Lord North, and his attack on the lilast India Company’s 
charter was represented as but the commencement of a 
general invasion of chartered rights of corporate bodies. 
The Prince of Wales interested himself warmly in favour of 
Fox, to the extreme provocation of the king and queen ; it 
was declared that the prince had canvassed in person, and 
that the members of his household were actively engaged 
in promoting the success of the Whig chief. The exertions 
of the Court were extraordinary ; almost hourly intelligence 
was conveyed to the king, who is said to have been affected 
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in the most evident manner by every change in the state of 
the poll. Threats and promises wore freely made in the 
royal name, the old illegalities wore revi\ed, members of 
the king’s household claimed votes, and on one occasion two 
hundred and eighty of the Guards were sent in a body to 
give their votes as householders— an ill-advised mancouvro, 
upon which, as Horace Walpole declared, his father, Sir 
Bobert, would not have dared to venture in the most quiet 
seasons. All dependents on tho Court W'ere eomraandod to 
vote on the same side as tho soldiers. Wlien Fox’s friends, 
tho popular party, protested against this unconstitutional 
interference, their opponents retaliated by charging the 
Foxites with bribery, and with resorting to improper influ- 
ences of extravagant kinds. Beyond tho unpopularity of 
relying upon Court patronage and tho imputations of 
“ wearing two faces under a Hood,” and being “ a Green- 
wich pensioner,” Admiral Lord Hood escaped; tho most 
bitter party and personal attacks were made upon Wray. 
At the beginning of the election, Hood had brought up a 
large contingent of sailors, or, as the opposition alleged, 
chiefly hired ruffians dressed in sailors’ . clothes ; these 
desperadoes surrounded the hustings, and intimidated Fox’s 
friends, and even hindered those who attempted to register 
votes in favour of the Whig chief ; they grew uproarious as 
the poll progressed, and, parading the streets, assaulted 
Fox’s partisans, made conspicuous by displaying his ‘'true 
blue ” favours ; they also attacked the Shakespeare Tavern, 
where his oonimittee mot, when, threatening to wreck the 
house, they were beaten oft’ by the inmates. After a reign 
of terror, wdiich was endured for four days without 
organized resistance, tho sailor mob encountered a rival 
faction— entitled the “honest mob” by the opposition 
newspapers, — these were the hackney chairmen, a numerous 
body, chiefly Trislimon, almost unanimous in their support 
of Fox ; these, with hearty will, basted the sailors, break- 
ing heads and fracturing bones in the neighbourhood of 
Covent G arden. The sailors thence proceeded to St. J ames’s, 
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where the chairmen chiefly plied for hire, to wreak ven- 
geance on their chairs ; but the Irishmen beat them again, 
and the Guards quelled the riot. The day following, both 
parties were reinforced. The sailors, vowing vengeance, left 
the hustings to intercept l*'ox^ on his way to Westminster 
to canvass; but ho luckily managed to elude them, and 
escaped into a private house. The sailor mob returned to 
( ’event Garden, where they eneountorod tlie “honest mob,’* 
the chairmen being joined by a multitude of butchers, 
brewers’ men, and others. A series of pitched battles 
ensued, the sailors were defeated at each renewal of the 
fighting, and, finally, many of their number being carried 
off to hospitals sevcrch injured, th(‘ popular rival mob 
was left in possession of the field. Special constables were 
now introduced at tin* instance of tht‘ justices of the peace, 
who were in the Court interest, to surround the places 
wboro Hood and Wray’s eommittees met, and these be- 
haved in a manner so hostile to Fo\’s party, going about 
imyicding and insulting Liberal voters, and shouting “No 
Fox,” that tlieir presence provoked a fresh outbreak. On 
the approach of the “ honest mob,” heralded by the sounds 
of the marrow-bones and cleavers, the insurrectionary 
signal, the eonstaldes made an attack, in wdiich one of 
their own body was knocked down and killed by fellow- 
constables by mistake in the heat of the scuffle. 

In llowlandson’s pictorial versions of the different stages 
of this famous election, the public were first excited 
against the Coalition Ministry, lately thrown out of offleo 
as described. “ They Quarter their Arms ” roprosonts 
the contracting parties, Fox and Badger, united to share 
the Treasury spoils, and battening on the victimized 
John Bull; it was “money” which made the Coalition 
Wedding : — 


**Conie, weVo all rogues together, 

The people must jiay for the play ; 
Then lei us moke hay in fine weather, 
And keep the cold winter away.” 
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The downfall of the Coalition was pictured as '' Britannia 
Aroused; or, tha Coalition Ministers Destroyed/' in which 





THH COALITION \VKHmN(.— TllH FOX (c J I 0\') AND THU: bAO&rU (lOKU north) 
yiAUILR TIIKIK ARMS ON |i>HN bUll nV 1. KOWI ANUSON. 

*' Now Tox, Notlh, and ISurkc, each one Ua brotlier. 

So honrsr they Aweai, there is not such anothei ; 

No luiiKci they l« II us wc'rc rum, 

'Ihe people they n^ri’e in whatever they're doing." 

Fox and North are liguratively reaping the reward of 
iniquity. 

** Within the Senate, and without, 

Our crudit fails ; th’ eulightoii'd nation 
Tho boasted Coalition scout, 

And hunt us from th’ administration. 

“Pox, lot thy soul with ijrarc bo fill'd : 

Expect no other call but miiio ; 

With penitence 1 boo thee thrill’d, 

With now-bom light I seo thee shine. 

“ How spruce will North beneath thee sit I 
With joy officiate as thy clerk ! 

Attune ^6 hymn, renounce his wit, 

And carol like tho morning lark ! ” 
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The astute young premier, whoso youth at this time 
was alleged as his chief crime, began to' bid for ‘‘loyal 
addresses," and other servile 
expressions, to condone the rash 
experiments recently attempted 
upon the constitution. With this 
view ho cultivated the citizens, 
and, being presented with the 
Freedom of the City,*' he was 
entertained by the Grocers’ Com- 
pany as the son of that famous 
Earl of Chatham, the greatest 
friend of tlie rights of the people ; 
it was expected he would be 
equally sti'iidfast in defending 
poj)ular freedom : — 

“ I5ut Chatham, thank heaven ' lias left us a son ; 

When 7ic tahes the helm, we arc sure not undone ; 

The glory his father revived of the land, 

And Hritamiia has taken Ihtt hy the hand.” 

In Master Billy’s Procession to Grocers’ Hall ’’ the adula- 
tion of the multitude is offered to the “ charming youth,’’ 
who is declared to bo “ very like his father ; *’ the gold 
box is carried before, and the voluntary slaves who are 
hai^nessed to his chariot are shouting for “Pitt and Pre- 
rogative.’’ 

Before the dissolution (March 25 th), Pitt’s ministerial 
manmuvres were already patent to all. The king had deter- 
mined, with the obstinacy of purpose which characterized 
the royal mind, that ho would endure any sacrifice rather 
than sanction the return of the members of the late 
Coalition Ministry to power ; in the face of this eventuality, 
he even threatened, it is stated, to retire to Hanover, but, 
in the meanwhile, no effort was spared to obviate this 
embarrassing emergency. Places and pensions were freely 
employed as baits to detach followers of Fox and North, 



1. KOWLANU&ON. 

*' Theiie were your Muiibtcrs ” 
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A pictorial version of the ^itnation, as given by Rowlandson, 
represents the extensive “ ratting ** system and its modmn 
operandi, under the title of The Apostate Jack Robinson, 
the Political Rat-catchcr. N.B. Hats taken alive f ** 

“ Thus when ilencgaclo «e<‘8 a Hat 
Tn the trai)8 in the morning taken, 

With pleasure ho goes Master Pitt to pat, 

And swears he will have his bacon.” 

Jack Robinson, as Rat-catcher to Groat Britain,” is 
equipped for his delicate task with a supply of baits, lures, 
and trails ; round his waist is the “ Cestus of Corruption,” 
in his pocket is a small aide-de-camp, who is made to 
exclaim, “ We’ll ferret them out ! ” On his back is a 
double trap, baited with coronets and j^iaecs ; he is cau- 
tiously proceeding on all fours, along the Treasury floor, 
where “ vermin ” are ** preserved ; ” the rats to be cnj)tured 
are toying with the gold laid down to attract them. To 
ihe nose of one veteran, wlioso face resemhlos the spec- 
tacled visage of Edmund Burke, is held a large bait of 
“pension,” which is regarded wistfully by other rats 
assembled. Under the heading of “ Rats of Note,” a 
placard on the wall announces the list of political apostates 
who have been captured. No concealment was attempted, 
lor wo find in the pages of the Morning Post and Daily 
Advertiser, for February 10, 1784, an advortisemont, under 
the simple heading of “ Jack Robinson,” with a woodcut 
representing a string of rats, such as might preface a 
common rat-catcher’s announcement, giving the names of 
twenty-two parliamentary rats already decoyed from their 
party allegiance to go over to tho good })ickiug8 the king 
was able to hold out. This curious notification is repeated 
on the Treasury wall, shown in Rowlandson’s pictorial view 
of the corruption abroad, as a preparation for tho coming 
elections. 

The dramatis personer of tho great performnnee at tho 
Covent Garden hustings are exhibited as “ The Rival 
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Candidates:** “Themistocles,** Lord Hood; “Demosthenes,** 
Fox; “ Judas Iscariot,** Sir Cecil Wray. 

One of the most enthu- 
siastic partisans of Fox, 
and second only to his fair 
friends, tho ladies of the 
Whig aristocracy, in popu- 
lar influence, was “Honest 
Sam House,’* the publican, 
remarkable for his oddity 
and for liis political zeal, 
who during the election not 
only canvassed with ad- 
mirable tact, but through- 
out the contest kept open 
house at his own expense, 
and was honoured with the 
presence of many of the 
Whig aristocracy. 

“ See the brave Sammy Tlouae, as still as a mouse, 

And does canvass with prudonoo so clever ; 

See 'what shoals with him flock, to poll for bravo Fox, 

Give thanks to Sam House, boys, for ever, for ever, 

Give thanks to Snm House, boys, for ever ! 

•'Brave bald-headed Sam, all must own js the man, 

Who does canvjiss for bravo Fox so clever ; 

His aversion, I say, is to smoli beer and Wray / 

May his bald liead be honour’d for ever, for ever! 

May his bald head be honour’d for ever 1 ” 

The fact that the public was being treated to the excite- 
ment o£ perhaps the most momentous and embittered, 
if not the hardest-fought election on record, is shown in 
Ptowjandson’s version of tho Covent Garden Hustings, 
round which is assembled a crowd of persons who are 
being addressed from the platform, whereon stands one 
of the ministerial candidates, Admiral Lord Hood, who 
is made to announce his intention of carrying “two faces 
under a Hood ! ** This caricature is a pointed comment 
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upon the Court manojuvros, and exposes those royal tactics 
which had already demoralized the allies of the defunct 
Coalition Ministry. Major John Cartwright— the consistent 
and energetic advocate of 
reform, of which he was 
one of the most valorous 
pioneers — is made the 
mouth-piece of the artist’s 
satirical strictures, wliile 
endorsing tlioso views held 
by “The Drum-Msi jor of Se- 
dition ” (March 29, ITH*!), 
as the liberty - loving 
major, who remained con- 
spicuous in the foremost 
ranks of reforiiiorB all bis 
days, w’as entitled by his 
adversaries. A strongly 
ironical tendency charac- 
terizes the speech, whicli may be regarded as a tolerably 
pungent electioneering squib : — 

“ All geiitloincn and oiln-r electorn for WeRtminstor who arc ready 
and willing to snrrendcr their rights and tliose of tlioir felJow-eitizens 
to secret hifluonco and the Lords of the Bedchamber, lot them repair 
to the prerogative standard, lately erected at the Cannon Coftee House, 
where they .hall bo kindly received— until their Borvices ore no longer 
wanted. This, gentlemen, n tlio last time of asking, a* we aro deter- 
mined to abolish the power «i the House of CJommoiis, and in future 
bo governed by Prerogative, as they are in Franro and Tur ey. 
Gentlomcn, the ambition of the enemy is now evident. Hm he not, 
within these few days past, stole tlie Great Seal of England (this 1^ 
actually occurred, the great seal being mysteriously earned ott on Wio 
eve of the dissolution, which had to be postponed until another seal 
could he made to replace the missing instrument) “ while the Ohan- 
collor* was taking a bottle with a female favourite, as all great men 
doJ I am informed, gentlemen, that tlic enemy now msimies 
Authority, and, by virtue of the Great Seal (which he stole), is creating 
of Peers and granting of pensions. A most shamofnl abuse, gentlemen, 

* Lord Thurlow, who was frequently twitted by the satirists upon his 
penchant for the fair sex. 
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of that instrrnnent. If you assist us to pull down Iho Houso of 
Commons, ©very -person who hears mo has a chance of becoming 
a great man, if he is happy enough to hit the fancy of Lord Bute and 
of Mr. Jonkinson.* Huzza ! God save the King ! " 

Pitt’s valour, then deemed intemperate, in taking up 
the reins of office by “ the royal will,*’ and thereby jockey- 
ing the discomfited cx-Coalition Ministry, is commented 
upon by Bowlandson in the course of his numerous carica- 
tures on the great Westminster election. The Hano- 
verian Horse and the British Lion ; a scene in a new play, 
lately acted at Westminster with distinguished applause. 
Act ii., scene last” (March 31, 1784), is a version intended 
to be prophetic of the end, a view then warranted by cir- 
cumstances, but one falsified by the results of the general 
election, which consolidated the power in Pitt’s hands, and 
completely left tho opposition “ out in the cold ! ” a sur- 
prise by no means anticipated at tho date of the cartoon in 
question. The Parliament-house is shown as tho arena of 
this constitutional tournament, and the faithful Commons 
are victimized by the aggressive tendencies of Pitt’s steed ; 
tho White Horse of Hanover is trampling upon “ Magna 
Charta,” tho “ Bill of Eights,” and mangling tho “ Consti- 
tution.” Pitt, a remarkably light and boyish jockey, is 
exciting the brute, who is neighing, “ Pre-ro-ro-ro-ro-roga- 
tive ” with vicious energy. The youthful premier is enjoy- 
ing tho oai)ers of his mount : “ Bravo ! go it again ; I love 
to ride a mettle steed.. Send the vagabonds packing.” 
The heels of the White Horse are effectually scaring the 
members and making a clearance. The British Lion has 
descended from his familiar post as a supporter of the royal 
’scutcheon over tho Spt aker's chair ; in the vacant space 
lately occupied by ilio British Lion is the announcement, 
“We shall resume our situation here at pleasure. — Leo 
Eex.” The sturdy figure of tho Whig Chief is safely 
mounted upon the British Lion, who is keeping a watchful 

* Lord Unto*s aeorotary, tho great digponbor of " back.Btairs iaflaenco/' 
afterwards Lord Liverpool. 




Rowlandson : the Hanoverian horse and the British lion, march, 1784. 
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eye upon his Hanoverian rival, while protesting, If this 
horse is not tarded, he will soon ho absolute king of our 
forest.” Fox has entered on the scene of conflict, armed 
for the encounter with bit, bridle, and a stout riding-whipi 
to tame and control the uproarious White Horse; he is 
volunteering advice to his upstart rival, “ Prithee, Billy, 
dismount before ye get a fall — and lot some abler jockey 
take your seat ! ” Fox was reckoning without his “ Mar- 
tyrs,” which the results of the election were destined to 
create on an unprecedented scale, as this review will show. 
The reverse was shortly to be realized, as set down pic- 
torially by Rowlandson. The poll was opened April 1, and 
three days later appeared a version of Fox as The In- 
curable,” in a strait-waistcoat, and with straw in his hair, 
singing 

** My lodging is on tho cold ground, and very hard is my caso, 

But that which grieveB me moat of all is tho losing of my place.'* 

The royal physician, Dr. Munro, is examining the patient 
through his eye-glass, and attesting, ‘‘ As I have not the 
least hope of his recovery, let him bo removed amongst the 
Incurables.” 

“ Dazzled with hope', he could not see tho cheat 
Of aiming wjth impatience to be great. 

With wild ambition in his heart, wo find, 

Farewell content and <puot t»f his mind ; 

For glittering clouds ho loft tho solid shore, 

And wonted happiness returns no more. ” 

The most active and successful of Fox’s canvassers was 
undoubtedly tho Duchess of Devonshire, who, by the in- 
fluence of her personal charms and her winning affability, 
succeeded in procuring for tho Whig chief votes which 
would never have otherwise been polled in his favour. It 
was of the beautiful and winsome Georgiana Spencer, that 
Hannay said the Spencers had laid tho world under further 
obligations by sending forth a second Fairy Queen,” and 
it was the Westminster Election of 1784 which first brought 
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into celebrity this ga^ and graceful leader of fashion, who, 
by universal suffrage, was the Queen of the Foxites. In 
the earlier stages Pox was behind both his opponents, and 
although Cecil Wray had only a small majority, Pox was 
at his last gasp. The story is told in Wraxall’s ‘‘Post* 
humous Memoirs ” by an eye-witness of the incidents : — 


“The party were driven to new remonreos, and the Piichosfi of 
Deyonsliire restored the fates of the Whig ehainpion. The pro^gress of 
the canvass tlionccfoiward is amusing Tho entire of the voters for 



tHE DSVONSHIfiK, OH MO<«T APPROVED MANKUR OP SFCURINR VOTE*. 1784 HV T ROVII ANDSON 
"'Howpver courtierfi take r ffcn(f ' I air I)i Vt s like the rising suit, 


And cits and prud's nia> j in Sir J r iccd it hit lull Rluiy, 

We uity will evi r infiutn r W hilst JM 1 1 nil's duller orh iiidktowii 

The fttc .uid gencrouh muid, Sir Ihc Duchess muses Ufoie her 

Westminster having boon exhausted, the only hope was in oxciting the 
suburbs. The Duchess mstuntly ordered out her equipage, and with 
hor Bister, tho Countess of Duneannon, drove, j)olling list in hand, to 
the* houses of the votois huitreaiies, ridicule. ciMlitics, influence of 
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all kinds vere lavished on these rough legislators ; and the novelty of 
being solicited by tvro women of rank and remarkable foabion, look the 
popular taste universally. The immediate result Mas, Ihut they gal- 
lantly came to the poll, and Fox, who had been a hundred behind iSir 
Cecil, speedily loft him a hundred behind in return. An imperfect 
attempt was made on the hostile side to oppose this now species of 
warfare by similar captivation, and Lady Salisbury was moved to awake 
the d 3 dng fortunes of the Government candidate. But the edort 
failed ; it was imitation, it was t<30 late ; and the Duchess was six-and- 
twenty, Imd liady Salisbury thirty-four ! Those are reasons enough, 
and more tliau enough for the rejection of any man from the hustings.*' 

A certain lady I won't name 
Must take an active part, sir, 

To show that DEVClN’S boauteous dame 
Should not engage each lieart, sir, 

** She canvass’d all, both great and small, 

And thundered at each door, sir ; • 

She nimmagod every shop and stall — 

The Duchess had lioeii before lier.” 


The Tories were furious at the success of the duchess, 
who, attended by several beauties of the Whig aristocracy, 
and, among others, by the fascinating Lady Carlisle, carried 
all* before her ; another rival canvasser, in addition to the 
“ Diana of Hatfield,” was set up in the person of the Hon. 
Mrs. Hobart, Lady Buckinghamshire, of “Pic-nic” fami , 
who, though “fat and fair,” was under “forty,” and re- 
markably volatile, but, being of portly figure, this dashing 
lady, a connection of PitPs, was by the opposition nick- 
named “Madame Blubber,” and the caricaturists, who 
represent her as canvassing for Hood and Wray, with a 
weighty purse by way of inducement, make the electors on 
whom she has tried her persuasive powers unanimous in 
asserting “I’m engaged to the DucLo.ss.” Mrs. Hobart 
was, however, looked upon as a rival of the gracious 
Georgiana, and many satirical shafts, both by verso and 
picture, were launched at her full-blown charms. Balloons, 
as novelties at that time, were exciting a share of attention, 
and Madame Blubber as the “ Jilrostatic Dilly,” was, as a 
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balloon '' launched at Siohmond Park/’ shown in mid-air, 
convoying to the hnstingB outlying and dependent voters. 

“ Tho’ in every street 
All the voters you meet 
The Duchess knor^s best hov to court tliem, 

Yet for outlying votes 
In my petticoats, 

I’ve fu\md'Out a vray to transport them I 

Eight trips in this xvay, 

For Hood and for Wray, 

I’ll make poll sixteen m one day. 

Dear Wray, don’t despair, 

My siipplioB by the air 
Shall recover our losses on Monday ! ** 

Walpole wrote under date, April 13th : — 

“ Mr. Fox has all the popularity in Westminster ; and, indeed, is so 
atniable and winning that, could he have stood in person all over Eng- 
land, 1 question whether he would not have carried the parliament. 
Tho beldams hate him ; but most of tho pretty women in England ore 
indefatigable in making interest for him ; the Duchess of Devonshire 
in particular. I am ashamed to say how coarsely she has been received 
by some worse than tars. But nothing has shocked me so much as 
what 1 heard this morning. At Dover, they roasted a poor /e® alive by 
the most diabolical allegory— a savage meaness that an Iroquois could 
not have committed ! ” ** During her canvass the Duchess made no 
scruple of visiting the humblest of the electors, dazzling and enchanting 
them by the fascination of her manner, the power of her beauty and 
the influence of her high rank, and somotimSd carrying off to the hust- 
ings the meanest mechanic in her own carriage.” 

The Duchess of Devonshire,” writes Lord ComwaUis, on the 19th 
of April, “ is indefatigable in her canvass for Fox. 8he was in the most 
blackguard houses in Long Acre by eight o’clock this morning.” 

The fact of the duchess having purchased the vote of 
an impracticable butcher by a kiss is said to be unquestion- 
able. It was on oue of those oceiisions that the well-known 
compliment is said to have been made her by an Irish 
mechanic, ronhl Uijht my pipe at your eyes,** 

Of great beauty and unconquerable spirit, she tried all 
her powers of persuasion on the shopkeepers of Westminster, 
as Earl Stanhope declares in his Life of Pitt ” : — 
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It 

* Other lad&s, who could not rival her hevity, might^at least follow 
hor example. Soaro^ a streot or alley whioli they did not canvaiw on 
behalf of him whom they persisted in callin'^ the ' Man of the People, 
at the 'loiy moment when the poptdf^ voice was declaring agamst 
him ” 


Pitt and his royal patron were/however, exerting every 
method to seciiie the doTmfall of the redoubtable “ Carlo 
lihan.^* Up to the third day of the polling, " Fox was m a 
minority^ notwithstanding the immenBo exertions that were 
made on Ins behalf. The Ministerial Paity/’ according to 
the atatoment of their own historians, were sanguine in 
the hope of wresting from him the greatest and most 
enlightened, as it was then considered, of all the repre- 
sented boroughs of England Pitt's proud spirit was 
roused at the obstinacy of the contest, and, unlike his more 
magnammous if not gnater iival, he lost patience with 
hi8 opponents, m a stiam of acrimonious pleasantry ho 
wrote to Wilberforce, Westminster goes on well m spite 
of the Duchess of Devonshire and the other of th( 

Pcoj)le, but when the poll wiU close is uneeitain , ** this was 
on the seventh day of the poll, and Pitt then little dreamt 
of its running foi forty days unintenuptedly. By the 23rd 
of April, the premier was evidently losing temper, and the 
stiain of electionc Cling was becoming tenser, as appears 
from a letter written to his cousin, James (.Trcnvilk , after- 
wards Loid Glastonh^y -- 

“ My dear Sin, 

** Admiral Hood tells me he left Lord Nugent at Bath, dis 
posed to come to town if a vote at Wesimmstcr should be material I 
think from the state of the poll it may be very much so There is no 
doubt, I beheve, of final succoss on a scrutmy, if wo ore driven to it » 
but it IB a great object te» ns to carry the return for both m the first 
instance, and on tvery atcount as great nn object to Fox to prevent it 
It IB uncertain how long the poll will coutinuo, but jirctty clear it can 
not bo over till after Mood ly If you will h‘i\e the goodness to state 
these cirrumst met h to Lord Nugent, and eiicoui igo his good dt signsy 
we shall be very much obliged to you , and still mere, should neither 
health nor particular engagements detain you, if, besides prevailing 
upon him, jou could gne joui own pcrsoniil as8i8t«intt At all eveiitiit 

X 
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I hope you will forgive my troubling you, and allow tor the importunity 
of a hardened eleotioneerer. . . . Mainwariiig and Wilkes are con- 
siderably ahead in Middlesex, and Lord (xrimston has come in, instead 
of Halsey, for Herts.” 

Pitt further alludes to W. W. Grenville, his cousin, " the 
kissing young gentleman who visited Cowper in the course 
of his canvass, ** I have not yet heard the event of Bucks, 
but William was safe, and, by the first day’s poll, Aubrey’s 
prospect seems very good.’* John Aubrey was returned 
second, and William Grenville was at the head of the poll. 

Fox’s prospects were gradually improved as concerned 
his own scat at Westminster ; hut the slaughter amongst 
his followers was altogether unexampled, the muster-roll of 
“ Fox’s Martyrs ” grew ominously longer as each election 
was determined. On the twenty-third day of the polling at 
Covent Garden the Whig chief passed Sir Cecil Wray, and 
continued to advance until the fortieth, when, by law, the 
contest closed. On the 17th of May, the poll stood — Lord 
Hood, 6,C94; Fox, G,237 ; Bir Cecil Wray, 5,998. 


There was,” writes Earl Stanhope, ** strong reason, liowovcr, to 
suspect many fraudulent practices in the previous days, since it seemed 
clear that the total number of votes recorded was considerably beyond 
the number of perHoiis entitled to the franchise. For this reason Sir 
Cecil Wray at once demanded a scnitiuy, and the High Bailiff— illegally, 
as Fox contended — granted the request. But further still, tlie High 
Bailiff, Mr. Corbett, wlio was no friend to Fox, refused to make any 
legal return until this scrutiny should bo decided. Thus Westminster 
was left for the present destitute of lleT)rG8entativeB, and Fox would 
have been witliout a seat in the now Parlitomont but for the friendship 
of Sir Thomas Dundas, through which he had been already returned 
the member tor the close boroughs of Kirkwall.” 


Gallant Whig poetaBters were rapturous in their praises 
of the fair canvaaserB who were making such havoc in the 
Tory ranks. 
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“ THE DUCnE88 ACQUITTED ; OR, THE TRUE CAUSE OP TUB 
MAJORITY ON THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

Some Htrivo to wound Uie virtuous name 
Of Devonshire’s, Duncannon’s fame, 

That beauteous peerless pair ; 

And all the toiling earnest throng, 

Xiut’s celebrate in tuneful song, 

The brunette and the fair. 

'U'hen charms conspire, and join their aid, 
hat inortul man is not afraid, 

Who can unmov’d remain? 

What lioari is safe, whose vote secure, 

Wlien urg’d by the resistless pow’r 
Of Venus and her train ? 

Let Slander, with her haggard eye, 

No nu)re blaspheme with hideous cry, 

Th’ indefatigable dame. 

’Twas Venus in disguise, ’tis said, 

These etrorls thro’ the town disiday’d, 

And hor’s alone the blame. 

Than beauty’s force and mighty jiow’r, 

’Jhan chanim exerted ev’ry hour, 

What greater cause of fear ? 

Finn resolution melts away, 

.fit beauty’s so RU]>erior sway, 

And Falsehood seems as fair. 

I’lio heart that still retain’d Love’s fire, 

Uuchill’d by age, warm with desire, 

Could not resist their sway ; 

^’rwas tin's rais’d Fox’s numbers higher, 

This did the tardy votes inspire — 

Ah ! poor Sir Cecil Wray 1 ” 

The Tories in their annoyance resorted to libels of the 
most uugallant and ungenerous order; they accused the 
duchess of -wholesale bribery, and reported that she had 
in one instance bought the vote of a butcher with a kiss, 
a rumour which was immediately seized by the whimsical 
wits for the basis of endless exaggerations. “ The Devon- 
shire, or Most Approved Method of Seeming Votes” 
embodies the butcher episode. The practice of claiming 
some slight service, rewarded at election times with ex- 
travagant liberality, as a subterfuge for bribery, is shown 
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in the ^nch^ss engaging an elector to put a stitch in 
her shoe, and illustrated as “ The Wit’s Last Stake ; or, 
the Cobbling Voter and Abject Canyassors.” 

Besides " The Devonshire, or Most Approved Method of 
Securing Votes,” two caricatures appeared on the 12th of 
April from Rowlandson’s prolific graver : one, exhibiting 
the struggle between the fair canvassers arrayed in rivalry 
at Coveiit Garden hustings, under the symbol of “The 
Poll:’* a balancing plank, whereon the beauteous Georgiana 
‘‘Devon’s Queen,” is elevated high in the air, while her 
stouter rival, the ITon. Mrs. Hobart (Larly Buckingham- 
shire), is over weighing her extremely. Above the heads 
of the group, which includes the rival candidates, Fox, 
Hood, and Wray, flutters a placard, “The Rival Candi- 
dates, a Farce.” Against Wray was revived, in allusion 
to the Court i)atronage under which he was fighting, the 
well-worn cry of “ Slavery and wooden shoos,” and much 
fttrcRs was laid on the extreme measure of polling tho 
Guards as householders ; in reference to the two hundred 
and eighty votes given by soldiers at one time in a body — 
an astounding manoBuvre, wdiich shocked constitutional 
minds— appeared the placard : — 

“ A.11 Horao Guards, (Jrenadior Guards, Foot Guards, and Black 
Oiuu'ds, ihat hare not jadlod for the destruction of (Iholsoa Hospital 
and the Tax on Maidservants are desired to meet at the Gutter Hole, 
opposite the Horse Guoxds, where they will have a full bumper of 
knock-7nc~dow7i and plenty of soap-mds, before tlicy go to the poll for 
Sir Cecil Wray or oat, N.B. — Those who have no shoos or stockings 
may come without, i/icrc being a quantity of wooden ahoea provided for 
them.'* 

A further presentment of the famous canvassing 
duchess, whose prominence at the great Westminster elec- 
tion of 1784 gave her such iimvcrsal and lasting ^elobrity, 
is offered by Rowlandson in a fanciful domestic interior 
at Devonshire House, where the favoured candidate, Fox, 
and his staunch and invaluable ally, “bravo Sammy 
House,” are introduced us “ Lords of the Bedchamber ” 
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(April 14, 1784). In the caricatiiriftt's highly icaaginary 
version, the duchess is entertaining, the pair with a cup 
of tea in her boudoir; above her hangs the Iloynoldfi 
portrait of her licge-lord. Sam House, in his publican’s 
jacket, otherwise attired in that neat costume which became 
historical, is stirring the cup “that cheers but not inebri- 
ates” with an air of supreme contentment, while Pox is 
I>attmg, in friendly familiarity, the no less remarkable 
completely bald head of his indefatigable supporter by 
way of encouragement. 

The third plate, “The AVestminster AVatchmaJi,’* is 
inscribed — 

“ To tlie iiidopondeiit Electors of Westminster, lliis Print of thoir 
staunch old watchman, the guardian of tlicir rights and privileges, is 
dechcatod by a grateful Elector. N.B. — Beware of Counterfeits, as 
the Greenwich and Chelsea Watchmen aro njiou the look-out ' ” 

Pox is standing firm, with his cap of “Liberty;” and the 
lamp of “ Truth ” is shedding its light around, the Whig 
chief is unmoved by the storm of raiiiistorial thunder- 
lK)lts;” a trusty dog, “Vigilance,” is by his side; the 
“Counterfeits” are shuffling off, Ilood for Greenwich, and 
Wray for Chelsea. 

The ballads, epigrams, and poetical jmx d*e$prit to 
which the oircumstancos of this famous contest gave birth 
are sufficiently numerous to fill a volume. The rhymsters 
on both sides were evidently resolved to do their best; 
many of the lyrics and “ squibs are worthy of preserva- 
tion; they arc as a rule far above the average compositions 
evoked upon similar occasions. The tuneful songster. Cap- 
tain Morris, wrote many of the most graceful and witty 
“impromptus” and verses. The bards of “Opposition” 
were severe upon the Court influence exerted against Pox’s 
cause, and justly exposed some of the manccuvros resorted 
to by Pitt’s adherents. 

“ To the will of the Court wo are told to coiiRuiit, 

And never to do as we please, Sir ; 

If we vote against POX we’re foigivou our rent, 

Or else we must forfeit our lease. Sir. 
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Thus of freodotci and rigTits poor electors they chouse, 

Such slaves and such fools we are grown, Sir, 

Wo must vote a Itogue into the Parliament House, 

Or else bo tumod out of our own, Sir.” 

It was the old story of intimidation, undue influence, and 
coercion, as practised at tlio Westminster elections for the 
best part of a century. The scene of tho hustings is thus 
sketched : — 

‘^A CONCISE DESnilPTION OF (’OVENT GATIEEN AT THE 
ITIESENT WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

A paradise for foola and Icnaves ; 

A hell for oonsLihles and hI.ivcs ; 

A bootli for mountobaiikB and beavers ; 

A hIioj* for marroifc -bones and cloaveia , 

A stage for bulls and lush chairmen , 

A pit lor Foxes, foj to rear ’em 
In short, such aie most glorious ])1iiecs(0 
For Duchesses to show thoir faces ’ ” 

Allusions to tho machinations of ** tho King’s Friends 
were abundant : — 

“STANZAS IN SEASON. 

“ It would not do 1 Black Thuilow’s frown 
And Bdly’s prudence gam’d tho prize ; 

’Tis Beauty must redeem tho crown, 

And Fox must reign thro’ Devon’s eyes. 

She saw, she conquer’d ; Wray shrunk back ; 

Court mandates we no more obey ; 

Alajontios no more they pack, 

And Fox and Freedom win the day ' 

Who can deny when beauty sues ? 

And where’s the tongue can blame her Grace ; 

Not timid slavciy can lefuse . 

Her life’s as spotlesa as her fact.” 

Tlie countenanco sliown to Fox by tho youthful rant, 
fashion, and wt’ulth of the day excited the bitterness of 
Tory rhymsters. The active partisanship of the Prince of 
Wales was a source of caustic n*crimination and envy : — 
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** Since Britain's great Prince condescends to evince 
His cuncern in your future eluuiioii, 

How happy each Cobbler, Butcher, *8iiiith, and l*ot-wobblir 
Who shall merit tlie Koyal protection 1 

“ For goodness consider the rank of ibe bidder, 

Wlio oilers so much for your plumpers ; 

What’s the Nation or l*itt, to tho Prince and Toni Tit ' 

Bash such stuli' — and to Fox fill your bumpers.” 

Arrayed on the Whig chief's side was all the beauty 
and grace of fair and fascinating wives and daughters of 
the Whig aristocracy, a bevy of lovely political Circes, 
whose enchoutmentB were all potent : — 

SEEING LADY BEAUCHAMP, LADY CARLISLE, AND 
LADY DERBY IN THETR CARRIAGES, ON MR. FOX’S 
SIDE OF THE HUSTINGS. 

“Tlio gontlo Beauchamp, and the fair rarliMle,' 

Around tlmir lavour’d Fox expectant wait ; 

And Derby’s lip suspends tho ready smile, 

To ask ‘ tho Poll i ' and ‘ what is Charles’s fati * ! ’ 

** But say, yo whose beauty all admit, 

Do you in polities dispute the prize ; 

Or do yo near the Hustings proudly sit, 

To take tlio euJfiiKjc of admiring eyed ? 

The Duchess of Devonshire was idolized by enthuBiastic 
Whigs, who hailed in her the salvation of the cause : — 

Let Pitt and Wray dislike the bur, 

Decry our Devim’s matchless merit ; 

A braver, kinder soul wo wear. 

And love her hemtty^ love her spirit. 

Lot distant times and ages know, 

When Temple would have made us slaves, 

'Tis thus we ward the fatal blow, 

’Tis Fox that beats -’tia Devon saves ' ” 

SEEING THE DUCHEKS OF DEVONSHIRE, LADY 
DUNGANNON, ETC., CANVASSING FOR MR. FOX. 

“ Sure Hoav’n approves of Fox’s cause 
(Tho’ slaves at Court abhor him) ; 

To vote for Fox, tlicn, wlio can pause, 

Since anytls canvass for him.’’ 
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‘^ON A CERTAIN DUCHESS. 

“ Hor mien like Oytherea’ii dovo, 

Her lips like Hybla’a honey ; 

Who would not give a vote for love, 

UnlosB he wanted money ? 

Walpole’s lovely nieces, the throe Ladies Waldegrave, 
added the influence of their charms to those of the winsome 
Georgiaua, and were gallantly apostrophized with “ Devon’s 
Queen : ” — 

Fair DEVON all good English hearts must approve, 

And the WAi,i)OKavB» (God bloss their sweet faces), 

The Duchess she looks like the sweet Queen of love 
And they like tlui three Sister Graces." 

The influonco of tbiw novid captivation upon the hearts 
of those BO happy as to be admitted to the electoral fran- 
chise acted like magic : — 

There's Dovonshiro’s Duchess, all beauty ami grace, 

Each morning so early she shows her sweet face ; 

Tho’ ever so envious, all must her extol, 

Then rouse up your spirits, and come to the poll." 

^‘EPIGRAM ON THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 

“ Array’d in matchless beauty, Devon’s fair 
In Fox’s favour takes a zealous part, 

But oh ! where’er tho 2 ulfcrer comes — ^liowai'e 1 
She supplicates a vote, and steals a heart." 

The compliments poured forth at the altar of this fair 
divinity were alone addressed to the beauty of her face, 
the grace of her person, the excellence of her heart, and 
her captivating manners, — her intellectual charms also 
seotired due recognition : — 

« IMPROMPTU ON ITER GRACE OF DEVONSHIRE. 

“ Whilst Devon’s Duchess for For takes a part. 

Whilst she asks fur your rote;, she engages your heart ; 

Can bcauly alone such influence sway? 

Can the fairest of fair make all mortals obey? — 

Oil no ; for luT eui})iro is over tho mind. 

And beauty with rcaaon in her is combin’d." 
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Although every concession was made to the empire of 
Jloauty, many of* the verses were .slyly sarcastic, while 
some of tho caricatures were strongly coloured by th#‘ 
uncompromising coarsoness of the age : — 

“ODE TO THE DIK^HESS OF DEVOISSITIUE. 

“ Hail, Duch(‘H» ! lirat of woniankiiid, 

Far, fax* you leave your Bex boluiid. 

With you none can compare ; 

For wlio but you, from Htreet to .street, 

Wo»il(l run abimt a vote tu ^ct, 

Thncc, tlu’ico bewitchiiif!; iau ' 

Eacli day you visit cvei*y shop, 

Into eacli house your head you pop. 

Nor do you act tho prude ; 

For e^ *ry man salutes your (Irace, 

Some kiss your hand, luid soiuo your fac< . 

Arnl .some arc rather rudcr” 

“THE PAllADOX OF THE TIMES. 

“ See niodo.st Duchesses, no longer nice 
111 Virtuo’H honour, haunt llio sinks of Vico ; 

In Fi’cedoiu’s cause, tho guilty bribe con\ey, 

And perjur’d wretches piously botra) 

Seduced by J)c*von, and tli© Paphian crew, 

What I'annot Venus and tho Graces do ? — 

Devon, not Fox, obtains the glorious prize, 

Not public merit, but resistless eyes.” 

Ab an antidote to the bitternesB there was, however, a 
Burfeit of BweetB : ” — 

“A NEW SONG, TO THE TUNE OF ‘LET THE 
TOAST PASS.' 

“ To Fox and to Freedom we give our support, 

Every Englishman feels it lus duty, 

When their cause is attack’d by the pow’r of the Court, 

And defended by Virtue and Beauty. ” 

The turn of affairs which placed Fox in a majority over 
Sir Cecil Wray, who for Bome time was in advance of the 
Whig chief, is summed up by Bowlandson, amongst other 
caricaturists, as “The Case is altered’* (April 29, 1784). 
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The election had nearly another three weeks to run, but 
already the satirists were forecasting the result. Fox, ho 
it remembered, had other resources in reserve, and, at the 
close of the poll, when Wray demanded a scrutiny, and 
the high bailiff illegally declined to make his return, ho 
was seated for Kirkwall. In the caricaturist’s version, the 
election has already scdtled Wray’s chances, and Fox is 
magnanimously driving off his defeated opponent, and late 
dependent, to Lincoln : the ministerial candidate is travel- 
ling, “without drums or trumpets,” smuggled away from 
the exciting platform of the hustings, in tlie “ Lincolnshire 
caravan for paupers;’* he is buried in self-contemplation, — 
“ I always was a poor dog, but now I am worse than ever.” 
The generous Fox, charioteering his r(‘negad0 'proihjc, is 
volunteering, “ I will drive you to Lincoln, where you may 
superintend the small leer and hrirhlusl.'' Lord Hood’s 
majority was safe at the head of the poll,— for no reason 
which history has made manifest; he is pictured as sud- 
denly surprising the degrading i)auper-conveyance, and, m 
corripassion for his late colleague, is exclaiming, much 
moved at these reverses, “ Alas, poor Wray ! ” 

The doings of the DuchesB of Devonshire, her sister, 
Lady Duncannon, and their fair 
following of female canvabsers 
are pictorially treated by th(* 
caricaturist in bis version of 
“The Procession to the Hustings 
after a Successful Canvass,” in 
which a select group of outlying 
voters, secured after much ex- 
ertion, are scon conducted in 
triumph, and with “ rough 
music,’* to the polling-plaee. 
The circumstance that, chiefly 
owing to the opportune assist- 
ance of the Duchess, Fox was 
JuiKsT placed second on the poll was 
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commemorated in Every Man has Ihh IIohhy-horRe.*’ Fox 
may truly be said to have been carried into the Iloune of 
Commons by his fair coadjutor. 

The fact that Wray — who, as a double “ IWe|Tado,’* 
shortly rejoined the Whiffs — appears to have gained but 
scant sympathy, was defeated and done for, is turned to 
satirical account in a travestied view of Fox, North, and 
the Duchess — the latter wearing a foxtail in lier hat — “For 
the Bonelit of the Cliampion. — A Catch, to be performed at 



iJiichess of Dcvunshjrt . Clurics James I’ov. 

FOH THS IlCNEriT OF THE CHAMPION— A I'A'JCH. OFF THE MINISTI'KIAI FANK- 

UAIE, SIB CECIL WKAV, VS'ES’i MINSTFR ELKCHON. I784 BV T. FOWLANO.sON, 

“ Ok ! ktip Judas, lest he fall into the Pitt of Insratihide 1 1 ! 

**The prayers of all lind Chrisiians, Heathens, Infidels, and Devil’s Agent*, are most 
earnestly requested for their dear friend Juuas Iscauiot, Knight of the hack-siaint, lying 
at the perioa of political dissolution, basing received a dreadlul wound from the exertions of 
the lovers of libcrlv and the constilutioii, in the poll of the last ten days at the Hustings, nigh 
unto the Place of Cabhagca.” 

the Now Theatre, Covent Garden. For admission apply to 
the Duchess. N.B. — Oralis to those who wear large tails ; ” 
the lady is pointing to a headstone put up in memory of 
“ Poor Cecil Wray, Dead and turned to Clay.” 

The fate of Wray, with Fox reinstated in his seat for 
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Westminster, and the concluding election scenes at Covont 
Garden are figured in “ The Westminster Deserter Drumm’d 
out of the Kegimeut.” Bam House, with his perfectly bold 
head, and dressed in the clean and natty nankeen jacket 
and trousers, his invariable wear summer and winter, is 
drumming Wray off the stage : May all Deserters feel 
Public Besentment ” — ii^ the sentiment of both the indig- 
nant Chelsea veterans and buxom maid-servants to whom 
Wray’s projects had given mortal offence. “ The Man of the 
People ** is planting the standard of Liberty and Britannia, 
and acknowledging his gratitude to his supporters with 
simple fervour — Friends and fellow -citizens, 1 cannot 
find words to express my feelings to you on the victory.*’ 

Finally, as an apotheosis of the fair champion who had 
contributed most of all to the success and glory of the 
triumph over the Court, Bowlandson etched the allegorical 
picture of ‘‘Liberty and Fame introducing Female Patriotism 
to Britannia.” 

At the close of the poll, Fox was 2(15 vot(‘S ahead of 
Wray, but, as related, the higli bailiff, Corbett, acting 
partially, refused to return him on the plea that a scrutiny 
had been demanded ; Fox was also a candidate for Kirk- 
wall, BO that, ill case of defeat at Westminster he miglit 
still have a seat. 

At the end of the election there was an immense crowd 
collected for the chairing of Fox. A classic car was pre- 
pared, an improvement on the perilous glory of being 
hoisted on the shoulders of excited chairmen, or, worsci 
still, lifted on those of volunteers — intoxicated alike with 
enthusiasm and drinking toasts. The Whig chief mounted 
his triumphal chariot ; a multitudinous procession follow- 
ing, closed by the state-carriages of the Duchesses of Port- 
land and Devonshire, drawn by six horses each. Fox 
descended from the car at Devonshire House, where was 
erected a t(‘mporary scaffolding, on which was raised a 
bevy of notabilities, including the Prince of Wales, with the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, to whose exertions Fox 
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owed a debt of gratitude. A commemorative dinner was 
givtin at Willis’s Koums, where h’ox iq«de a glowing spooch 
on the subject of the election. The Prince of Wales, after 
attending the king at a review at Ascot^ rode up St. James’s 
Street in his uniform, aud was received with acclamations, 
in acknowledgment of his partisanship for the Whig chief, 
w^hose favours he wQfe, — and ended his day of triumph by 
dining at DevonshTO House, where ho appeared wearing 
Fox’s colours (the Washington uniform), and with a laurel 
branch in token of victory. 

The party rejoicings and festivities at the conclusion of 
this election are felicitously related by Wraxall, who en- 
joyed the advantages of himself participating in the scenes 
he pictures. “ Still the Whigs were not to be disappointed of 
their ovation. The exultation of those gay times forms a 
strange contrast to the grim monotony of our own. Fox, 
after being chaired in great pomp through the streets, was 
finally carried into the court-yard of Carlton House. The 
Prince’s plume was on his banners in acknowledgment of 
princely partisanship. A hanner, inscribed ‘ Sacred ^to 
Female Patriotism,’ recorded the services of the Duchoss. 
The carriages of the J)ukes of Devonshire and Portland, 
each drawn by six horses, moved in procession, and Fox's 
own carriage was a pile of rejoicing Whiggism. On its 
boxes and traces, and where they could, sat Colonel North, 
afterwards Lord Guilford; Adam, who but a few years 
before wounded the patriot in a duel ; and a whole cluster 
of political friends, followers, and expectants. The prince 
came to the balustrade before the house* to cheer him, 
with a crowd of fashionable people. Fox finished the 
triumph by an harangue to the mob, and they in return 
finished by a riot, an illumination, and breaking Lord 
Temple’s windows. 

But the festivities were scarcely begun. The prince 
threw open his showy apartments to the nobility, and gave 

* For tho Roreen of Carlton Houso Talaco, soe ^ ConolanuB addroBsing tho 
riebeuuiB, * 1820 , p. 838. 
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them a brilliant in the gardens, which happened to 
be at its height just when the king was passing through 
St. James’s Park in state to open the new parliament. The 
rival interests were within a brick wall of each other, and 
their spirit could not have been more strangely contrasted 
than in their occupations. But nights and days to those 
graceful pursuers of pleasure and politics alike knew no 
intermission. On that very evening the celebrated be autiful 
and wdtty Mrs. Crewe gave a brilliant rout, in which ‘ blue 
and buff’ were the universal costume of both sexes ; the buff 
and blue were tlie uniform of Washington and his troops, 
and imprudently adopted by Fox to declare his hostility to 
the Government. The prince himself appeared in the party 
colours. At supper, he toasted the fair giver of the feast in 
the words ‘True Blue and Mrs. Crewe.’ The lady, not 
unskilfully, and with measureless applause, returned it by 
another, ‘ True Blue and all of you.’ ” 

With the enforced termination of the polling at the 
fortieth day, arrived the demand of Wray for a scrutiny, 
and the high bailiff’s unjustifiable attitude, for which he 
subsequently suffered severely, of declining to make a re- 
turn, compelled Fox to look elsewhere for a seat, or find no 
place in the coming parliament, where, as Walpole said, 
could Fox have stood for every seat in the Idngdom he 
would have represented the entire return in his own person, 
such was his influence and popularity. “ The Departure,” 
(May 18, 1784), the day succeeding the close of the poll, 
shows Fox leaving behind him the palatial abode of his 
warm supporter, the Prince of Wales, and taking leave of 
his delectable champions, the Duchess of Devonshire and 
her sister, the fair Lady Duncannon, cn route for “ Coventry” 
or “ Out- in -the -cold -shire.” Fox is observing on his 
retreat : — 

“ If that a scrutiny at last takes place, 

1 can’t tell how 'twill be, and please your Grace I ** 

Fox’s early ally, Burke, equipped as an outrider, is 
prepared to drive his friend away from the scene of his 
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triumphs; under Edmund’s arm is a “plan of economy,’* 
suggestive of necessary retrenchment^ in the Whig camp. 

Among the tactics of the Mhiisterialists may be reckoned 
the ominous “scrutiny/* vhieh was threatened directly 
For*8 votes began to outnumber those in favour of his 
rival, Wray. On Fox’s success this intention was carried 
out, the returning ofiioer acting partially in order to connive 
at the manoeuvre ; a scrutiny being notoriously a tedious, 
lengthy, and costly affair, and hence more vcaations to 
Fox than to the combined forces of his opponents. This 
circumstance is illustrated by the caricaturist, nearly a 
twelvemonth later ; when the excitement of the protracted 
contest had cooled down. Fox secured another victory over 
his adversaries, which is commemorated in Rowlandson’s 
version of the affair (March 7, 1785), entitled: — 

“Buftijit of the liigh and nuglily Balissimo Corbettino and his fainod 
Ceuilian forces, on the plains of St. Martin, on Thursday, the Sixl day 
of February, 1785, by the Chanipi<in of the Reoj)Ie and his chosen 
band, after a smart Bkirmish, which lasted a considerable time, in 
which many men were lost on both sides. But there great ally at 
length losing ground, desertions took place, and notwithstanding their 
vast superiority in numbers and weight of metal at the first onset, the 
increased apace, altho’ often rallied by tbe ablest man in command, 
till at length the forces gave way in all ejuartors, and they were totally 
overthrown. This print is dedicated io the Electors of the City and 
Liberty of Westminster, who have sc» nobly stood forth and supported 
their champion upon this tiyiiig occiwion, by an iNDKrjsNDENT 
Llkctoh.” 

Rowlandson has pictured the rival combatants at the 
head of tbeir learned forces. Fox’s lawyers arc triumphant, 
and armed with such legal weapons as “Eloquence,” 
“Truth,” “ Perseverance,” and “Law;” the Whig chief, 
ill person, is dealing vengeance upon the disconcerted figures 
of his antagonists, W^ray and Corbett. Fox had succossfully 
prosecuted his action and recovered heavy damages against 
the bailiff, who, as a courtier, had made himself the tool 
of the Ministerialists. Fox is defended by his buckler, 
“ Majority 38 ; ” he is wielding the keen sword of “ J ustice ; ” 
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a laurel crown is placed on the chieftain’s brow by a celestial 
messenger, who is charged with the decision of the Law 
Court — It is ordered that Thomas Corbett, Esq., do im- 
mediately return.” Fox is declaring : — 

Tlie wrath of my imlignation is liindled, and 1 will pursiio thorn 
Avith a mighty hand and oiitatrotohod imn until jualKe IB done to those 
■who have so nobly supported me.” 

Sir Cecil Wray’s defence of Ingratitude ” is a sorry shield 
for the protection of himself or of his fallen ally ; his sword 
is broken; in despair he cries, “My knees wax feeble, and 
1 sink beneath the weight of my own apostasy.” The high 
bailiff is cast down ; he confesses, “ My conscience is now 
at peace.” Another supporter of the returning officer is 
exclaiming, “Help, help! our chief is fallen. O conscience 
support mo ! ” Corbett’s lawyers have turned their abashed 
backs on their client and his cause: “Nor law, nor con- 
science, nor the aid of potent Ministers, can e’er support the 
contest ’gainst such a chief ! ” “ Our support is gone, and 

we are fallen into a Pitt ; yea, even into a deep Pitt ! ” — the 
premier having been unable to protect the guilty against 
the consequences of their art. 
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CUAPTEK XL 

REMARKABLE ELECTIONS AND POLITICAL MEETINGS, 

1788 TO 1807. 

We have seen Admiral Lord Hood’s energetic canvass 
at the great Westminster election, when, with the powerful 
assistance of the Court, ho fought the Whigs, but failed 
to hinder Fox’s election. In spite of the victory gained 
in 1784 by their opponents, four years later the minis- 
terialists and the king’s friends ” were again forced into 
a fresh contest on the same hold, and more ignominiously 
defeated ; the popular Lord Hood, their chosen champion, 
having in July, 1788, been appointed to a seat nt the 
Admiralty Board, as a recognition of his services to 
Government, a fresh election was necessary for the city 
of Westminster. The Whigs were still to the front, and 
Lord John Townshend came forward and canvassed in 
that interest, with such strong support from the Opposition 
that the ministers now experienced a more inglorious 
reverse, their candidate being unseated, although recourse 
was had to every expedient, lawful or otherwise, that could 
promote the return of Hood, the Government nominee. 
After the close of the poll, which showed Lord John 
Townshend with 6392 votes, to Lord Hood’s 5569, thus 
giving two Whig members for Westminster, Gilhay oxxiosed 
the corrupt practices of the Court agents in the caricature, 
published on August 14, 1788, entitled, Election Troops 
Bringing in their Accounts to the Pay-Table.” The 
premier is seen behind the bars of the Treasury gates ; the 

u 
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UndisgaiBed and direct applications of his quondam allies 
are so compromising that it is inexpedient to admit the 
claimants, or acknowledge an acquaintance with such 
disreputable connections ; but a saving compromise is 
suggested. Pitt is made to plausibly protest, know 
nothing of you, my friends. Lord Hood pays all the 
expenses himself;’’ then, in a whisper, '^Hushl go to 
the back-door in Great George Street, under the Bose.” 






» 
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HLBCnON TBOUIS BRINGINC. THEIR ACCOUNTS TO THE RAY TABLE, WIlST MINSTER. 

BY JAMES GUI RAY. 


Sir George Bose was Pitt’s secretary and factotum ; ho 
is^ chiefly seen in the contemporary satires as associated 
with what was called back-stairs influence,” of which 
ho may bo accepted as chamberlain ; his scone of opera- 
tions was generally represented as the ‘'back-door of the 
Treasury,” where he diplomatically carried out the strata- 
gems of the premier — especially, as in the present instance 
in the indirect recognition of secret services. 

P oremost in the rank of election troops is tho modish 
Major Topham, a conspicuous personage in his day, who 
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{r6(|aeiitly appears in the caricatures of the time; his 
notoriety wal due to the World, a society newspaper of 
the last century, of which the major was proprietor, editor, 
and fashionable gossip-monger. Topham has brought a 
copy of his organ to prove the active support he had lent 
the Government during the Westminster contest, and is the 
first to present his bill for puffs and squibs, and for 
abusing the Opposition.** 

A ragged newsboy from the Star has also brought his 
journal and a claim for payment “ for changing sides, for 
hiring ballad-singers, and Grub Street writers.** As usual, 
some scenes of a dosperato character had marked the 
election, and three downright bullies, giant troopers of the 
Guards, with ensanguined bayonets as evidence of their 
late employment, demand pay “for the attack in Bow 
Street ; ’* a publican brings in a reckon- 
ing “ for eating and drinking for jackass 
boys;” ballad-singers have come to 
claim “five shillings a day’* for their 
professional services; a cobbler, with 
Hood’s cockade, presents a modest bill 
“ for voting three times ” as “ an inde- 
pendent elector ; ” a clothesman of tho 
Hebrew persuasion is clamouring for 
money “ for perjury, and procuring Jew 
voters ; ’’ and a body of Hood’s sailors, 
armed with formidable cudgels, are come 
for payment “ for kicking up a row,” — 
as in the election of 1784 , Hood’s an inokiemdent 
boisterous sailors were brouglit up to 
tho hustings to support their admiral, and were par- 
ticularly violent and reckless in their zeal for the cause, 
intimidating those voters who were recognized as favouring 
the opposite party, and forcibly keeping them away from 
tho polling booth. These jolly Jack Tars, with perfect 
singleness of mind, and oblivious of nice distinctions which 
they did not understand, were filled to overflowing with 
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ezplosivo loyalty for the king, and fealty for their admiral ; 
but on this ocoaBion the sailors were beaten by the Irish 
chairmen with hearty goodwill, and, with their patron, Lord 
Hood, experienced a defeat. 

In 1790, it is consolatory to find that the gallant Lord 
Hood was again returned for Westminster; Fox heading 
the poll with 351G votes; Hood, as a good second, with 
8217 : on this occasion the Whigs lost a seat, for John 
Horne Tooke, although so i)romiuent a figure, failed to 
repeat the success of Lord John Townsliend, 1679 votes 
were polled for the “ Parson of Brentford,*’ otherwise John 
Home Tooke, the celebrated philologist. 

Curious anomalies were witnessed under the old borough- 
mongering system, anterior to the sweeping measure of 
reform. Helston, in Cornwall, was a typical case. The 
elective franchise was formerly invested in the corporation, 
which consisted of the mayor, who was the returning 
officer, eleven aldermen, and twenty-five common council- 
men, thirty-six in all. The old charter of Elizabeth was 
confirmed by Charles L, and, according to common report, 
there survived but one elector under this charter in 1790, 
to whose lot accordingly fell the unusual distinction of 
nominating two representatives on his own account. 

The family interest of the Osbornes (Duke of Leeds) 
proved so paramount as to here prevent any hope of 
successfully contesting against their power. 

It is interesting to find that a certain grace was lent 
to the generally discordant elements of olectionooring by 
the zealous participation of Beauty in the canvassing 
department, where the seductive wiles of female charms 
and persuasions w^ere relied upon, it is understood, with 
reason, 

“ a faithful few 

Worth more than all a Sultan’s retinue. 

They point the path, tho missing phrase supply, 

Oft prompt a name, and hint with hand or eyo, 

Back each bold pledge, the fervid speech admire. 

And stiU add fuel to their leader’s fire.” 

(J. StirIiINO, T7ie Election.) 
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The assietanee of the fhir sex was much relied upon for 
soliciting and secuting rotes ; but at such turbulent times, 
when licence predominated, the electioneering Circes must 
have been prepared for brusque exchanges of pleasantry, 
though hardly for such encounters as the one preserved 
in Gillray's “ Proof of the Kefined Feelings of an Amiable 
Character, lately a Candidate for a Certain Ancient City.” 

Some obscurity surrounds the incident represented; 
obviously the caricature was destined for electioneering 
purposes, but the positive history cannot be traced. It 
is assumed that the three circumstances of the candidate 
being ‘‘ an eccentric,” a sportsman, and a representative 
of a cathedral city point to Sir Charles Turner (created 
a baronet by the Marquis of Kockingham in 1782), who 
represented York from 1708 to 1783. This gentleman 
always dressed as a sportsman, wearing a green coat, 
tally-ho ” buttons, with top-boots, etc., upon all occasions ; 
he was described by Coombo (Royal Reylster) as the 
" Marplot ” of his own party, ” and in his parliamentary 
capacity demands the pity of his friends, the contempt 
of the wise, and makes himself a laughing stock for the 
crowd.” On the discussion of Pitt’s motion for parlia- 
mentary reform. May 7, 1782, Sir Charles Turner by his 
blunt originality attracted more attention than either the 
mover or seconder ; he declared — 

** that in his opinion the House of Ct>nimonB might be justly con- 
sidorod as a parcel of thieves, who, having stolen on estate, were 
apprehensive of allowing any person to see tlioir title deeds, from the 
fear of again losing it by such an inspection.’* 

The personage depicted by Gillray is flourishing his whip 
Pro bono Patrins,” and forcibly demonstrating his aver- 
sion to rival canvassers of tho gontlo sox, much to the 
consternation of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and gowns- 
men, while the rough townsmen are cheering their eccentric 
candidate, and promising to support him. 

It is to Gillray that wo owe tho version embodying the 
glorification of autocratic boroughmongering as “ The 
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Pacific Entrance of Earl Wolf into Blaokhaven/’ January, 
1792. Before Lord Grey’s Eeform Bill altered the con- 
stituencies, in the sordid old days of corrupt influence, 
when the representative system of electing parliaments 
was purely theoretical, a certain number of territorial 
magnates apportioned about half the constituencies between 
them ; of tWs, the " upper order,” or aristocratic patrons, 
trafficked in the seats in exchange for ^honours” for 
themselves, or lent their boroughs to support ministerial 
influence in return for places and pensions, or offices — 
sinecures for choice — in which to provide for their less 
opulent relations; thus in the old lists of place-holders, 
pensioners, and ‘‘ministerial patronage” may bo traced 
the younger sons and cousins in several degrees, besides 
the names of those who have by marriage entered the 
families of the prime holders of “ marketable ware,” other- 
wise parliamentary interest. When boroughmongering 
was a profession — a very highly paid one— and boroughs 
were farmed for sale, it might be expected that a less 
elevated class of adventurers would treat the question of 
buying and selling “ seats ” in parliament like any ordi- 
nary iteiu of commerce, as was the fact; the markets 
fluctuated, thus we find Lord Chesterfield, whose authority 
is unquestionable, looking round for some venal borough 
to bring in that young hopeful to whom he addressed the 
famous “ Letters,” thinking it a finishing part of gentle- 
man’s training to be in the House; the ex-ambassador 
communicated with an agent, proposing to pay “ twenty- 
four hundred pounds for a seat,” presumably the price in 
Chesterfield’s younger days ; but ho found seats had risen 
to inordinate rates — up to five thousand pounds — owing 
to imported competition, chiefly rich factors returned homo 
with fortunes from the East and West Indies. Bubh 
Dodington has set down in his “ Diary ” how he, the lordly 
proprietor of this said “marketable ware,” went about 
bargaining to bring in ministerial nominees for his five or 
six seats in exchange for places at the disposal of the 
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administration; and instances might be multiplied to a 
tedious extent frota the journals of the House containing the 
evidence of trafficking in boroughs and buying up voter?, 
en gro8 et en detail, as disclosed on controverted elections. 

This condition of affairs produced a mechanical majority 
as long as the prime minister in power could command 
wealth and influence sufficient to secure a larger number 
of seats than the opposition. It was in this direction that 
the famous electioneering genius, the Marquis of Wharton, 
spent a hundred thousand pounds in William III. and 
Queen Anne’s days ; while Walpole nofanipulated such huge 
sums, thinly disguised as ‘‘ Secret Service Money,” that, 
never wealthy enough to purchase all, and meeting occa- 
sional honest members, ho was, at intervals, impeached 
for corruption in a House two-thirds venal, as it is alleged. 

Walpole’s successors, who finally drove him from office, 
bought elections on even a more extended scale; the 
Pelhams were clever dissemblers and apt negotiators for 
this commodity ; it was written of the Duke of Newcastle 
by his antagonist, Lord Horvey, it is believed : — 

“ And sinco his ostato at Elections lie’ll spend. 

And beggar hin^aelf without miiking a inend ; 

Ho while the extravagant fool has u sous, 

As Ills brains 1 can’t fear, so Ins fortuno I’ll use ” 

Major Cartwright, the advocate of universal suffrage, 
who had the misfortune to live a trifle before the times 
were ripe enough for reform to be carried, addressed a 
petition to parliament in 1820, showing “that 97 Lords 
usurped 200 seats in the Commons House in violation of 
our Laws and Liberties;” while 90 wealthy commoners 
” for 102 vile sinks of corruption (pocket boroughs) brought 
in the House 187 members ; ” Ministerial patronage re- 
turning another twenty, thus giving, according to the 
petitioner's statistics, “ a total of 353 members corruptly 
or tyrannically imposed on the Commons in gross violation 
of the law, and to the palpable subverbion of the constitu- 
tion.” At that time the Earl of Lonsdale commanded 
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eight Beats, as did the Earl of Darlington. William Pitt, 
as already described, ^as seated in Parliament, 1761, by 
Lonsdale, then Sir James Lowther, who had been stigma- 
tized by Junius as The contemptuous tyrant of the 
North,’’ and who himself declared that he was in possession 
of the land, the fire, and the water of Whitehaven. When 
the youthful Pitt became premier, one of his first acts was 
to acknowledge his obligations to the Wolf,” and Lowther 
was raised to the peerage as Earl Lonsdale. The pacific 
entrance” of this plutocrat shows the docile ‘'free and 
independent voters ” of Whitehaven, driven by Lonsdale’s 
law agent, and lashed with thongs of “ sham suits at law,” 
dragging the earl through the tumble-down streets of his 
town, every window being illuminated mill candles in his 
honour. He exclaims, ” Dear gentlemen, this is too much ; 
now you really distress me ! ” Mobs of his miners are 
cheering vociferously, he having brought the townsmen to 
submission by suspending the working of his coal-mines. 
Fair canvassers, with cornidimontary inscriidions on their 
banners, liead the triumphal procession : — 

“ The niiioB aro hduiid in Jiclamanlmo chains 
hut froedom ruuud oach ‘ VeUow ’ mansion roigns ! " 

Before the parliamentary dissolution of 1796, the country 
w'as in an agitated state, for distress was prevalent among 
the poorer classes, the expenses of the continental wars 
were impoverishing the country, and there was a general 
outcry for peace; bread riots wore common at the timo, 
and the price of provisions in general was exceptionally 
high; political agitators were taking advantage of these 
circumstances to fulminate against the king and his 
ministers ; while the various societies, called “ seditious ” 
by the Tories in office, received encouragement from the 
"V^ig party, whoso prospects of succeeding to power were 
not encouraging. A meeting of an enthusiastic nature, 
largely attended, had been hold in St. George’s Fields, the 
scene of the former riots, to petition for annual parlia- 
ments, and for universal sufErage, theories which at that 
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time were regarded hopefully, and which would, it was 
anticipated, redress existing grievances. In the autumb 
of 1795, meetings were hold at Copenhagen Fielda, whete 
an immense multitude assembled to sign addresses and 
remonstrances on the state of the nation. The immediate 
consequences of the inflammatory orations pronounced to 
the people on this occasion was that, on the opening of the 
dnal session of the parliament which had assembled in 
1790, the king, on liis way to the Peers to open the House 
in state, was assailed by vociferous cries of “ Give us peace 
and broad ! ” No war ! ” “ No king ! ” Down with him f 
down with George ! ” Before the House of Peers was 
reached, an attack was made on the royal carriage, stones 
wore thrown, and one passed through the window. The 
riot on this occasion was made the pretext for the ministry 
to bring forward new bills for the defence of the Idng's 
person, and to attempt further infringements on the liberty 
of the subject by interfering with the right of public 
mootings. 

The political clubs renewed their clamours for a more 
extended system of representation freed from corruption, 
and protested against Pitt’s new enactments ; the London 
Corresponding Society called another public meeting, at 
which the premier is said to have shown symptoms of 
alarm. Gillray’s engraving of a meeting of '‘Patriotic 
Citizens at Copenhagen House,” November 1C, 1795, 
satirizes the order of agitators and their disciples as the 
dregs of the people, which he represents them to be. This 
demonstration, which was largely attended, was held to 
protest against the "Seditions Bill” for the protection of 
the king’s person, for which, it was argued, ample pro- 
visions woi*e already legalized. Petittons to both Houses 
were prepared, and remonstrances numerously signed. 

This situation is embodied in the picture of the assembly. 
The orator, Thelwall, is holding forth to an audience which 
is more picturesque than distinguished. Platforms are 
arranged at intervals as rostrums for the speakers, at one 
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of which a butcher is enlarging on The Bights of Citizens.** 
The proprietress of a halfpenny gaming-table has labelled 
it, ^Equality and no Sedition Bill." An emissary of 
Thelwall’s is offering the remonstrance to sweep-boys for 
signature; and the autographs attached thereto, though 
notorious, are hardly such as to command the respect of 
parliament — “ Jack Cade, Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, etc.” 

After the elections of 1784 parliament was entirely in 
the control of Pitt. It met, wrote Horace Walpole, " as 
quietly as a Quarter Sossion,*’ the ojipoBition seemed 
quelled, or driven to despair. 

The meeting at Copenhagen House failed to accomplish 
its purpose, and further xirotests were entered against the 
Seditions Bill “for the bettor protection of the king’s 
person,” which was carried in the House by largo majori- 
ties; this repressive measure provided that no gathering 
exceeding fifty persons should take place', even in a private 
house, without previous information had been laid before 
a magistrate, who miglit attend, and, if ho saw cause, 
order the meeting to disperse, while those who resisted 
would be guilty of felony. In the face of such unconsti- 
tutional interference, fresh hostility sprang up throughout 
the land ; and there being anticipations of an appeal to 
the country, the opposition endeavoured to present a bold 
front before the constituencies in view of that event ; one 
of these meetings was summoned by the Sheriff of Middle- 
sex, inviting the freeholders to assemble at the Mermaid, 
Hackney ; this gathering has been commemorated by 
Gillray. The object of the meeting was to obtain a rqpeal 
of the obnoxious Seditions Bill, which, as the artist shows, 
the Whig member, George Byng, is vigorously denouncing 
from the platform; it was at the same time proposed to 
prepare an “ Address to the King,” and Mr. Mainwaring, 
the ministerial representative, is, with Jesuitical expres- 
sion, deprecating hostility both to the Government and to 
their oppressive legislation. Fox is holding the hat of his 
oratorical disciple, Byng. It was on this occasion that the 
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sturdy Duke of Norfolk, T¥ho raised the royal ire by pro- 
posing as a toast in a public assembly, The Majesty of 
the People,’* took occasion to warn those who valued the 



AT HALKNEV MEETING— FOX, BYNG, AND MAINWARING. BY JAMB9 GILLRAY. 


liberty of the subject that they must not be misled by 
the specious titles of the bill. 

“I daresay,” he obBorved, “if the High Priest of the Spanish In- 
(luisition was to come among us to introduce his system of inquisition 
hero, he would call it an act for tho better suppost and protection of 
religion ; but we have understandings, and are not to bo deceived in 
this way.” 
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Mainwaring stated in the House that the meeting had 
been most respectably attended, and that the requisition 
had been signed by three dukes, one marquis, two earls, 
and several freeholders. 

As wo have seen, in describing the elections of 1784, 
the results of which ended for a while all the prospects 
of the Whigs, William Pitt was called to office in the 
face of an unmanageable opposition, and almost in con- 
travention of the voice of parliament ; the youthful 
premier’s bold resort to dissolution, with his energetic 
election tactics, disembarrassed him of the troublesome 
majority, and placed at his disposal a perfectly docile 
House. The progress of our relations with France, and 
many unpopular and stringent measures, like the Seditions 
Bill, had revived antagonism, and every fresh legislation 
which encroached on the rights of the people weakened 
the Government influence. Pitt, anticipating the struggle, 
boldly resorted to his old policy, and the intention of 
dissolving parliament was announced in the speech from 
the throne. Gillray, whose admirable caricatures illus- 
trate the leading political events from 1782 to 1810, has 
epitomized the situation us ‘^The Dissolution, or the Al- 
chymist Procuring an ^thorial Bepresentation,” May 21, 
1796. Pitt is seated on the model of his new barracks ; 
the transmutation is carried out from the premier’s recipe, 
Antidotus Bepublica ; ” Treasury coals, i.e. golden pieces, 
feed the furnace; the breeze is raised by the Crown as 
a bellows ; the old House of Commons, seen in the alembic, 
shows a few tenants, such as Fox and Sheridan, left on 
the opposition benches, but all is rapidly dissolving into 
a new chamber, where the alchemist is enthroned as “ Per- 
petual Dictator,’’ “Magna Charta” and “Parliamentary 
Bights ” become his foot-stools, and adulation of the most 
slavish order is offered up by the members of the newly 
constituted and subservient Commons. 

Maidstone, for which Benjamin DTsraeli took his seat 
in 1837, has been the scene of many severe and exception- 
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ally costly contests. At the i?onoral election, 179G, the 
defeated candidate, Christopher Hull, is reported to have 
polled the greatest number of single votes ever tendered 
for that constituency, he having expended three thousand 
pounds in about seven hours. This heavy outlay proved 
fruitless, as Mr. Hull stood last on the list ; but attempting 
to mako a merit of this liberal use of money, the reputa- 
tion of 'which ho hoped might serve for a future occasion, 
the incipient “ olectioneerer ’* was assured by his friends 
** he must start on fresh grounds, as the present would be 
considered as nothing more than electioneering experience.” 




is 






I 


THE Hi;ST!NGS— COVENT CAKDKN. JAMES GILLHAY 

Vox Popul I.— “ Wc’ll have a mug ’'—Mayor of Garratt 

Charles James Fox —I oq *' Fver piarriian of your most sacred rights, 

1 have opposed tiie * Peurter Pot ifiU 1 ’ '* 

The general election of 1790 was less fruitful in 
incidents than its predecessor in 1790. The celebrated 
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philologist, John Horne Tooke, endeavoured to gain the 
second seat, as the colleague of the great Whig chief. On 
this occasion “the Brentford parson” secured, though 
unsuccessful, a larger number of votes ; Fox was returned 
at the head of the poll^ and Sit A. Gardner was second. 
Gillray has left a characteristic likeness of the Whig chief, 
very “ spick and span,” deferentially bowing from “ The 
Hustings,” in acknowledgment of the ribald, if popular, 
reception his admirers are according their old “true blue ” 
member for Westminster. Fox is pressing to his heart, in 
parody of another measure, the “Pewter Pot Bill.” “Ever 
guardian of your most sacred rights, I have opposed the 
Pewter Pot Bill.” llis audience ip filled with enthusiasm. 
As an allusion to Fox’s supposed sympathies with events 
then proceeding in Franc(‘ — tlio pot-boy of “ The Tree of 
Liberty,” Petty France, is offering a foaming measure to 
the well-tried patriot and popular repre^sontative. 

The well-known “ Friend of Humanity and the Knife- 
Grinder,” one of the most spirited poetical sc^uibs, which 



THE FKIFNU OK HUMANITY AND THE KNIFBCRINDER. 


first appeared in the Anti- Jacobin, was reprinted as a 
broadside for electioneering purposes, with a no less spirited 
plate, by Gillray, as a heading; and dedicated “To the 
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Independent Electors of the Borough of Southwark/’ of 
which constituency Tierney — ^whose person was figured as 
“the Friend of Humanity” — was the representative in 
parliament. Canning’s admirable parody was founded upon 
Southey’s poem, “The Widow,” and written in English 
sapphiesr in imitation of the original. 

“ FRIRND OF ITUMANiry. 

“Needy knife-grinder ! whither are you going? 

Rough id the road ; your wheel is out of order — 

Bleak blows tlic blrist -your hat has got a hole in’t, 

So have your breeches ! 

“ W({ary knife-grinder I little think tlio proud ones, 

Who in their coaches roll along the tunipiko 
Road, what liard work *ti« crying all day, ‘ Knives 

And scissors to grind, O I * 

“ Toll me, knife-grinder, how you ranie to grind knives? 

Did Home rich man tyrannically use you? 

Was it the H(jnire ? or parson of the i)ariHh ? 

( )r the Attorney ? 

“ Was it tile Hriiiire for killing his game i or 
Covetous parson for liia tithes distraining ? 

Or roguish lawyer ma^le you lose your little 
All in a lawsuit. 

“ (ITavo you not read tlio ‘ Kiglits of TVlan,' by Tom Paine ?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eye-lids, 

Ready to fall, as soon us you have told your 
Pitiful stt>ry. 

“ KNIFE -ORIXDEB. 

“ Story ! God bless you ! 1 have none to toll, sir, 

Only lost night, a-drinkhig at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, wore 
Tom in a scuffle. 

“ Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody ; they took me before tho justice ; 

J ustico Oldiuixon put me in the parish 

Stocks for a vagrant. 

“ I should bo glad to drink your honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 

But, for my port, I never love to meddle 

With politics, sir. 
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“PRIEND OF HUMANITY. 

I give thee Bixpenco ! I will see thee damn’d first ! — 

Wretch ! whom no sonse of wrongs can rouse to vengeance 1 — 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast ! ” 

[Kicks the Knife-ffrimlerf overturns hia wheel, aiid exit in « 
transport of republican enthusiasm and universal philan- 
thiopy. 


It was in the session of 1707 that Mt. Grey first 
moved “ for leave to bring in a bill to reform the repre- 
sentation of the country. ” The motion, seconded by Erskine , 
was debated until three o’clock in the morning — an excep- 
tional sitting in those days — when it was rejected by a 
Government majority of fifty-eight votes. Although the 
system of representation was notoriously corrupt, at least 
half the seats being in the patronage of interested persons, 
it was thirty-four years before Earl Grey’s measure for 
reform could bo carried, and then only imder extraordinary 
circumstances. After Grey’s earlier defeat, it was felt that 
in a House of Commons completely submissive to the 
ministerial dictates, and which resisted amendment, the 
opposition leaders could make no impression, and they 
accordingly announced their intention for tho present of 
taking no further part in its proceedings ; tho voice of Fox 
was scarcely heard in the House till the century closed. 

Meanwhile, after the secession of the Whig party from 
tho debates, the agitation throughout the country increased, 
political societies became more active, and frequent meet- 
ings were held to discuss the necessity for parliamentary 
reform. One of tho most remarkable of these was held 
under tho auspices of Bertie Greathead, the owner of 
“ Guy’s Cliff,” near Warwick ; a modal commemorative 
of this gathering and its object, reform, was struck for the 
occasion. Those medals were a popular method of spreading 
political opinions. The patriotic reform medal was parodied 
by another of a loyal nature, representing tho devil sus- 
pending thrc'o halters over the heads of the demagogues^ 
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who are mounted in a condemned cart; ** on the one side 
are shown the applauding “ wrong-beads,” while a large 
assembly of “ right-heads ex- 
press their contempt for the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Tories exulted over the 
secession of “ the party,” and 
iiiiinerous caricatures appeared, 
imputing all sorts of offences to 
tlio Whigs ; and one version 
represented Fox as Phaeton” 
involving the Whig Club in his 

, . . 1 • 1 ^ parody of the patriotic medat 

(lesiruction. We have noticed ^trnrlc m comnifmoration of ilif 

-1 ■ -I I TT .... kefonn mretinR held at Greathead\ 

the candidature of llornc Tooke ouy’s riitr, Warwick, 
for Westminster ; ever since his prominence upon the 
occasion of Wilkes’s return for Middlesex in 1768, the 
“ Brentford Parson ” had striven to obtain a seat in 
parliament. He was in 1798 one of the most conspicuous 
members of the reform associations. Few were his match 
in ready eloquence, his pen was ever active, and his 
writings to the purpose. At an earlier stage of his career, a 
pamphlet appeared, written, it was alleged, by his hand, 
contrasting the two Pitts with the two Foxes as a pair of 
portraits ; the comparison being in favour of the former. 
Advantage was taken of this circumstance to bring into 
discredit the confederation of Home Tooke (who held more 
democratic views) with Fox for the advancement of the 
reform cause. James Gillray designed for the Anti-Jacolnn 
llcvuuo his own satirical version of ** Two Pair of Portraits, 
preseutod to all the unbiased Electors of Groat Britain, 
by John Horne Tooke,” December 1, 1798. The eminent 
philologor is represented as a portrait-painter, seated before 
his easel, on which appear the two original likenesses of 
the Whig and Tory chiefs, Pitt resting on the pedestal 
of ” Truth,” and Fox on that of “Deceit.” The present- 
ment of Lord Holland with the plunder of “ unaccounted 
millions ” so frequently quoted, is placed beside the portrait 

X 
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of the patriotic Earl of Chatham, dowered with the 
** Bewards of a Grateful Nation.” Horne Tooke, who has 
in his pocket, “ Sketches of Patriotic Views, a pension, 
a mouth-stopper, a place,” is presumed to be retouching 
his unflattering and sinister portrait of the Whig chief, 
while demanding of the electors of Groat Britain, which 
two of them will you choose to hang in your Cabinets, the 
Pitts or the Foxes ? Where, on your conscience, should 
the other two be hanged ? ” Allusions to various periods 
of the limner’s life and principles appear round the studio 
— the windmill at Wimbledon (where Tooke resided), the 
parsonage at Brentford, the bust of Machiavel, the shadow 
or “ silhouette ** of the Abbe Sicyes ; the picture of his 
old friend Wilkes, in hia aldermanic gown as tho prosperous 
and handsomely remunerated city chamberlain, ci-devant 
Wilkes and Liberty ; ** Tho eflect in this picture to be 
copied as exact as possible ; ” '‘A London Corresponding 
Society, i.e. a Sketch for an English Directory;” with 
a folio of ** Studies from French masters, Bobespierre, 
Tallien, Marat,” together with the prospectus for a new 
work, “ The Art of Political Painting, extracted from tho 
works of tho most celebrated Jacobin professors,” 

The Shakespeare Tavern, celebrated as the head-quartera 
of the Whig party during Fox’s candidature for West- 
minster, was the scene of a popular ovation on the twentieth 
anniversary of the Whig chiefs election for that important 
constituency ; the event was celebrated by a public dinner, 
October 10, 1800. Fox had so long absented himself 
from Parliament, feeling, as he declared, “his time of 
action was over when those principles were extinguished 
on which he acted,” that his reappearance excited the 
greatest enthusiasm amongst his partisans, who were 
anxious both to hear his sentiments on the political out- 
look, and to demonstrate their unabated attachmep-t to the 
“Man of the People,” who preferred to seclude himself 
from public business and from tho platform of his most 
brilliant oratorical triumphs, that he “might steadily 
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adhere to those principles which had guided his past con- 
duct.’* Every room in the house was filled with' company. 
In replying to the cordial reception of his health, Fox 
reminded his auditors that “During the twenty years I 
have represented you in Parliament I have adhered to the 
principles on which the Devolution of 1688 was founded, 
and what have been known as the old Whig principles of 
England; ” and recalled that his first connection with birt 
constituents occurred “during the calamitous war with 
America ; ” he then alluded to his absence from Parlia- 
ment, extended to three years, and thus eloquently con- 
cluded : “ I shall ever maintain that the basis of all 
parties is justice — that the basis of all constitutions is the 
sovereignty of the people — that from the people alone 
kings, parliaments, judges, and magistrates derive their 
authority.** Gillray has embodied this situation in his 
pictorial version of this most enthusiastic reception, un- 
generously representing Fox as “ The Worn-out Patriot ; 
or, the Last Dying Speech of the Westminster llopresenta- 
tivo,” October 10, 1800. The great statesman is depicted 
as both mentally and physically in a state of decadence ; 
Erskine is sustaining him with a bottle of brandy to 
stimulate his strength artificially, while Harvey Combo, 
in his robes as Lord Mayor, is lending his substantial sup- 
port ; a measure of Whitbread’s “ entire '* is also ready for 
the emergency. Among the guests are figured Sir J. Sin- 
clair, and the gifted member for Southwark, Tierney. 
The speech the satirist has sarcastically introduced is a 
parody on that delivered by the Whig chief to the electors 
on the occasion : — 

“ Qontlomen, you see I am grown quite an old man in yonr ser- 
vice. Twenty years I’ve served you, and always upon the same prin- 
ciples. I rejoiced at the success of our enemies in the American War, 
and the war against the virtuous French has always met with my most 
detoniSlned opposition ; but the infamous Ministry will not make peace 
with our enemies, and are determined to keep mo out of their councils 
and out of place. Therefore, gentlemen, as their principles are qnitcj 
different from mine, and as I am now tt)o old to form myself according 
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to their gystema, my attendanci’. in Parliament is uselesB, and, to say 
the truth, 1 feel that my season of action is past, and 1 must leave to 
younger men to act, for, alas ! riiy failings and weaknesses will not let 
mo now recognize what is for the best.” 

Pointed and pungent as is this version, it is on record that 
Fox’s mental activity was still most brilliant ; indeed, to 



HK WOKN-OtTT PATIUOT, OR THK I.AST OYING RPURCH OF THF WESTMINSTKH 
RKPKIlSbKlATJVU, ON 'IHK ANNIVUMSARY MKRIINO, HRLU AT THE SHAKE* 
SPEAKS TAVKKN, OCTOllLK lO, j8oO. BY JAMES CILLKAY. 


the extent of converting his consistent enemy, George III. 
The supposed ** Worn-out Patriot” lived to form an 
administration in 1800 in conjunction with Lord Grenville, 
who made Fox’s accession to power a sme qua non. He 
filled the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at 
perhaps the most delicate and critical period of our history, 
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when Napoleon entertained designs against England ; and 
on the death of the patriotic statesman, the king declared 
“ he had never known the duties of that ofiice so efficiently 
discharged for the honour of tlie country.” 

‘'Who/* remarkud a contemporan , “in roviowmg Fox’s noblo 
adlierencu to the causu of Liberty, a« it affected the Aiuerican nation, 
and weighing the wisdom of his hire warn mgs of the fatal coiiHequeiiceB 
of the Ainoricuu War, but must admire the prophetic spirit witli wim-h 
he foretold all tlie direful events which resulted both to the Mi^ther 
Country and her colonies from that unnatural tratncidal war.” 

The first Parliament after the Union with Ireland mot 
January 22, 1801, and was marked by the reappearance 
of Fox and the election of Horne Tooke for the borough 
of Old Sarum through the influence of Lord Camolford. 
The return of one who had been in holy orders involved -a 
groat constitutional question ; his admission was opposed 
on the ground of his clerical profession, and it led to a bill 
making clergymen incapable of sitting in parliament. 
Tooke occupied his seat until tho next dissolution, which 
occurred the year following, when he was no longer eligible. 
The circumstances are commemorated in a caricature by 
Gillray, entitled, “ Political Amusements for Young Gentle- 
men, or the Brentford Hhuttlecock between Old Sarum and 
the Temple of St. Stephen’s,” March, 1801. Lord Temple 
led tho opposition to Tooke’s admission, and he is repre- 
sented as resisting his entrance to the House, within which 
Fox is pictured crying, “The Church for Ever!” Lord 
Camelford, who was in the navy, is batting the shuttlecock 
from Old Sarum (the electors depicted as swine at a trough) 
to the Commons ; he cries, “ There’s a stroke for you, mess- 
mate ; and if you kick him back. I’ll return him again, if 
I should be sent on a cruise to Moorfields for it ! Go it, 
Coz.” Lord Temple is replying, “ Send him back ? Yes, 
I’ll send him back twenty thousand times, before such a 
high-flying Jacobin shuttlecock shall perch it here in his 
Clerical band.” Lord Camelford’s “ List of Candidates ” 
includes, besides Tooke, the names of Black Dick (his 
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POLITrCAL AMUSEMENTS FOk YOUNG GENTLEMEN, OH 'INK lIKKNrKORU SIIUTTLECOrK 
BETWEEN OLD SAKUM AND THE 1 EMPLE OF ST. S'l EJ’IIEn’S. iHix. BY J. UlIJ RAY. 


ever having entertained the intention of offering bo gross 
an insult to the House. The inserij^tions on the feathers 
stuck in the head of the noble lord’s plaything, “ The Old 
Brentford Shuttlecock/’ are intended 
to indicate his character. 

Though the cause of Sir Francis 
Delaval suffered at Andover from a 
contretemps in which the commanding 
officer of the district was concerned, 
by an opposite course of events the 
return of Mr. N. Jeffery s for Coventry 
was assured through military interven- 
TooS^^eTuCiILfIJrSIIS tion. When writs were issued for a 
SARUM. 1801. new parliament in 1802 , a meeting was 

convened at Coventry, when it was resolved to invite Mr. 
Jofferys again to become a candidate to represent them, 
and to support his re-election. Upon Mr. Jeffery s accept- 
ing this invitation, and proceeding down to Coventry to 
meet his constituents, his entrance into the city was un- 
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handsomely opposed, a riot ensued, and things began to 
look dangerous, when Captain Barlow of the First J^i agoon 
Guards, who happened to bo there, his regiment being 
stationed in the neighbourhood, exerted himself with much 
spirit to quell the riot and protect the candiclate and liis 
friends from insult. Barely has a casual and uiuixpected 
service been more singularly acknowledged ; Captain Bar- 
low was at once invited to join Mr. Jefferys as second Cun* 
servative candidate, winch he readily acce])ted ; the show 
of hands at the hustings was in his favour, and both were 
triumphantly returned. The contest w as a close one ; Cap- 
tain Barlow stood at the head of the poll with 1197 votes, 
N. Jefferys was elected with 1199; and the two Whig 
candidates were defeated — Wilberforce Bird with 118*2, and 
Peter Moore with 1152 votes. 

The Middlesex election of 1804 vividly recalled the pre- 
vious excitement manifested at the Brentford hustings on 
the return of John Wilkes; the new party of “root-aiid- 
hranch reformers,’* more extreme in tlieir political views 
than the Foxites, were now becoming most conspicuous by 
their agitations for the revision of the Constitution, and 
began to be known under the designation of Badicals. At 
the head of these patriots '* in the Honso of Commons 
w^ore several of the younger politicians and ‘‘new lumi- 
naries,** such as Whitbread, Lord Folkestone, and others; 
but the most prominent loader of the movement was Sir 
Francis Burdett, then occupying the position previously 
held by “ Wilkes and Liberty ** at the commencement of the 
reign, and by Fox before his secession from Parliament. 
Horne Tooke, w^ho passed out-of-doors as the baronet’s 
political sponsor, “guide, philosopher, and friend,*’ was 
actively supporting his pupil, and William Cobbott was, by 
his energetic writings, proselytizing in the same cause, and 
was generally regarded as tho apostle of the latest sect. In 
the same ranks were included the wealthy Bosville and 
other zealous partisans. At the Middlesex election of 1802, 
Sir Francis Burdett, in the liadical interest, had unseated 
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the Tory candidate, W. Mainwaring, polling nearly double 
the YotoB obtained by the minietcrial candidate, who had 
repreBentod the county from 1784. 

In 1804, the election for Middlesex was equally trying for 
the administration us the memorable struggle at Westmin- 
ter in 1784, and recalled the soenos witnessed on the same 
spot in 1786. Oillray has commemorated this occurrence 
in one of his most elaborate caricatures, published August 
7, 1804 : — “ Middlesex Election, 1804 — a Long Pull, a 
Strong Pull, and a Pull All Together ; ** the hustings at 
Brentford appear in the distance, wh^eon the ministerial 
candidate is holding forth to an exuberant crowd, amidst 
which derisive symbols are displayed — a huge begging-box, 
a gallows with an effigy suspended, and a banner inscribed, 
“ No Begging Candidate.” The head-quarters of the Court 
party, at the sign of the Constitution (a crown and 
mitre) placarded with posterfl, Mainwaring, King, and 
Country,’* and advertising “ good entertainment,” is treated 
to a perfect shower of missiles and dirt ; a free fight is ])ro- 
cceding at a distauco. Beneath the standard claiming 
Independoi;ioe and Free Elections,” now a reasonable 
aspiration, but, in those days, regarded as little short of 
sedition, a rat is hung to a lantern, expressive of contempt 
for “ministerial rats.” Sir Francis Burdett is carried 
triumphantly to the hustings ; his barouche, drawn by the 
most illustripUR members of the opposition, is emblazoned 
on the panels with suggestive devices : “ Peace ” is figured 
as a French eagle, with the legend, E(j(dit6 the Torch of 
Liberty is a flaming and incendiary brand ; and “ Plenty ” 
is symbolized by a pot of porter with the head of Bona- 
parte on the measure. Beneath the wheels of Burdett’s 
chariot is figured a dog with “ A Cur-tis ” on his collar, a 
blow at Sir 'William Curtis, enriched by “ fat ” Government 
contracts ; by him is Tooke’s tract, “ A Squeeze for Con- 
tractors.” On the box is the baronet’s reputed preceptor, 
the Brentford Parson himself, “in his habit as he lived,” 
smoking his pipe like his confederate ** Bellendeu,” that 
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“revolution sinner” Dr. Paiar; from the prim^ agitator’s 
pockets fall the speeches, “hints,” and addresses it is 
implied he had prepared for his hopeful pupil. 

“ The Party ” is doing its utmost to forward Burdett’s 
career, and to mortify the Ministry. Tyrwhitt Jones and 
General Fitzpatrick, eccentric and independent politicians, ' 
are leading the “marrow-bone and cleaver” music; two 
lines of iiifluontial Whig statesmen are propelling the car , 
BoflvilJo, Grey, the Buko of Norlhumberlaiid, the Marquis 
of Lansdowme, and the Duke of Norfolk in one file, and 
Lord Carlisle, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Derby, and Fox 
in the other, all travestied felicitously under disguises which 
the caricaturist has suggested as appropriate to their 
characters or situations. Lord Moira (Marquis of Has- 
tings), with the jirince’s plume on his instrument, is acting 
as drummer. Behind the carriage rides Erskine in his bar 
robes, with the cap of liberty on a pike, marked “ The 
(hjod Old Cause.” Tierney has “ The Key of the Bastille,” 
in allusion to Burdett’s 
exertions on behalf of the 
political prisoners with 
which the prisons, such 
as Coldbath Fields, were 
at that time filled ; while 
Sheridan is raising aloft 
the pictorial version of 
the “ Governor in All His 
Glory,” Pitt flogging 
Britannia, who is fixed in 
the pillory, of which an 
enlarged version appears. 

The election contests in 1806 and 1807, which ensued 
on the death of Fox, fully occupied the pencil of Gillray : 
his elaborate cartoons, of which reduced facsimiles are 
given, prove that election squibs must in his day have 
enjoyed a large circulation ; the artist seems to have deve- 
loped them into elaborate conceptions. Westminster was 
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again the constituency, where the struggle was regarded as 
of most absorbing interest. Sheridan, who had sat for 
Stafford from 1780, now flattered himself that his popularity 
and his intimacy with Fox would, on the decease of the 
Whig chief, point him out as the natural successor of the 
illustrious statesman. He found an embarrassing opponent 
in James Pauli (the son of a prosperous tailor), who had 
returned from India, where he filled an appointment, and 
lirought homo with him a moderate fortune and liberal 
ideas as regarded administrative reform. ITis candidature 
for Westminster was buxiported by the influence of all the 
advanced politicians, the ultra-Liberals, and the Iladical 
Ileformers. 

In the first of Gillray’s salires on this topic, the “ Tri- 
umphal Procession of Little Pauli, the Tailor, upon his 
now Goose,” November 8, 1806, 8ir Francis Burdett, who 
was for some time travestied as ** The Famous Green Goose,” 
is lending Little Pauli a helping mount ; Tooke is leading 
his inipil; Colonel Bosville is distributing money to make 
the candidate popular; Cobbett, with Political Register ” 
in hand, is canvassing for Pauli and “ Independence and 
Public Justice ” — refeirlng to the new patriot’s articles of 
impoachmeut against the Marquis of Wellesley on his return 
from India. In view of the energetic tactics of the new 
candidate and his allies. Sir Samuel Hood and Sheridan 
thought it advisable to combine their interests, and make 
a coalition for the occasion. The situation is pictorially 
summed up as “The High-flying Candidate, Little Pauli 
Goose, mounting from a Blanket — Vide Humours of West- 
minster Election ” (November 11, 1806). Pauli, according 
to the ungenerous practice of all concerned, w^as taunted 
with being the son Of a tailor. Sir Samuel Hood, with one 
arm lost in his country's service, and Sheridan in sables for 
liis late friend, and with the farce of “ The Devil Among the 
Tailors” in his pocket, are together raising their high- 
flying antagonist in the ‘‘ Coalition Blanket.” The Admiral’s 
sailors and patriotic volunteers for Sheridan are alike 
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pronouncing emphatically for the combined names of the 
two senior candidates. At the feet of the Coalition members 
IS the memorial slab to departed grehtncss, “ Sacred to the 
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Memory of Poor Cliarlej , late member foi tlio City of West- 
minster,*’ ** Wo ne’er sliall look upon his like aRain ; ” the 
monument is thrust asido by the outrnj;ecl spirit of ihe 
deceased patriot, who is lu anguish exclaiming, “ 0 U mjxna ' 
O mores ' ” 

Gillray’s third caricature on the geudal election of 
1806 exhibits a spirited panorama ot tin juocession to the 
hustings as “ Posting to the Election . a Set no on the lioad 
to Brentford,” in winch each of the candidates is hastening 
m the way supposed to best chaiactenze his prospects and 
party: William Mellisli, who tujoytd the mteicst of the 
Coalition Ministry ihen in oftict , is driven in style, in a 
dashing “ Itule Britannia and the Bank ” four-in-hand, 
under the “Flag of Loyaltj'^ and Independence,” by Lord 
Granville as coachman; Lords Temple and Castlereagh, 
and the Marquis of Buckingham are perched behind ; the 
latter is giving a sly helping pull to the post-chaise and 
pair in which is seated George B^ng — “m the good old 
Whig intoiest ; ” the head of Fox is displayed on the box 
as “the good old Whig Block,” ProminenL in the fore- 
ground is the grand meUe of the Coalition candidates for 
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Weetminater — Sheridan and Sir Samuel Hood, mounted on 
a prancing brewer'e horae, just eaoapod from the dray, with 
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panniers avorflowing with gold pieces, and labelled, “ Sub- 
scription Malt and Hops from the Whitbread Brewery.’* 
Burdott’e ballad-singers and marrow-bono-and-oleaver 
men are scattered by the plunging dray-horse from Whit- 
bread’s, and the startled donkey, which bears little Pauli, is 
giving the rider an upset, in which Pauli’s famous “ Im- 
peachment of the Marquis of Wtdlesh'y ” is falling to the 
ground. Last comes Sir Prancis Burdett, who, on this 
occasion, experienced ii mortifying defeat in the face of his 
former triumphs at Bientford; the gay barouche of 1800 
and 1804 has given place to an “unlaxed cart” with four 
miserable jackasses ; the efforts of a possA of sweeper- boy 
followers with difficulty extricate this shafbby conveyance 
from the slough. Acting as postillion is the little Corsican, 
Bonaparte, then but recently elected Emperor of the 
French. It was at this time one of the theories of Napoleon 
I., that, after the visionary conquest of England, he would 
inaugurate a republic, for the presidency of which he 
declared Sir Francis Burdett to be, in his estimation, the 
fittest person in England ; this opinion, it is believed, was 
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shared by the baronet— an entertaining aspect of the 
•‘might-have-beens ’* ! “ Liberty and Equality, No Place- 

men in Parliament, and No Bastilles,” are the watchwords 
of the party in the condemned cart ; all the members wear 
“Liberty” favours in their hats. Burdett has “The Life 
of Oliver Cromwell ” for consulta- 
tion ready at hand; behind him 
is his political preceptor, Home 
Tooke, shown in parsonic guise, and 
Bosville with the “ Rights of Man ” 
next his heart. Cobbott appears as 
the “‘Radical Drummer,” beating up 
recruits for Burdett and Pauli, with 
his “Political Register” and “In- 
flammatol*y Letters . ” “ Orator Broad- 
face, of Swallow Street,” whose mob 
pleasantries overpowered the veteran 
Sheridan at Covent Garden, is among 
the baronet’s enthusiastic supporters. 

It was at the Westminster election of 1806 that the 
excitement culminated. This long and expensive contest 
was fruitful in incidents. Gillray has produced the most 
characteristic “ View of the Hustings in Covent Garden.” 
At the time this version appeared, Panll was at the head 
of the poll ; he is shown vigorously denouncing his dis- 
comfited antagonist — “ Ilarloquiu Sherry” as “the sunk, 
the lost, the degraded treasurer.” Immediately behind Pauli 
is the Duke of Northumberland, whose son. Lord Percy, 
had relinquished Westminster after representing it in 
parliament for one session, that immediately following 
Fox’s decease; the Duke has “No Coalition” inscribed on 
his hat, and a “ Letter to the Vestry of St. Margaret’s ” in 
his hand. Cobbett, Burdett, and Bosville, wearing favours 
for Pauli, are in the front ranks of his supporters. Sheri- 
dan, exhorted to “ Pay your Debts, Mr. Treasurer,” is 
represented as filled with consternation ; Whitbread is 
vainly trying to rally his spirits with his “New Loyal 
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Porter;*’ Sir Samnd Hood is seemingly ashamed of his 
colleague, and is chuckling over his confusion. The ex- 
change of personalities between Pauli and Sheridan, who 
was assisted by the notorious “Pickle,*’ his son Tom, 
exceeded all that had gone before, and degenerated ittto 
“Billingsgate” abuse. Sheridan, with questionable pro- 
priety, dwelt more particularly on the descent of his oppo- 
nent from “ tailordom,” and was waggish in allusions to 
the “ ninth part of a man.** Pauli complimented Sheridan 
on “ his good taste,’* and justified it by referring to the 
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manager of Drury Lane as the “ son of a vagabond,” actors 
being by Act of Parliament classed in that category. Pauli 
was the readier at mob oratory, and Sheridan, “ erst the 
wit of the Commons,” found the hustings a terrible penance ; 
his appearance was the signal for violent uproar, and 
requests for “renters* shares” and sums of money owing, 
and for which it was alleged ho was liable. Painfully 
conscious of his familiar embarrassments, this raillery, 
in the presence of persons of credit and infiuonoe whose 
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support was growing lukewarm, broke down the spirit of 
the veteran champion of this order of encounter. He had 
trusted to his well-seasoned experienbe in mob demonstra- 
tions, to his playful wit, apt jocularities, and sarcasms to 
convert the mob to good humour, and to cajole thorn with 
his popular persuasions into a friendly disposition ; but ho 
reckoned without allowing for rivalry. Besides the fluent 
Pauli, there was one man in the crowd who fairly compelled 
“ Sherry ** to retire abashed ; in vain ho tried by turns 
ridicule and denunciation of hireling ruiflans,’' the broad- 
faced orator in the green coat seemed stimulated by these 
counter-attacks. A comedy was then popular in which a 
dandy was repeatedly quizzed by inquiries, directed to the 
various portions of his apparel, of Who suffers ? This 
artillery was constantly played upon Sheridan : Sherry, 
I see you’ve got a new coat — who suffers ? “‘Sherry, who 
suffers for that new hat?” After this the disconcerted 
treasurer avoided the hustings, and his son Tom, whoso 
cool audacity was proverbial, managed to take his place. 
Slieridaii only gained the oh’ction through Ins coalition 
with Hood ; hut the shafts of Cobbctt’s “ porcupine quills ” 
and the conflict of the hustings rankled in his breast. A 
dissolution shortly follow.-d, and he lost his scat, which, by 
precipitating his financial difficulties, ingloriously finished 
Sheridan’s career. 

The defeat of the famous Coalition Ministry of “ All the 
Talents ” upon the vexed question of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was the cause of a fresh appeal to the country early 
in 1807, when the followers of the late Granville Adminis- 
tration contested the constituencies at a disadvantage, 
confronted with the popular cries of “ Church and King ” 
and “No Popery.” Pauli now flattered himself that his 
chances of being returned for Westminster were reviving, 
but candidates were more numerous, and Sir Francis 
Burdett, who was discouraged by his last experience from 
contesting Middlesex, was appealing to Westminster him- 
self. Pauli advertised a dinner to bo held at the Crown 
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and Anchor, and Burdett had promised his support, and 
had actually gone to the length of nominating Panll, he 
was announced, 'without authority it appeared, to take the 
chair ; this was the cause of a rupture between the pro- 
minent Radical candidates. Two days before the meeting, 
Burdett wrote to Pauli : — 

I must Hoy, t(> h)i\e luy niimc ad\orii8t)rl for such meotings is like 
*Such a day is to be seen the groat Katterfelto/ and this without any 
previous consent or apphcation From any one else 1 should regard 
it as an insult I ” 

At the dinner, it was explained by Sir Francis’s brother 
that Burdett had given no promibo to preside ; after the 
meeting broke up, Pauli waited on his proposer, and a 
warm altercation ensued, when a hostile meeting was 
arranged to take place the next morning near Wimbledon. 
This duel is made the subiect of a fresh satire by Gillray — 
“Patriots Deciding a Point of Honour! or, the Exact 
Representation of the Celebrated Rencontre which took 
place at Combo Wood on May 2iid, 1807, between Little 
Pauli the Tailor and Sir Francis Goose.” On the 
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field of honour, Burdett continued to be travestied as the 
famous “great green goose:” his letter to the electors 
at the Crown and Anchor is, with other political and 
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personal publicatioxus^ scattered around as the cause of tho 
encounter ; one pair of pistols is already discharged. At tho 
second exchange of shots, which Pauli demanded, aa Burdoit 
declined to apologize, both combatants wore wounded, as 
shown in the picture. Bir Francis was highly indignant, 
according to the satirist’s version : ** What, must I bo out ! 
a^d a Tailor get into Parliament ? — You’re a liar ! I never 
said that I would sit as Chairman on your Shopboard ! ” 
Pauli, who is girt wuth a huge pair of shears sword-wise, 
responds, liar! — Bir, I’m a Tailor and a Gontlcman, 

and I must have satisfaction ” Bellenden Kerr and Cooper, 
the seconds of the respective combatants, are provided with 
two armfuls of pistols for the emergency, which Sam 
Bogers described as ending in a lame affair." 

The further results of the contest are shown as tho 
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" Poll of the Westminster Election.” According to Gillray’s 
li*Turative version, Burdett, still as the goose with wounded 
** y 
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limb, is pitchforked to the top, wheace he is hissing at tho 
Crown as the “Sun of the Constitution;” his political 
tutor, travestied as the Evil One, is helping his rise ; Lord 
Cochrane, flourishing a club, marked, “ Reform,” is second ; 
Elliot, the brewer, as “ Quassia,” is overset ; Sheridan, in 
his old Harlequin suit, is slipping down, never to rise 
again; and Pauli, with his leg damaged, has come down 
with a run, he having cut an insignificant figure in tho 
polling ; the members of the dismissed ministry are com- 
memorating Burdett’s triumph with “ rough music.” This 
version, which contains a number of portraits, is entitled — 

^‘Election Candidates; or, the Republican Oooso at tho Top of tho 
1*01(1)0 — tho Dovil Helping Behind ! ridt Mr. Pinill’s Ijettor, article 
Homo Tooko. Also nn exact roprosontation of Savrnoy M'Cockran 
(Lord Cochrano) flourishing tho Cudgel of Naval Reform, lent him by 
Cobbett, and mounting triumphautly ovci a small Boer Barrel, together 
uitli an old Drury Laiio Harlequin trying in vain to make a spring to 
tlic top of tho pole, and slipping down again ; and lastly, poor Little 
Pauli, the Tailor <lono over ! wounded by a Cooso, and not a leg to 
Ataud on ” (May 20. 1807.) 

The support and assistance afforded by the author of 
the “Diversions of Purley ” to his pupil are further indi- 

dicated in a caricature 
which represented tho 
‘ ‘ Brentford Parson ’ ’ carry- 
ing the candidate at the 
•nd of his and, as 
in the former example, 
exhibiting Burdett to the 
crowd assemhlod in Co- 
vent Garden, under the 
title of “ The Head of tho 
Poll; or, the Wimbledon 
Showman and his Puppet.” 
Horne Tookc is advertis- 
ing “ The finest puppet 
in the world, gentlemen ; 
entirely of my own formation. I have only to say the word, 
iind he’ll do anything.” 
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Another view of a hustings is afforded by the caricaturist. 
From the platform a select few of superannuated statesmen 
are addressing the constituents, in this instance pictured as 
calves. This version, which is by Gillray, represents a 
phase of the “ Patriotic Petitions on the Convention ” (of 
Cintra) ; The Chelmsford Petition,” with Patriots ad- 
dressing the Essex Calves — who, it is notified, are ” To be 
sold to the highest bidder.” Lord Temple is unfolding the 
Petition — “Horrid Convention! Ministers firing the 
Park guns; Arraisticf in French lingoes!” Earl St. Vincent 
is appealing to the electors, and declaring that all the mis- 
fortunes are duo to the want of him ; the gouty veteran is 
supported by the Marquis of Buckingham, who is asserting 
“ It’s all for want of us, Gentlemen Calves ! ” sentiments 
which the other occupants of the platform, '\Vindham and 
Lord Henry Petty, are applauding. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ELBCTIOKEEllINO CARTOONS AND SQUIBS, 1807“20. 

It was the royal** Duke of Norfolk, who, on the 
appeal to the country which followed the downfall of Lord 
Granville's Ministry of all the Talents,** declared in the 
true spirit of the old political grandees, “ After all, what 
greater enjoyment can there be in life than to stand a 
contested election for Yorkshire, and to win it by one ? ** 
The harder and more costly the fight, the better the fun, 
and the more rclishablo the victory which stirred the 
blood of the Howards. 

It is curious to view the precise Wilberforce, as pictured 
by himself, entertaining at midnight suppers his con- 
stituents, the Hull freemen located in London, to the 
number of three hundred, at waterside public -houses 
round Wappiiig, and by his addresses to them ^‘gaining 
confidence in public speaking.” As a young man, only 
just of age, Wilberforce successfully contested a seat for 
Hull. His entry to the senate cost him between £8000 and 
£9000, on his own showing. 

** By long-cstalilislied custom the single vote of a resident elector 
was rewarded with a donation of two guineas ; four were paid for a 
plumper, and the ex])on8tiS of a freeman’s journey from London 
averaged £10 apiece. The letter of the law was not broken, beolMise 
the money was not ])aid until the last day on which election petitions 
could be presented.” 

This early success of Wilberforce w'as won in opposition 
to the paramount influence of Lord Rockingham, and that 
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of the Government, “ always strong at a seaport ; ” but this 
contest sinks into insignificance beside Wilberforce’s later 
experiences. It was after the philanthropist had already 
represented the county of Yorkshire for twenty-three years 
that, on the unexpected dissolution in 1807 , he found 
himself plunged in the most expensive contest on record, 
one in which it was alleged half a million of money was 
squandered, and which has been aptly designated the 
Austerlitz of Electioneering.** 

Wilborforce*s opponents were Lord Milton, backed by 
the powerful influence of his father, Earl Eitzwilliam, and 
with the active co-operation of the Duke of Norfolk ; and 
the lion. II. Lascelles, in promoting whoso return his father, 
Lord Harewood, was “ ready to spend his whole Barbados 
property.” When the groat abolitionist arrived in York, 
he found his rivals had already marshalled their forces, 
retained all the law-agents, and engaged canvassers, houses 
of entertainment, and every species of conveyance in any 
considerable town. As Wilberforco assured his friends on tho 
nomination day, when nearly every hand was uplifted in 
his favour, he would never expose himself to the imputa- 
tion of endeavouring to make a seat in the House of 
Commons subservient to the repair of a dilapidated 
fortune,** a vast subscription was set on foot to defray the 
expenses he incurred in standing, and, within a week, this 
fund reached £ 64 , 455 . At the hustings, tho high sherifi 
declared the majority in^favour of Lord Milton and the 
Hon. H. Lascelles, whereupon a poll was demanded by 
Mr. Wilberforco, which commenced at once, and continued 
for fifteen days. Tho high sheriff presided in court, and 
tho poll was taken at thirteen booths in York Castle yard. 
For the first few days Wilberforce stood so low that his 
professional advisor stated that “ the sooner ho resigned the 
better.** While the heavy purses had socured every mode 
of conveyance, even to ** mourning coaches,’* Wilberforco’s 
adherents were, at their own charges, slowly making their 
wny to the poll. 
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“ No caniagcB m to be procured,” says a letter from Hull, “but 
boats are proceeding up the river heavily laden with voters ; farmers 
lend their waggons ; even donkeys have the honour of canying voters 
for Wilberforce, and hundreds aro pi-oCeeding on foot. This is just 
as it should be. No money can convey all the voters, but if their 
feelings oru roused his election is secure. 

How did you borne up ? they asked a countrymau who 
had ** plumped** for Wilberforce, and who denied having 
spent anything on his journey. “ Sure enow I cam alPd 
way ahint Lord Milton’s carriage.** Vast hosts of mounted 
freeholders rode in bodies t(» York, and, when interrogated, 
“For what parties do you come?” the response was, 
“Wilberforce” to a man, and tliese continued to arrive 
both by dayoind night. The Ym U Herald summarizes the 
excitement of the election : — 

Nothing since the days of the i*evolutU»n has ever presented to 
the world such a scene as this gi'oat cuiinty for ilftoou flays and 
nights. Repose or rest have boon unknown in it, except it whs seen 
in a messenger asleep upon his post-horse, or in liis caniagi*. Evuiy 
day the roads in eveiy dircxjtion to and from every remote part of the 
county have been covered with vehicles loaded with voters ; and 
barouches, curricles, gigs, flying waggons, and military cars with (Mght 
horses, crowded sometimes with forty voters, have been sermring the 
Country, leaving not the slightest chance for the quiet traveller to urge 
Ills humble jounioy, or find a chair at an inn to sit down uiam.” 

As Wilberforce’s majority increased, the “Miitonians*^ 
and “ Lascellites ” freely rc.sortod to tricky manoeuvres 
included among “ election tactics.” Falsehoods about 
“coalitions’* were circulated; it was asserted there was 
an unholy alliance ” between “ Saint and Sinner ’’—Wilber* 
force and Harewood House ; that the groat slave abolitionist 
was in league with the “ Nigger Driver,” otborwifio Lord 
Harewood, the holder of the Barbados slave property. 
“ Then,” says Wilberforce, “ the mob-directing system — 
twenty bruisers sent for, Firby, Gully, and others.” It was 
the object of Milton’s “ bravos ” to drown Wilberforoe’s 
refutations of the “ Coalition ” charge, and w’-hen he 
addressed the people, the mob interrupted his explanation. 
“ Print what you have to say in a handbill, and let them 
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read it, since they will not hear you,** cried a friends “ They 
read indeed I ’* said Wilberforoe. What, do you suppose 
that men who make such a noise as these fellows can read ? ” 
This sally won the heart of the crowd. To the other false 
rumours against him was added that of his own death ; four 
days before the election closed ho was attacked by an 
epidemic which disabled him from taking a further personal 
share in the struggle. Wilberforoe Bto(^ at the head of 
the poll with 11,806 votes, Lord Milton was returned with 
11,177, and Lascelles was defeated, with 10,089. 

“ Had T not been defrauded of promiBtMl votoH, 1 should have had 
20,000,” Wilborforoa wrote to Uamiali Mooro. “ However, it ia un- 
speakable cause for thankfulness to come out of the battle ruined 
neither in health, character, or fortune.*’ 

A largo proportion of the subscriptions was returned. 
The motives which influenced Wilherforce to this arduous 
adventure are such as command the sympathies of those 
who prize constitutional freedom. 

“ It is but too manifest,'* lie wrote, '' that expensive contests have 
u natural tendency to tlirow great counfios and populous places into 
the hands of men of immense wealth ; just as it has been sometuaes 
found that mankind have sought a refuge from the evils of anarchy, 
by running into the opposite extreme, and suri'endcriiig their libertfes.” 

In a footnote to a series of satirical epistles, published 
in 1807, as ‘‘ The Groans of the Talents,’* in six epistles, 
purporting to bo written by ex-ministers to their colleagues, 
we get a curious, if apocryphal, electioneering anecdote. The 
putative author of the epistle in question, the Eight 
Hon. W. Windham, and his correspondent, T. W. Coke, were 
both sufiferers from the damaging indiscretion recorded. It 
is explained how these candidates were supposed (incorrectly 
according to facts) to have lost their seats for Norfolk. In 
the general election, 1806, two ladies of the first respecta- 
bility drove about the county to canvass for CoL Hon. J. 
Wodehouse (Conservative), and as they were universally 
respected, tbeir success was proportionably great. Messrs. 
Coke and Windham were much chagrined at this circum- 
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stance;, at lengtbtJboirevdr, the latter gentleman's inventive 
genins detyised a p}<|n by%hioh he hoped to tom it to their 
own adva'ntage/ Having^ procured two comely nymphe 
of light reputation, somewhat resembling in age and 
appearance the/^f^r pe|ijMI|0ners they were destined to 
personate, he furrayed. them in similar apparel, and, having 
procured a carriage which formerly belonged to one of 
thpse ladies, they canvassed another part of the county 
in favour of Messrs. Coke and Windham ; the trick, however, 
was discovered, and so indignant were Col. Wodehouse’s 
fair friends, that they instigated their husbands and friends 
to petition parliament against the sheriflf’s return. Thus 
did the means by which Mr. Windham hoped to defeat the 
lion. John WodehouBO contribute to the discredit of himself 
and friend. It must be added, it is hardly credible the 
Bight Hon. W. Windham would be likely to resort to so 
disreputable an electioneering ruse. 

In the days when candidates paid their electors* travel- 
ling expenses (and those ranged high, averaging, for example, 
from London to Hull, ten pounds apiece for freemen, 
the recognized tariff), emrious mana'uvres wore resorted to 
by the “ other side ; *’ one of these was to buy off tho 
persons who had the responsibility of delivering these 
expensive cargoes safe and in good voting order at the end 
of their expedition. Among theso anecdotes, it is related 
that, when those Berwick freemen who happened to reside 
ip, the metropolis — 

^‘wero going down by sea, the Hkipi)er8, to whose tender mercy 
they wore coniniittod, used to be bnbed, and have been Juiown in 
consequence carry them o\er to Norway ! 

This is tbie forerunner of the Ipswich story, that tho 
Ipswich freemen, under precisely similar conditions, have 
occasionally fbitnd them sol ve^ in Holland ; while, on the 
authority of E. Southey, it had also occurred to electors to 
ffnd themselves delivered at a port in the Netherlands. The 
notorious Andrew Robinson Bowes, who was famous for 
being undeterred by scruples, once stood for Newcastle. 
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A cargo of Newcastle freemen were shipped from Loudon 
for his opponent,, and the master was bribed by Bowes to 
carry thorn to Ostcnd, where the^ romainod till the election 
was over. . 

The majesty of the peoppm adequately represented 
from a humoristic standpoint by Pugin and Rowlandson, as 
it might have appeared on its septennial returns in the 
boisterous eighteenth century. In the view of the most 
celebrated polling-place of the kingdom, one of the candi- 
dates has secured the ears of the adjacent crowd ; — 

** A mail, whon onoe he’s safoly chose, 

May laugh at all his furious foes, 

Nor think of former evil : 

Yet goo<l has its attendant ill ; 

A mii is no bad thmg — but still 
A rontent is the dcAil.’* 

Possibly the voices will follow; a show of hands is 
offered with hearty goodwill; but, put to the test of the 
poll-book, it would s(‘em that, for the most part, the 
audience is voteless. IIowovct, the polling-places may be 
recognized, like cattle pens, in front of the hustings, with 
the attendant officials under the supervision of the high 
bailiff of Westminster as returning officer. The flags 
indicate the respective parishes of the district, such as 
St. Margaret’s, St. James’s, St. Martin in the Fields, etc. 
Pugin is responsible for the literal exactitude with which 
the locality is represented; his drawing may be accepted 
as a faithful view of the customary arrangement of the 
Covent Garden hustings at the time of the Westminster 
olectionai while Rowlandson has added the life and zest 
of the subject from actual observation. With the history 
of the famous contests hold on this spot before us, it is note- 
worthy that the artist has given prominence to one well- 
known feature, characteristic of Westminster elections for 
nearly a century, the nomination of an influential naval 
officer in the Court interest, whose supporters, backed up 
by a contingent of loyal jack-tars, produced a due effect on 
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the opposition* Bowlandson was quite at home in the 
scene : he has reproduced the bludgeon-boys, ballad-singers, 
professional pagfUsli^ marrow-bone-and-cleaver rough 
music,’* and tlM^ vendors of cakes, nuts, fruit, and such 
small wares as we|e in request at such times; these 
itinerant traders found at elections a large mart for their 
commodities, biit the business was at such times conducted 
at some personal risk, the baskets being overset, the contents 
scattered, and the owners roughly handled in the course of 
the attacks, counter-charges, and other party-manmuvres 
which diversified the proceedings in tho vicinity of the 
hustings. 

G. Cruiksliank supplied a frontispiece to Fairburn’s 
“ Electors of Westminster,” 1810 — a copy of the Speaker’s 
Warrant for the CJommitment of Sir Francis Burdett to 
the Tower,” with a burlesque portrait of that privileged 
functionary, the Speaker, in an (uiormous wig, surmounted 
by a miniature hat ; the Bight Hon. Charles Abbott was 
further caricatured by the artist as ‘^Tho Little Man in 
the Big Wig ” — vu\e “ Fuller’s Earth reanimated.” 

A burlesque, by George Cruikshank, upon one of the 
candidates for the City appeared in 1812, under the title 
of “The Election Hunter;” it consists of a broadside, 
commencing : — 

“IVo just learned, by llic porter who stands at niy door, 

That your old fneud, Sir Cliaiios, moaiis to offer no more.” 

(t. Cruikshank has supplied the pictorial embellishments. 
Sir Claudius Hunter, the canvassing candidate, is standing 
in the stirrups of his famous charger, “White Surrey,” 
mounted 6n the platform, attended by masked horsemen, 
and squired by a dilapidated knight in armour, who has 
evidently seen overmuch seiwice. Tho candidate is thus 
addressing the civic constituency ; “ Gentleman, 1 earnestly 
solicit your vote and interest for me and my horse.” 
This appeal the electors receive with derision, “No, no; 
you may saddle White Surrey for Cheapsido if you like, 
but not for the House,” “ Off, off,” etc. 
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This electioneering squib was probably preceded by 
another, also designed by G. Cruikshank (published April 10, 
1812). In this version, entitled, *^'Ba4dl^ White Surrey for 
Cheapside to-morrow— W. Lon. Mil. Kegt. [West London 
Militia Itegiment] , General Orders,*’ Sir Claudius, mounted 
on his steed, is making, like a true knight-errant, a 
quixotic charge upon his constituents, preceded by the 
woeful mon-in-armour, like Sancho Panza, on an ass ; he 
is charging the throng with his lance. A groom behind Sir 
Claudius is exclaiming, ** This is our High-bred Hunter ! '* 

In 1812, G. Cruikshank found fresh exercise for his 
etching-needle on another electioneering cartoon — “The 
Borough Candidates,** published October 1812. Suggestions 
of Gillray will be identified in this plate, for the artist is 
dealing with Charles Calvert, the brewer, who was elected 
for Southwark with IL Thornton, in opposition to W. J* 
Burdett ; the new member is seated astride a barrel of his 
own brewing, the “ stingo ** is pouring forth from spigot and 
vent-peg. The discomfited candidates are figured on either 
side ; while the heads of the brewer*s constituents appear 
in front. 

Elections happily brought both food and occupation to 
the caricaturists and satirists, as it has been shown. 
Incidents connected with this subject evidently caught the 
popular taste, for wo find Cruikshank making the most of 
the mere title, in association with the etching of a some- 
what commonplace presentment of a country assembly- 
room, conveying no flattering impression of the provincial 
grace and deportment of the period ; this was published in 
1813 — 0^ “An Election Ball:** the floor is occupied by 
knock-kneed dancers doddering through figures, while the 
master of the ceremonies is shouting his instructions to 
the leader of the band, elevated in an orchestra overhead. 

The artist evidently found this topic remunerative, for 
in 1819 he produced a smaller version of “An Election 
Ball** — a similar subject, witli the arrangement of the 
room reversed ; a country dance is proceeding with “ hands 
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acrosH ; ” the clumsy master of the oeremomes, who is 
pigeon-toed, stands viewing the scene with evident gratifi- 
cation. This plate reappeared, with a new publisher’s name, 
in 1836 (republished by Thomas McLean, Haymarket). 

Both Bobert and George Cruikshank were working 
away on the popular side of the Westminster election 
contest, June 18, 1818. “The Freedom of Election; or, 
HuNTing for Popularity, and Plumpers for Maxwell,” 
published June 22, 1818, owes its origin to this combina- 
tion of talent. In the caricature, the candidates and their 
most prominent supporters are -anountod on the Covent 



Hunt liurd«tt. Cartwright. Sir S. Komilly. Sir )VI. Maxwell. 
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JOK MAXUkLL l8x8. ll\ O. AND K. CRUIKSHAMK. 


Garden hustings, of which a front view is given. Hunt 
stands hat in hand (ho and Sir Francis Burdett sport 
“favours”); the lladical reformer is backed by his colours, 
his flag proclainlSi» “ Universal Suffrage and Liberty ; ” 
the standard is surmounted by a cap of liberty. Hunt 
is making a characteristically downright appeal to his 
audience : — 

“T nm a plain EngliHliiiiaii. T approve of the conduct of Sir Murray 
Maxwell in comini^ forward as lie has done. Wliy should you Bond 
Sir Sainuol Romilly to P.iilianiciii ^ Hi* can liiid hia way into the 
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Pen of Corruption. You know the kero of the Tower, vs well as 1 do 
—who ran out at tjio back door when hia friends wore waiting for hini 
at the front. I have hoisted tlie Cai> of Liberty 1 ** 

The followers of the speaker aore shouting, “ Hunt for ever ! 
no Sovereigns, no Begents, no Churches, no Lawyers! 
Universal Plunder for ever! No Sham Patriots. Hunt 
and Liberty. Hunt and Revolution.** Sir Francis Bur- 
dott comes next, beside the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird and 
Major Cartwright; these candidates are variously received. 
‘‘Burdett for ever! — No Weathercocks. No Coalition. 
The Spenceans for evef't Napoleon for ever! Burdett 
for ever! No Spafields Rioters.** '‘Kinnaird for ever!** 
" Cartwright for ever ! No old woman in Parliament.’* Sir 
Samuel Romilly is standing beside the poll on which the 
results of the first day’s votings are recorded. The cries 
for “ Romilly and Justice,” " Romilly and Reform,*’ indicate 
a popular candidate. Sir Murray Maxwell is a prominent 
figure, and is represented in the full swing of his eloquence; 
like Hunt, ho is disposed to be a courteous ox>ponent : — 

“ Oontlcmon,~Mr. Hunt la azucinus you ehoiikl hoar nic now. I 
am certain you will hear him presently with pleasure. 1 am certain 
niy cause is as popular os his ; for 1 seo many i»retty girls pressing 
forward to hear me. Of all the days m the year, none appear more 
favourable for a British officer to receive your BUi)port than the aiiiii- 
vorsary of Waterloo.’* 

Maxwell and the British Navy ! Let every man do his 
duty!” is shouted; while hostile voices cry, "No Maxwell 
— no Captain Flog-*em.** A notice-board, capped by the 
crown, sets forth the merits of this candidate : — 

“Who is Sir M. Maxwoll? Ho is a br/W®, leamod, loyal, and 
Constitutional man. Ho Inusts only tlio colours of Ina King and 
country— not the red flag. Ho has engaged to pay lus sliare of the 
Hustings to prevent new levies on the people.” 

Sir S. Romilly (W) headed the poll with 5339 votes ; Sir 
Francis Burdett was a good second with 5238 : Sir Murray 
Maxwell, the unsuccessful candidate, polled 4808: the 
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others were “ nowhere ’—Hunt, 84; Kinuaird, 65; Caart- 
wright, ^8. 

In the same spirit the satirists 
regarded as fair game for iheir 
shafts of ridicule the new political 
section which had seceded from 
the Whig party as being behind 
the ago ; these wore the root- 
and-branch reformers,” who, from 
their electing to call themselves 
liadical reformers, obtained the 
party designation of “Radicals.” 

The orator Hunt is travestied in 
this guise. 

The general turbulence of the 
times at this precise period is 
graphically pictured in “The 
Law’s Delay.” 

“ Now greetinj;, liootiug, and abuse, 

To each man’s i»arty prcjve of uso, 

And mud, and stones, and waving liats, 

And broken heads, and putrid cats 
Are offciings made to aid the cause 
Of order, govorumont, and laws.” 

(2%e JSlection Day,) 



There appeared in 1819 “A Political Squib on the 
Westminster Election, Covent Garden” (March 8), by 0. 
Cruikshank. This etching forms the frontispiece to a tract 
published April 20, 1819, for Bengo, print-dealer, Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden. The somewhat mystifying title of 
the election squib is “ Patriot Allegory, Anarchical Fable, 
and Licentious Parody,” and it purports to be written by 
Peregrine Castigator. G. Cruikshank has availed himself 
of that long-Buflfering animal, the British Lion ; in this in- 
stance the monarch of tbo beasts personates the successful 
candidate, the Hon. George Lamb being figured as the lion. 
Ho is exhibited standing under the city gate, beneath a 
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portoullis, wreathed with laurels ; his tail is lashed in anger, 
while the unsuccessful candidates/ as an additional igno- 
miny to their defeat, are travestied as the heads of a 
hydra trampled beneath their political victor. John Cam 
Hobhouse (W) polled 3,861, and was beaten by G. Lamb (Cl 
with 4,405 votes. T. T. Woolor, the revolutionary pub- 
lisher, for whom Cruikshank was working in 1815, is 
personified as the “ Black Dwarf,*' as his whilom ally ever 
after represented him; his duck’s-head cap is made to 
oxclaim, “ Cartwriglit and *38 ! ! ! ** the next individual says, 
Quack! quack! quack!** — an allusion to the small minority 
of votes polled by the Badical candidate at the Westminster 
election for 1819, vice Bomilly deceased, when 8,304 votes 
were registered, and only 38 of those for Cartwright. 

Major Cartwright, the “ Drum-major of Sedition ** of the 
ministerial satirists, was one of the Badical reformers who 
laboured actively for the reform of parliamentary abuses. 
He put up for Westminster in the Badical interest in 1818 
and 1819, but seems to have had no supi)ort. In 1820, 
Major Cartwright addressed a petition to the House of 
Commons for the purpose of disclosing ‘‘that ninety-seven 
Lords usurped two hundi*ed seats in the Cuinmons-House 
in violation of our Laws and Liberties,’* 

** liisvlnd. That it is a infrinsoiiiont upon OAir Liberties ami 
Privileges for Lords of Parliuincnt to roiiconi tlieiiiHi Ivos in the Elec- 
tions of iiieinbers to servo for the Coiiiimnis. ’ {rJoiiniala at tJu v<nu- 
mnicimeiit of erm/ Scasiun.) 

How far the measure of reform w^as needed in the corrupt 
system of borcmgliinongering is clearly demon slratcd by 
Major Cartwright’s — 

“Lists and Tables of f'eors of the Bealm who have unlawfully con- 
cerned thcinselveB in the Election of iiieiaberH to serve for the Cuiniiions 
in the Parliament which was tlion sitting (1K20), with the Counties and 
Towns whore the unlawful interference of Peers has operated, oitlier 
by nomination or influence, witli the number of members unlawfully 
returned.*’ 

For instance, the Dukes of Bedford and Butland respectively 
returned four representatives ; the same number was in the 
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nomination of the Eatls of Ailesbury, St. Germans^ Mount 
Edgecumbe, eto.^^hile Buob powerful autocrats as the Earl 
ot Lonsdale contrived to return eight nominees, as did the 
Earl of Darlington ; six members were returned by the Duke 
of Norfolk and Earl Fitzwilliam respectively; while the 
Dukes of Devonshire, Newcastle, and Northumberland, the 
Marquises of Buckingham and Hertford, the Earl of 
Powis, and Baron Carrington each managed to return five 
scats. To the calculations given in his table, the petitioner 
added the Treasury patronage, then in the Earl of Liver- 
poors control, giving eleven members; the Admiralty, under 
Viscount Melville’s patronage, imposing three members, the 
Ordnance (Duke of Wellington) one — adding again, accord- 
ing to the calculations given in Oldlicld’s “ Representativo 
History” (vi. 289),— 

'‘There are ninety wroaltliy C<»mnmneiii who, for 102 vile sinkH of cor- 
ruption <;ver which they t3Taniiize, further dishonour the House by 
forcing on it 137 members,” thus giving a total of no less than 353 
members, who, as Cartwright represented to tJu* House of Commons 
in his veiy remarkable Petition, [the Major writes] ‘House the word# 
of the royal proclamation of the 30th July, 1819,** were created such 
“in gross violation of the law, and to the palpable Rubvorsion of the 
constitution, heing corruptly or tyrannically imposed on the Oommons.** 

“ The pure and undefiled principles of the Constitution ” 
were inculcated by Major Cartwright in his “ Lectures on 
the British Constitution,” ** Letters to Lord Mayor Wood,” 
Letters to Clarkson on African and English Freedom,” 
'dissolutions and Proceedings of the Hampden Club,” ** A 
Bill of Bights and Liberties ; or, an Act for restoring the 
Civil Branch of the Constitution,” and the companion work, 
" A Bill of Free and Sure Defence, for restoring the Military 
Branch.” The major was brimming over with zeal, and 
had almost too good a case ; unfortunately for the enforce- 
ment of his reforms, ho was too early in the field. 

The coming elections of 1820 were preceded by several 
caricatures. Those by George Cruikshank are the most 
meritorious, the artist’s work for this date being at its best. 
He was at that time employed by Humphrey, the print- 
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pabliaher, of St James’s Street, as a successor to James 
Gillray, m honour tho artist regarded with pride to the 
close of his long career. On the let of January, John Cam 
Hobhouse, who was then canvassing Westminsior, and was 
this year to be sent to parliament as the coUeaguo of his 
friend, Sir Francis Burdett, was exhibited as “ Little Hob 
in the Well/* under the title of A Trifling Mistake— Cor- 
rected.” The diminutive statesman is exhibited in tho 
place of his confinement, a prison-cell ; he is gloomily con- 
templating two pictures on the wall, “ St, Stephen’s (^hapel 
versus Newgate.” A pile of manuflcrij)ts, blackened by the 
upsetting of an inkstand, and a mouse-trap assist the allu- 
sions. “The Trifling Mistake” is placarded on the wall 
in tho indiscreet but p(*rtinent utterances of the enj>tive, 
which, if truly set forth, may account for his ’incarceration. 

** What prevonfca the people from walking doA^n to the Utnise and 
]»ulliiig out tho iiiombcrs by tho oars, lockiug up tlioir doors, and Hing- 
ing the key into the Thames ? Is it any majesty i^hich lodgos m the 
moiuhem of that assembly ? Do we love thoin ? Not at all ; we have 
uu instinctive horror and disgust at the abstract idea of a borough- 
luongef. Do we respect thorn ? Not in the least. Do wo regard theni 
as endowed with any superior qualities? On the contrary, indi- 
vidually, there is scarcely a i>ooror creature than your mere mombor 
of Parlianient, though in his corporate capacity the earth furnishos not 
so absolute a bully. Thoir true practical protectors, then — tho real 
oHicient anti-Eeformera — ai’O to bo found at tlie Horse Guards and the 
Knightsbridge Barracks. As long as tho House of Commons majori- 
tioB are backed by the regimental muster-roll, so long may those who 
have got the tax-power keep it, — and hang tlioso who resist.” f 

In the same month appeared another strong “anti- 
reform ” caricature from tbe same source — though, as wo 
see by a later work, the artist’s sympathies were at this 
time on the side of the refm^mers, while Radical publishers 
of an advanced type wore his chief employers, — “ TJie Root 
of King’s Evil — Lay the Axe to it,” January 14, 1820. A 
learned prelate, seated in his library, is considerably scared 
by the apparition of the red spectre, literally a root — pos- 
sibly implying the tree of liberty — planted in “le bonnet 
rouge,” and Wearing the cap of liberty. On a pike in one 
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b$tnd is tho mitred head of a bishop, in the ot^er is another 
pike surmounted by a battered crown, with the tricolour flag 
edged with crape, and inscribed " Blood, Eeform, and Plun- 
der,*’ with a list of the “ reds ** and reformers in juxtaposi- 
tion — Watson, Thistlewood, Preston, Hooper, Waddington, 
Harrison, Hunt, Pearson, Wood, Waitbman, Parkins* etc. 
In the second category are Cobbott, Carlile, Tom Paine, 
Burdett, Little Hob, Lcjith, and the Devil, — no King, etc. 
The prelate is interrogating tho spectral visitor: “ In the 
name of Satan, what the Devil are you, and where were you 
liatchcd “ In Hell, your worship. I'm a Kadical. Give 
me leave to present you a list of my best friends.” Burn’s 
Justice ’* stands open at “ Treason,” and a Jiuge volume of 
‘•Etymology” stands exposed at tho definition of “Radical” 
— "Ex Radix is a root, and Calar is heat, angor, strii q.d. 
— The root of all strife.” 

A comprehensive view of tho respindive sections of 
Radicals and Reformers on tho dissolution of Parliament, 
February 29, 1820, is afforded by one of G. Cruikshank’s 
most successful caricatures, which may be considered, in 
point of execution, as among tho works most worthy of his 
reputation; it is entitled, “OoriolanuBAddrossiiig thePlobs,” 
February 29, 1820. The scene is the screen in front 
of Carlton IIouBe Palace, and His Majesty, the magnifico 
George IV., is flatteringly travestied as Coriolanus. 
The “cauliflower” wig and false whiskers affected by 
“ the finest gentleman in Europe ” detract from the con- 
sistency of the figure, otherwise attired in classic guise, 
and presenting a dignified appearance ; for, wonderful to 
relate, Cruikshank has gone out of his way to compliment 
the king in more than one respect. The address, a felici- 
tous quotation from Shakespeare, is antagonistic to the 
actual sentiments held by the artist at this stage of his 
career : — 

" What would yo have, ye cufr, that tike not peace nor war ? Tho 
one af&ightft yon, tho other makes yon proud. He that triists to you, 
wlu*re he should find jou luuis, fiiuls you hares ; where foxes, geese. 
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Hauf; ye ! trust ye 1 ! With every minute you change a mind, and 
<’all him noljlo that was now your hat^ ' him vile, that was ,vour gar- 
land. What’s the mutter, that lu the several places of tho city, yrm 
ciy against tlio nohlo Senate, wlio (under the gods) keep you jn awe, 
wliich else would food upon one another i'* 

lioneath tbo qiiotatiou is a pasBuge from Buffon, eulogizing 
the nobility of the figure above, fj’imiigo de raino oHt 
peinto par la pliysioTiomie *’ — “ aniine d’un feu divin,” and 
other oxtravagancoB, Biich as “ his majestic presence, atid 
tho firm and bold deportment which marks his nobility 
and rank.” In the oth(‘r ‘‘ (Ireat George’s ’* parody, the 
various sections, from Beforniers to Jh'volutioniKts and 
jSoeialistB, are carefully ke})t apart, although th(* plebeians 
at the first glance ap])ear but a miscoUaiioous mob. 

First comes '‘Liberty of the Press,” a tricolour standard, 
topped by tho ‘‘cap of liberty.” At tho front stands AVilliam 
Uoiie, a stalwart champion, arm(‘d with two formidable 
clubs, one is styled “Parody,” and the other inscribed with 
the names of tbo famous satiricjil tracts, “ The Man in the 
Moon,” and “ Tho Honso that Jack Built,” both objection- 
able weapons in tho eyes of tho “Coriolanus” of the 
picture. Behind his ally and publisher, Hone, is the 
j)ortrait of the artist himself, with a tri coloured portfolio 
marked “ Caricature.” George Oruikshank, in his later 
days, when turned to Tory proclivities like one or two 
other notahiliti('s in tlie group, endeavoured to soften tho 
impression conveyed by this print, and described “your 
humide Horvaut ” as “ one of the moderate reformers,” 
evidently not relishing the company of those among whom, 
in his early truculent days, he had voluntarily enrolled 
himself. Next comes tho figure of the champion of the 
Princess of Wales, “ Sheriff Double Hue,” otherwise 
Waithman, who is hugging a project for “Hell- wide 
Measures;” beneath the standard of the “Examiners” 
and “ Chronicles ” stands a figure clad in complete High- 
land garb; this is Douglas Kinnaird, on tho alert, and 
armod with his trusty claymore. Sir Francis Burdeit 
and John Cam Hobhouse, jointly grasping a formidable 
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weapon, are enlisted under the standard of ^'Farliamen- 
tary Reform,” Hobhonse is trampling on the Trifling 
Mistake,” a parodied version of the speech which procured 
him more notoriety than was desirable : over his head is 
seen Tholwall as a champion lecturer ; Major Cartwright, 
the BO»called “Drum-Major of Sedition,” after all his 
struggles in the cause, is but a broken-down leader, 
supported on a crutch stick with one hand, wliilo raising 
the rodou])tablo sword of “ Universal Suffrage ” in the 
other. Prominent in front of the group enlisted und(‘i* 
the ensign of “Revolution and Pliirulcr,” capj)ed with tho 
Death’s head, stands Wooler, travostied as the “ Black 
Dwarf,” after tlie paper ho had then made notorious. 
Orator Hunt, with pike rev(*r8ed, is resting one hand on 
Oobbett’s shoulder ; the lathT, a brawny figure, flourisliing 
two gigantic bones (of contention ?) ; another communist 
is skulking away, having lot fall Tom Paine’s “Ago of 
Reason.” The j)ub]i8lu‘r of tbo “new lights,” Carlile, 
is resting on a staff capped witli a thistle; Preston, tho 
bootmaker, a violent Democrat, together with Thistlowood 
and others holding (‘xtrome views, are enrolled under a 
iKind of “Blood and Plunder.” Tho figure to the extreme 
loft, next to the screen of Carlton House, is described hy 
Cruikshank as intended for Dr. Watson. Truly the 
“ Plebs ” form a muster-roll of all tho prominent Radicals 
and Revolutionists of a period when secret societies of 
those whose designs were mimical to constitutional order 
were presumed to flourish. 

The evils which disfigured constituencies in the borough- 
mongering days are pictorially set forth by George Cruik- 
shank, under date April 23, 1820, in a caricature entitled 
“ Freedom and Purity of Election ! ! ! Showing tho Necessity 
of Reform in the Close Boroughs.” The scene refers to the 
elections in Cornwall ; the locality being indicated by a sign- 
post as Tregony and St. Austel. The unhappy villagers, by 
the independent exorcise of their suffrages, have displeased 
their feudal proprietor, and nro being summarily evicted 
from their houses, with their household belongings, by a 
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truculent steward, with a list of the " proscribed ” held in 
his hand. Old and young, wohien and children, are alike 
doomed, because they or their protectors have dared to act 
with independence, and have not voted according to the 
fiat of the lord of the manor, Daniel O’Connell appears 
as the unsuccessful candidate ; he is viewing this mischief 
with compassion, and is encouraging those evicted ‘‘not to 
be east down, as there are other liouHes besides his lord- 
ship's,” and that he — the Liberator will not desert 
them, altliough they have lost the election.” 

Parliament reassembled at the end of April, 1820, and 
in May, George Cruikshank again favoured the public with 
another anti-reform cartoon, “Ihiclical Quacks giving a 
New Constitution to dolm Dull ! ” In this version the 
persons most prominent among the -^‘Plebeians” are 
alluded to incidentally. John Bull, the national prot(»- 
type, is reduced, under the new “regimen,” out of all 
recognition ; in fact, ho is but the mangled remnant of 
his former portly self, for the new charlatans are having 
“their own sweet will.” Joliii Bull is placed between 
Burdott and Ilobhoubo ; many desperate operations have 
already taken phiec'. He wears the bonnet-rouge of 
“ Liberty ” as a uight-ca)>. Ilib left arm is in a tri coloured 
sling, while his right arm is being bled. His two siiflicient 
supports of Church and State have been amputated, and 
in their places are strapped two wooden-legs — “ Universal 
Suffrage,” propped on the “Eights of Man,” and “Eeligious 
Freedom,” which is raised on the “ Age of Eoason ; ’* the 
legs of his invalid-chair are equally unreliable — “ Mistaken 
Confidence,” and “ Mistaken Security ; ” the sufferer is 
resting on a pillow stuffed with “False Promises” and 
“Eeformers* Opinions.” Sir Francis Burdett, as a pro- 
fessional adviser, is holding the arm from wliich he is 
draining the patient’s blood : — 

“Mr. Bull, you have lived too well, but when we have renovated 
your constitution according our phuj, the rofcirm will be so complete 
— that you will mover again be troubled with any fulness whatsoever!” 
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John Cam Hobhouse is administering a triooloured bolus 
of formidable dimensions, to be followed by a correspond- 
ing draught : — 

** Never mind, Hr. Bull ; if we liuve thought it necessaty to take 
off both your legs, you will find the othui's very good substitutes ; this 
Bevolutionaiy Bolus and decoction of disloyalty are very harmless, 
but they will reatoro the general equality of the intestines and remove 
any obstruction which may jirovent us from effecting a Radical Reform 
in the system.” 

The victim of these experiments is by no means assured as 
to his future — 

Maybe, gentleiiion,” ht* replies to those plausible assurances; 
but you have taken all the honest good blood out of my vems ; 
deprived me of my real supportera, and stuck two bad props in tboii 
[dace, and if you go on thus, I shall die before ever my constitution 
can bo imjiroved.” 

The real supporters, ‘‘Mr. Bull’s two legs— Church and 
State/’ are consigned to a coffin, “ to be entombed in the 
vaults of St. Steplioii’s Chapel.” A formidable array of 
nostrums arc displayed in the vicinity : Burdott has sodo- 
rifics and opiates handy — a huge bottle, labelled “ Burdett's 
Mixture,” contains a red, white, and blue republican de- 
coction, “Hobhouse’s Newgate-proof Purity,” and “Whit- 
bread’s Entire ; ” a large packet of “ Cartwright’s Universul 
Grease,” with a phial of “ Woolor’s Jihick-drops ; ” “ Old 
Bailey I)ro})s ” (the bottle broken); ditto, “ l)r. Watson's 
White + Comfort ; ” a ])aekel of “ Hunt’s Powder,” and 
a full supply of “ Cohbett’s llolleborc Ratsbane enough, 
in all conscience, to kill or euro. 
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CUAPTEK XIII. 

ELECTIONBEniXa, T OIJTICAL WAHFAKK, ANl) P vRLUMKNTARY 
liEl<OUM UNDER WlDLlAM IV., 1 830-32. 

The last parliament of Georfje IV. ’s reign met November 
14, 182(5. Towards the close of the session, as is 
shadowed in Doyle’s early cartoons, the nation was tiring 
of the Tories, and the unpopular and somewhat antiquated 
Wellington Ministry found the country in distress and 
clamorous for retrenchment, to each of which complaints 
the rigid disciplinarian in chief command turned a deaf 
and unsympathetic oar. Towards the middle of tho year 
1830 tho king’s condition was threatening, and with his 
impending decease the close of the session was anticipated. 
T’he situation is pictv)rially summed up in one of HB’s 
sketches as the “ Tresent State of Public Feeling Partially 
Illustrated ” (May 28, 1830), Tho views entertained by 
\arious individuals upon the king’s illness arc illustrated 
m their persons: a dandy regrets the postponement of 
routs and balls, a sjieculator comjdains of the dulness of 
the funds, a merchant finds business at a standstill, while 
a lady of fashion is resigned to the will of Providence by 
the opportune reflection that should the king die there 
would be the gayer prospect of a queen and Court — an 
advantageous exchange for a sovereign shrouded from his 
subjects. John Bull good-naturedly declares be hopes 
George ttiay recover, “ he was such a fine princely fellow ! ” 
But the part of this picture which applies most pertinently 
to the Bubjeet in hand is found in a member of the Tory 
Government, who is reflecting ** That should there be a 
change in the ministry-^then I must walk out.r That 
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would be very inconvenient at the present. 1 wish 
fiinceroly His Majesty won’t die yet ! ” while another M.P. 
ib lillcd with apprehension : “ There will be a dissolution of 
parliament, and I shall lose my scat, and with it all chance 
of preferment. Oh, I pray God to preserve His Majesty’s 
life these many years.” Swiftly indeed, and somewhat 
unexpectedly too, came the end of the king’s reign and the 
inauguration of a more liberal regime. 

The next day appeared IIB’s version of the “ Mourning 
Journal — Alas ! I'oor Yorick” (May 29, 1830), showing 
the l)uke of Cumberland and Lord Eldon as mutes in 
attendance rm the (to thorn) mc'lancholy occasion of their 
chiefs decojisc. ” The Magic IMirror, or a Peep into 
Futurity” (.Iinio 8, 1830), shows a magician favouring 
John Bull with the pro8i)(*ct he might anticipate: the 
youthful Princess Victoria becoming the point of contention 
on the one iiaiid between her mother, the Dnehoss of Kent, 
and her uncle, Prince Leopold, of Liberal proclivities, and 
the Tory pressure of her uncle, the Buko of Cumberland, 
assisted by the Duke of Wellington, on the other. 

While the dissolution was impending, Doylo indicated 
the revival of Whig prospects, “ The Gheber worshiping 
the llibing Sun” (July (i, 1830) shows Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Brougham paying his devotions to “ William IV. 
Rex,” the bead of the king on the gold coin, known as 
a coronation medal,” rising over the waters, and taking 
the place of tlie orb of day. Parliament dissolved on 
July 24th. Owing to some intrigues of the old campaigner 
at this emergency, the Duke of Wellington was made to 
appear as “ A Detected Trespasser,” ordered off the slopes 
of Windsor by “ John Bull, Ranger : ” ” Halloa, you sir ; 
keep off the grass (see anecdote. Times, July 19th).” 

Another pictorial version of strategies in high life is 
entitled “ Anticipation ; or. Queen Sarah’s visit to Bushy ” 
(July 27, 1830). At the door of the Lodge at Bushy, where 
resided the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, is the carriage 
of Lady Jersey, with attendants in her handsome liveries, 
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Olio of her footmen is imparting the unwelcome intelligence, 
“ Duchess not at home, mj lardy.”* Ihe Duke of Wellington, 
T^bo IB on horseback at the other side of the carriage, is 
consoling Lady Jersey’s disappointment “Never mind, 
never mind, Til got you a ke^ to what is going 011 hero 
thio’ my dear little St. Jainos’s Maichionrss ” Tin 



duchess’s footman, m the ro}al In cry, cannot fathom 
the intrigue : “ I wonder what bungs her down here now ? 
I have been in this place thoso twehe years, and never saw 
her here before * “ 

What unknown marvels might be anticipated from the 
combinations of party, is hinted in the “ ffa-Holy Alliance, 
or An Ominous Conjunction ” (July 29 , 1 B 30 ), showing the 
Duke of Cumberland and Lords Durham, Gi cy, and Eldon 
in close confabulation. ‘‘ Old Bags,” as the whilom lord 
chancellor was irreverently christened, is characteristically 
'Maying down the law,” for the enlightenment of his 
comrades in this strangely assorted quartette. 
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A general and somewhat conventional satire on the 
possible conduct of candidates before, upon, and after their 
return, appeared among the Election Squibs and Crackers 
for 1830,*' “ Look on this Picture, and on that.** “ General 
Election — dedicated to Electors in General — the difForence 
between one hour after the return, and one month after.’* 
The voter represented is evidently a prosperous mechanic ; 
he wears the colours of the newly elected one in his hat, 
and is thus addressed by the member he has contributed to 
return : “ My worthy, my best friend, it will be my constant 
study to cfomply with your wishes — how can I serve you ? 
Let mo see you often ; pray come to the Hall ; we shall be 
HO happy to see you.” This overcoloured state of things 
is strangely altered within a month ; the candidate is now 
a full member, and is evidently studying his own interests 
to the exclusion of those of his constituents ; in his hand 
is a peremptory Government “whip,” thus worded: 
“ Ministers wishing to pass the measure, your vote will be 
required.” The legislation in question appears to threaten 
the welfare of his late enthusiastic supporter, who has 
ventured to interview his member on the momentous topic : 
“ Sir, there is a Bill about to pass that will quite ruin our 
trade, and bring our families to beggary. I hope, sir, you 
will use your influence to throw it out.” The membAr now 
wears an indignant expression: “^ou are an impudent 
fellow! 1 don’t know you, and, if I did, do you suppose 
I should bo dictated to, fellow ? ” This plate was executed 
by William Heath, and issued by T. McLean, of the 
Haymarket. Perhaps the most notable feature is an 
announcement that “ Election caricatures can be executed 
for gentlemen in three hours.” This advertisement, 
appended to the caricature in question, is curious. Of 
course, for a not - extravagant consideration, intending 
candidates could secure the playful services of William 
Heath for rendering ridiculous or contemptible the persons 
and principles of their antagonists, and for the exaltation 
of their own. 
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Political flatirifltfl, happily for tbemselvGB, as a rule 
(with one or two exceptions, such as Bayer and HB) have 
soared above more party distinctions ; and though it may 
at first sight strike the observer as indicating a loosenoss 
of principles— rather, say, a freedom from prejudices— that 
lach gifted artist seems to lash and laugh at both sides 
alternately to the best of his abilities, some allowance 
must be made for the impartiality which enables these 
latter-day Juvenals to detect the foibles of either faction. 
As a rule, it may be assumed the old generation of famous 
caricaturists, taking Gillray, Bowlandson, and George 
Oruikshank as the most eminent exponents, rather leaned 
to the popular side of any given question ; but, inclination 
Mpart, they were just as capable of glorifying “the powers 
that bo,” and of “dusting the jackets” of the would be 
reformers. Of this trio, Oruikshank particularly prided 
himself, as he has himself recorded, upon espousing the 
side of right against palpable wrong, and of championing 
the weak against the strong. But, in spite of this pleasing 
illusion, his caricatures are equally trenchant on either 
side — to-day the Begont is demolished, to-morrow his 
unfortunate wife is held up to opprobrium, with happy 
nonchalances and impartiality. In fact, it may bo said of 
Gillray, as the specimens of his ability in this direction 
sufficiently demonstrate, that his pictorial satires against 
Pitt and the Tories were equalled only by his satires 
directed against Fox and the Whigs, or the youthful 
Burdett and the Badical reformers of bis earlier day. 

Apropos of the same general elections, we find our old 
friends, Sir Francis Burdett and his whilom preceptor and 
champion, William Cobbeit, of Pdiimd Uefjistcr repute, 
engaged in what the artist delineates as “A Churnctf^r-wiiG 
Dialogue (September 2, 1830). “ Peter Porcupine,” 

having parliamentary aspirations, is applying to his 
ancient pupil and ally for a voucher : “ Being much in 
want of a character, 1 make bold, Sir Francis, to ask yon 
for one ; it appearing that your benevolence in this way 
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embraces all sorts of criminals, you cannot consistently 
refuse me ! ’* Burdett, in spite of this touching reference 
to his exertions on behalf of the prisoner inmates of 
Coldbath Fields, is turning a haughty front to the applicant : 
“I cannot do anything lor you; your character is already 



W11.LIAM COUHBTl— roRt Ul'INE." JIV J. GII LKAV 


Itegiateredl' With the reformed parliament, Cobbott was 
returned for Oldham. In the House ho disappointed 
expectations, and was regarded as somewhat in the light 
of a failure. 

The usual changes of seats had taken place in the 
course of the elections, and it was hinted that the 
Wollington-Peol Administration might find it expedient to 
increase its strength by the infusion of now blood, with a 
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view to tho power-to-add-to-their-nunihors ” policy. The 
chiefs still iu office are shown by Doyle as visiting “ The 
Noodle Bazaar” (September 9, 1880, Q. and IIB dolt.). 
Eeviewing the files of various assorted ” bustoes,” Welling- 
tou, using hifl eye-glass, is observing to liis colleague, 

“ Peel, I am in groat want of a few good heads to place in 
our Cabinet before the opening of the new House in October, 
and I see some hero which 1 think would answer, if they 
could be liad on reasonable terms.” Peel, alive to tlie 
results of tho elections, is replying, “ I perceive that the 
places of some have been changed, and their value raised 
since I last saw them, and pray observe tho strange 
mixture of heads upon the upper shelf” Tho Peers who, 
according to the notification below them, “ May be had 
separately or together,” occupy the upper shelf, and l)elow 
is a cabinet of busts for sale, ready assorted. The shelve^ 
lords offer a motley choice : Lords Grey, Eldon, Holland, 
Lansdowne, the Duke of Cumberland, etc., — all statesmen 
out of work. Below the u})per shelf is a platform on 
which is an assorted ready-made ministry (of busts) 
arranged in a regular order. ” This group is to bo sold in 
one lot. Every head has its price marked on it.” The 
respective busts represent Huskisson (president of the Board » 
of Trade), Grant (colonies), Palmerston (foreign secretary), 
Melbourne (homo secretary), etc. On a pedestal marked 
“ Yorkshire, to wit,” is the brazen bust of Henry Brougham, 
the plinth with the word Rolls ” struck out in favour 
of ** Chancery.” Tho bust of Hume in marble stands 
on a square and massive pediment, marked “Middlesex.” 
O’Connell is below in clay; he is thus ticketed; “This 
head won’t be sold — (until it bo bought).” A row of lesser 
men on a shelf in the distance bears the advertisement, 

“ These small busts may be had remarkably cheap.” The 
bust of Charles X. is just upset ; while, on a high plinth, 
marked “ The People’s Choice — a French pattern of 
inestimable value,” stands his successor, Louis Philippe. 
The Dey of Algiers is also thrown aside, while Lords 
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Manners, Redesdale, and Sidmotith are among the 
antiques,” obsolete patterns, and ” oddments.” 

The proverbial independence of John BulTs character 
is playfully called in question (September 10,' 1880), the 
national prototype bein^r represented (not for the first or 
last time) as “ The man wot is easily led by the nose.” 
The Timcn is the potential loadinfr or^an to which John 
Bull is attached in the way described ; ho is (‘xclaimiuf?, iu 
happy delusion, ** Wliat a f^lorions thing it is to enjoy tlie 
liberty and independence of an Englishman ! ” 

Tlio displacement of the Wolhngton-Peel Cabinet fol- 
lowed a little later on. We next seo the Duke of Cumber- 
land surrendering office : “ Kesignation and Fortitude ; or, 
the Gold 8tick.*’ The king is B(‘ated busied in State 
affairs, the ex-Gold Stick, handing in the wand of office, 
18 remarking, ” I have? now only to cut my stick and be 
off!” William IV., still pern in hand, replies briefly, 
” Thank ye, brother, thank }e,” being evidently reconciled 
both to Lis bitnation and the (‘normous sacrifice" iiivolve'd. 

Incidentally wo find a re^fere iicc to the geue^ral election 
which was then ougaging pubhe attention; Doyle has 
ingeniously given a novel turn to his view of one of the 
candidates, by introducing a comparison with a performer 
who was also enjoying popular notice, “ The Itival Candi- 
dates ” (August 9, 1830). There are two hustings erected, 
and the crowd of free and independent electors is filling the 
intervening space. The satire is evidently aimed at Sir 
Alexander Grant, who, standing in front of his committee, 
is pointing, with a self-satisfied air, to his chin, of which 
Doyle has made the most. His rival is Michel Boai, ” the 
musical wonder,” a Tyrolese performer, who “played 
tunes on his chin ” by sheer muscular force. He is shown 
hammering his nether jaw with his fists, and giving a 
specimen of his chin-proficiency, supported by another 
miustrol with a small violin. Boai’s performance has won 
the sympathies and suffrages of his audience, who have 
with one accord turned their backs upon Sir A. Grant, 
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ajad arc applauding the new mugipal marvol. Boai’p agent 
is skilfully “working the oracle ''* whilr* drawing attention 
to the rival booth : — 

hon^'* Gentleman opposite has cortjiinly a nio^t extra* 
ortliiiary chin, and when ho i>lacea his dairiiH to your suffrai^oH upon 
that broad and ample bjiHis, it must bo (lUANToci that ho rests his 
hopes upon some bmudation ; but, Gentlera<m, the Candidaio whom 
1 j)n>poBe to you iumsessos such tranBOi*iuU*n^ Kii]»eriority in this 
important feature tliat J fool BOAlod up with eonti.lenco, when I elaiiu 
for him your tnijniphant iinderoneo (chi'ors) ; and, cleiitloimn, ])ennit 
me to add that, in the event of liia return, whieh I now consuier 
certain (clioers), few orators in the hon: House will coiuinaiid moie 
attention, or be listened to with so much ploaHMii^.*’ 

'Pliat the interests of tlio Wellington (lahinet were in 
jeopardy is pictorially convi'ycd. “ The Unsuceessfiil 
Appeal” (Soptomher 25, iHjJO) shows John Ihil] arm-in- 
arm with the king, while VVcdlington is pointing to a 
distant movement amongst the crowd, and asking Mr. 
Buirs prot<‘ctioTi against liis political foes. “ IVJy good old 
fri(*nd, T w^ant your assistance against tliese fellows, wdio 
are about to unite for tlie purpose of ovi'r])()W('ring im* by 
numbers.” Tlie inimical confederates are Brougham and 
liords Holland, Durham, (Irey, etc., on the oiit‘ side, who 
are fraternizing with Lord Eldon, the Duke of (hirnborhind, 
and others, on the other. Johnny is thus responding to 
the old campaigner’s appeal : — 

*‘I should be sorry to sou you dofcatcMl by such an unholy alliance 
after all the battles wo have fought and won iogether ; but the fact is, 

1 feel 80 oppressed with the glory of so many victories, that I must 
beg to bo excused from interfering any more for the present in the 
disputes of others. There are, however, plenty of clover fellows to be 
had, who ore able and willing enough to assist you, bat when you 
again meet with such, let me advise you not to bo too ready to quarrel 
with them ! ” 

William IV. is quite at one with his friend, the last 
speaker — “Whatever you say, John, I will agree to; for 
your will is my pleasure.” 

Before the new parliament assembled, tlie Cabinet 
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received some damaging assaults from the jpress. 
nature of this concealed warfare is explained bj HB in 
his sketch of “ A Masked Battery ’* (October 1880). The 
assailant is Henry Brougham: in his legal guise, en- 
trenched behind the Result of the General^ Election,’* 
with the Edinburgh Review for a screen, he is bespattering 
his opponents, the beleaguered “ Ins,” with ink. The Tory 
Cabinet is suffering severely : ^V^Hhigton is to the front, 
trying to ward off the shower from Brougham’s inkstand- 
battery; in his hand is a damaging attack on paper, — : 
“The Buko of Wellington and the Whigs.” Sir Robert 
I’efel is endeavouring to shelter himself behind his chief. 
Lords Bathurst, Ellenborough, Lyndhurst, and Aberdeen 
are all suffering from the assault. 

IVhen the House met, we got a prospect of the prime 
minister reviewing his forces — “ A Csbinet Picture ” 
(November 5, 1830). Wellington, witli his colleagues, 
Lords Aberdeen, Lyndhurst, Bathurst, Rosslyn, Melville, 
and others, whom the chief is thus addressing : — 

“Having been obliged to recognize the King of the French, wo 
must, as a aot-oll*— acknowledge our friend Miguol. The lielgiaus — 
poor peo})le ! — not knowing how to take care of themselvoa, niusi bo 
protected from the evils of independence I So much for foreign atTairs, 
now for domestic. 1 say that our ])re8ont system is the very perfection 
of systenm, and consequently admits of no improvement ; 1 will go 
further, and say that, while I have power, no species of veforln shall 
take place I and now — having said it — if Peel will but manage the 
now Police, Hairdingo Ireland, Goulbum [Chancellor of the Exchequer] 
abstain from projects of finance, and Ellenborough hold his tongue, 
we may manage to keex) our seats for another session.” 

After the oloctions it was evident that things out-of- 
doors were moving antagonistically to the interests of the 
Wellington Cabinet, hut the “ Old Campaigner ” still hoped 
by stratagem to keep in power, although resolute in assert- 
ing that while he kept ofiBce no species of reform should 
take place. Tho premier’s optimist confidence ” that his 
ministry might keep their places for another session” is 
shown to bo misplaced, for the defeat of his ministry was 
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^dearly foresha^owad : **Ouy Fawkes, or the Anniyersary 
of the PopiiA Plot*’ (Noyember 9, 1880), shows that 
destruction was abroad ; and this cartoon is a late exem- 
plification of the oil British institution of burning in 
efBigy a mimsteir when Out of fayour. The political Guy is, 
of course, Wellington, the hero of a hundred fights, repro- 
duced In straw, tied to a rickety chair, and is gaily borne 
to the bonfire by a rejoicing mob of statesmen, his political 
antagonists. Lord Lansdowne leads the way, with a blazing 
torch to fire the fatal pyre; the bearers are the Duke of 
Cumberland and Prince George (Duke of Cambridge), Lords 
Holland, Sidmouth, Eldon, etc. ; Aberdeen, Stanhope, and 
the Duke of Newcastle bring up the rear in a high state of 
exaltation; — these were the peers who “sapped the Tory 
defences.*’ 

Wellington was eyidently losing popularity, and the 
lustre he gained in the field was being clouded in the 
Cabinet; John Bull has to come to his rescue against 
the rabble, and the yaliant captain is once more shown 
sheltered under the king’s mantle. It appears the lord 
mayor’s banquet was threatened with a hostile demon- 
stration, and the city magistrate, “ Don Key,*’ was thrown 
into a deadly state of apprehension by the alleged prospect 
of being received with “cold indifference.” This cartoon 
is entitled “ The False Alarm ; or, Much Ado about 
Nothing.” 

The Wellington tenure of power was doomed, and, like 
Caesar’s, his fatal stab was to come from the hand of a 
colleague, on the inopportune revival of the Eastern 
Question. “ Scene from the suppressed Tragedy, entitled 
the Turco-Greek Conspiracy," shows tbe minister (wearing 
his well-earned laurels) done to death by the Peers at the 
foot of Canning’s statue in the forum ; the Senators being 
armed with deadly speeches wherewith to accomplish this 
tragic immolation. “ Et tu Brute ’’ are the hero’s closing 
words addressed to his past comrade, Lord Londonderry, 
who is giving the coap de yrdee. 


2 
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W. Heath, Mrho was employed by McLean at the time 
Doyle’s sketches were making their appearance, has given 
many versions of events during George IV. ’s somewhat 
oppressive reign. At the close of 1830, with the advent 
to the throne of a more constitutionally-minded sovereign, 
the artist sums up tho dismissal of a Cabinet whose actions 
he had frequently criticized from a pictorially satirical 
point of view. In tho version of “ His Honour the Beadle 
Driving the Wagnbonds Out of the Parish,’^ November 28, 
1830, Heath has impressed Sir David Wilkie’s well-known 
picture of “ The Parish Boadlo ” into tho service of parody. 
King William IV., as the Bumble of the situation, is 
making a clean sweep of the relics of the past reign: 
“ Como, be off : no hangers behind — out with you all ! 
I’ll let you see I represent the aristocracy of the parish ! ” 
John Bull, who may bo considered to have generally 
endorsed his friend William’s policy with hearty goodwill, 
is giving his approval : That’s right. Master Beadle, do 
your duty and clear the parish of the varments ; they’ve 
been a pest ever since they’ve been here.” The chancellor 
Lyndhurst, Lord Ellonborough, Goulbum (late chancellor 
of the exchequer), and the rest, are making a hasty retreat. 
Peel, dragging his “new police” monkey attached to a 
string, is hardly reconciled to his banishment from of&ce : 

Veil, ve did all ve could to kick up a row afore ve vent ! ” 
Wellington, as the “ hurdy-gurdy ” woman, dressed in the 
faded splendours of an old soldier’s coat, is making all the 
noise of which the instrument is capable while retreating 
with his face to tho foe. 

The results of the general election of 1830 culminated 
within a month of tho reassembling of parliament in tho 
substitution of a Whig for a Tory ministry, and William 
IV. ’s tenure of the throne was inaugurated by the early 
adoption of that liberal progress which developed into the 
larger measure of reform within two years, tho most 
memorable act of his reign. Doyle shows the ensuing 
distribution of offices, and sketches one of the intrigues for 
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place— Henry Brougham, as f' The Coquet/* being tempted 
by Lord Grey to a political allegiance, and courted on the 
woolsack with the bait of the chancellor's wig. After 
the preliminary skirmishing and cementing of necessary 
alliances, the end was short, sharp, and decisive, and is 
embodied by HB with his customary point and felicity, as 
** Examples of the Laconic Btyle ** (November 26, 1880). 
The king is “ standing at attention ; ** he has sent for Lord 
Grey. Your conditions ? ’* The coming premier answers, 
“ Retrenchment, Reform, and Peace.** ** Done ! ’* says the 
king, holding out h’s hand on the bargain. The Duke of 
Wellington, on the loft, is stepping off the scene, while 
John Bull, to the right, is not reluctantly giving his late 
commander the order, “ Right about face, march ! ** 

With the advent of the powerful Whig party came such 
sweeping reforms that minds accustomed to the old order 
of things began to take fright. It seemed that national 
institutions, and those fabled landmarks, ^'The bulwarks 
of the constitution,*’ bid fair to be swept away within six 
months, and another appeal to the constituencies was 
imminent. The Tory views of the new order of things wore 
embodied by Doyle (April 4, 1831) in *‘A Very Pro- 
phetical and Pathetical Allegory,” in which it was fore- 
shadowed that the institutions of the country could not 
survive reform, but must succumb within ton years. This 
vision conjures up a deserted cemetery, wherein, in woeful 
anticipation, is erected the tomb of departed greatness : 
** Here lyeth the British Constitution, which, after a rapid 
decline of ten years, departed this world, 1841. — 1 was 
well ; wishing to be better, here I am. Sic trannit gloria 
mundi.'* The Duke of Wellington, as a widowed and 
ancient crony in deep sables, is shedding a tear, and 
depositing a wreath on the family vault, which is presumed 
to contain such honoured dust. 

The gloomy forebodings of the Tories are further 
illustrated with much spirit in the guise of an expected 
£ame of ** Leap-Frog down Constitution Hill,” April 13, 
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1881, in which the Whigs are flying over the heads of the 
opposition. On Constitution Hill stand Burdett, O'Connell, 
Hunt, and other advanced politicians, crying, Qo it, my 
boys ; we shall soon have it our own way ; ” the game is 
proceeding swimmingly down the slope. Lord King has 
brought down an archbishop — the head of the Church; 
Lord Althorp is sweeping down the judges; Lord Lans- 
downe has upset Lord Eldon; Lord Durham directs the tall 
Duke of Cumberland to stoop his head ; Lord Brougham, in 
his chancellor’s robes, has alighted on the shoulders of the 
Duke of Wellington ; William IV. has tucked in his head ” 
and ‘'made a back" for Lord Orey; but the premier, in 
his flying leap, has failed to clear the crown, which is sent 
spinning. “ D — n it," says the king, “ didn't you tell me 
you wouldn't touch the Crown ? ” 

The coming appeal to the country was preceded by the 
usual political mootings; this circumstance is made tho 
subject of a felicitous parody, "‘Anticipated Radical Meet- 
ing " (April 20, 1831). In one of Hunt's Matchless (Blacking) 
carts stands the glib-tongued Radical in the full tide of his 
harangue ; “ Hunt, the Matchless Reformer," is surrounded 
by the Tory party ; the opposition consists of the ex- 
ministers, and includes Sugden, Peel, Horace Twiss, 
Wetherell, Goulbum, Ellenborough, Wellington, Aberdeen, 
and others, who are ironically welcoming and encouraging 
the oration. Hunt's speech is thus reported : — 

Will the Bill, I ask, do away with placed and pensions 7 (Cheers.) 
Will it abolish tithes and taxes ? (Oheerg. ) In a word, will it make the 
poor rich and happy i (Great cheering.) No ! It will do none of these ! 
therefore I say this BiU is all a delusion I (Tremendous cheering and 
waving of hats. ) ” 

Old Eldon, mounted on the shoulders of his ally, the Duke 
of Cumberland, is vociferously calling for “One cheer 
more 1 " 

The House dissolved on the 22nd of April, and the fresh 
elections took place in May. The nature of John Bull’s com- 
plaint and the respective views of the rival practitioners 
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who were called in foi;* consultation are set forth by HB 
(May 2, I88I) as Hoo-Loo-Choo— John Bull and 
the Doctors/' The national prototype is seated in an arm- 
chair ; his huge corporation seems to have become utterly 
unwieldy and inconvenient ; he occupies the centre of the 
picture. His doctors **in and out of place/' are on the 
respective sides. John Bull is addressing Lord Grey : — 

*‘I can't say that my bodily health was ever better, or 
that I over felt stronger, tho* to be sure I am not growing 
younger; but then every one is telling me how deformed 
I am grown of late, and this tumour — ^which I have had 
from my infancy — is all a mass of Corruption." 

Grey, while indicating his colleagues, Althorp and 
Bussell, says in reply, “This deformity is quite incon- 
sistent, believe me, with the nature of your Constitution, 
and therefore must be got rid of. I will undertake, with 
your approbation, to remove it, and my assistant. Doctor 
Russell here, will prepare you for the operation." 

Bussell is observing, “1 once thought that a case of 
this description ought to be treated with great caution, and 
even wrote, as well as talked, a great deal about it, but now 
1 am quite of a different opinion. 1 think there is nothing 
like cutting away thro’ thick and thin ! ” 

Sir Robert Peel, one of the dismissed doctors, on mature 
consideration, is inclined to question his past policy ; “ Yet 
I begin to think we could have done better, when we found 
him determined to think that his Constitution was impaired, 
to have tried, just in the way of soothing, a gentle alter- 
ative course.” 

Dr. Wellington is still of his old opinion : “I say that 
the man has no defect in his Constitution, and that what 
they call Corruption is necessary to his existence ; but now, 
because ho would not believe me, but chose rather to submit 
to tho experiments of those rash operators, Wharncliffe, who 
is a sensible man, lays all the blame on me." 

The lively proceedings while the returns were preparing 
wore fittingly epitomized by HB as “ May Day ” (May 4, 
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1881), setting forth as a “ Jack-in-the-Groen ’’ performance 

the new revels of the revisers of the constitution. The 
king occupies the green, which is topped by a crown, and 
bears the word ** Keform ; ” the face of William IV. is 
peeping through the aperture. Earl Grey is “ My Lord ; ” 
Sir Francis Burdott is almost equally conspicuous. Hdb- 
house, Hume, and O’Connell are making a good deal of 
rough music with shovels, and Bussell has the Pandean 
pipes and big drum, on which he is vigorously performing. 
Lord Brougham, as ** My Lady,’* is going round with the 
ladle ; he is interrogated by the Duke of Cumberland and 
Lord Eldon as to the ‘‘ Man in the Green.** The Duke of 
Gloucester and Lord Londonderry, among the audience, 
are regarding My Lady ** with suspicion. 

The second portion of the new tactics is developed as 
** Leap-Frog on a Level ; or, Going Headlong to the Devil ’* 
(May 6, 1881). The turn of the Boformers has come, and 
the Badicals are making them submit to the same process 
as they lately inflicted on the Tories. Carlile is rolling 
over a churchman to the place of torment, having leaped a 
trifle too far ; the Evil One, as he declares in person, has 
come to end your games.** “ The Devil you are,** says the 
author of the tracts. Sir Francis Burdett is unwillingly 
giving a back, Have I stooped for this ? ’* His old ally, 
Porcupine ** Cobbett, is leaping heavily on to the baronet*8 
shoulders, “ My turn now, old Glory.” Grey is staggering 
while Hunt is “ overing ’* him : “ I begin to think this is a 
very disorderly game.” The mob are shouting, “Go it, 
Hunt,” which is displeasing to the now elevated orator: 

“ D the Babble, they take me for one of themselves.** 

Brougham is brought to his knees : “ Hullo ! you’ll have off 
my wig ; ’* O’Connell, firmly seated on the chancellor’s 
back, is crying, “ Oh ! never mind ; Vll take care of that ! ** 
The king is brought to the earth ; “ This is the levelling 
system with a vengeance.” He is overturned by Hume, who 
is exclaiming, **This summing-up is the tottle of the 
whole.** 
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The House had dissolved on the 22nd of April, 1831, and 
the elections Which ensued were* remarkable for spirit. A 
quantity of literature, in the shape of broadsides, songs, 
and squibs of a startling character, was produced on this 
occasion, in such abundance that even for small constitu- 
encies in out-of-the-way places these jeux d'esprit form 
huge volumes. A number of parodies appeared on 
the great question of the Beform Bill, imitations of 
scripture among others. Of the ballads published over the 
border, the one most descriptive of the constitutional 
struggle is found in a parody of Chevy Chase/’ 

“THE NEW CHEVY CHASE. 

** Qod prosper long our noble king, 

Our lives and safeties all ; 

Some dreadful battles late there were 
Fought in St. Stephen’s Hall. 

** Long o’er the land, with pride and scorn, 

The Tories held their sway ; 

The child will rue that is unborn, 

That has their debts to pay. 

** The Tory Iiords throughout the land, 

A vow to God did make, 

Hieir pleasure in their borough towns 
As formerly to take. 

For they would keep their borough towns, 

Whate’er the King might say. 

These tidings to Lord Russell came, 

In Bedford, where he lay. 

‘‘ Who sent the Tories present word, 

He would prevent their sport ; 

These noble Lords not fearing him. 

Kept up their old resort : 

“ With nigh two hundred Tories bold, 

AH hnen of the old light, 

Who knew full well, but would not own. 

They were not in the right. 

** Hark rumours through the country ran, 

And many filled witli fear — 

And an old * Blacking man,’ called Hunt, 

At Preston did appear. 
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And long 'before this time they lybd 
Been laVrixig in vain, 

And fencing round their borough tovna^ 

That must be sieged and ta'en. 

** The Bill-men muster'd on the hills, 

Unable to endure ; 

They of their bare backs show'd a part, 

Their clothing bemg poor. 

“ The ancient Whigs in front did stand. 

Not one was seen to quake ; 

And with loud cries the hills and vales 
Were rous’d for freedom’s sake. 

** Duke Wellington stood m the bent, 

And spoke with liaughty sneer— 

Says he, * Earl Grey ho promised. 

And Bussell, to be liere. 

“ * But now I tliink they will not come, 

To meet us hero this day. ’ 

With that a tremblmg pensioner 
Thus to the Duke did say : — 

“ ‘ Lo ! yonder doth Xiord Bussell come — 

Earl Grey is in my sight — 

Behmd 1 see a countless host. 

And gloomy as the night. 

* All men displeased, from hill and dale 

The King’s name gives them head 
' Fie on the King,’ said Wellington, 

* Although 1 eat his bread. 

^ And, now, my proud preservatives, 

Your courage to advance ; 

Upon the plains of Belgium, 

You know 1 conquer’d Franco. 

* And oven the groat Bonaparte, 

That filled the world with fear, 

I him encounter’d man for man 
With Bluoher in his rear.’ 

** Lord John upon a gallant Grey, 

Like his groat sires of old, 

Btood foremost of the company, 

Hib bearing it was bold . 
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* Shew me/ said he, * what right have ye 
■ To kick up no a ateer,* 

For a few dirty border towns, 

Worth little goods or gear.* 

* The first ihat then did answer make 

Was Wellington so free, 

Who said, ^ We*ll keep our borough towns,— 
Corrupted though they be. 

“ ' For we have bought our borough towns 
There’s none can that gainsay.’ 

Then Itussoll swore a solemn oath, 

And likewise did Earl Grey. 

' ‘ We will not tlius outbravM be : 

Froud chief, thy strength we’ll try ; 

We know thee for a bloody man, 

In this thy strength does lie. 

** * Bui as wo wish for no man’s death. 

Nor any blood to spill, 

You see weVe brought into the field 
No weapons but a liUl. 

** ^ Let you and I the matter try, 

With reason on each side.* 

* Curse on your cant,’ said Wellington ; 

* You Whigs I can’t abide.’ 

Then stept a quibbling lawyer forth, 

Old Wetherell was his name, 

Who said, * he would not have it told 
In Boroughbridge for shame, 

* ^ That e’er his captain or himself. 

While ho stood looking on, 

Would condescend, or reasons give. 

For reasons they lijul none. 

“ * m do the worst that I can do. 

Those inroads to withstand ; 

While I have power to use my tongue. 

The robbei-8 I will brand. ’ 


• The bard of the “ New Chevy Chase,” being truly national, makes the 
desoondant of the Russells and his other ]>orsonageB express thomsolves 
vomaoularly in “ Scotticisms ” when uxidur the iufluonce of strong emotionH. 
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‘‘ The Tory archers seized their diafts, 

Aiid a long-bow they drew, 

But in the flight they wanted mighty 
And were not pointed true. 

To urge the battle in its need, 

Lord Althorp bade the bent, 

Ho was not filled with any pride, 

But had a good intent. 

“ They clos’d fiiU fast on every side, 

They fought at every mound, 

Till at the last the Tories yield. 

And quit the common ground. 

O but it was a joy to see. 

And likewise for to hear, 

The grateful sounds that through the land 
Came pealing on the ear. 

At last Duke Wellington and Grey 
Came in each other’s sight ; 

Like lions roused they stand at bay, 

And parley ore they fight. 

** * Tield thee, proud Captain,’ said Earl Grey, 

' In name of our good King ; 

Tou little tliink, by this delay, 

What mischief you may bring. 

‘ Thy praise T will most freely give, 

And tins ro]3ort of tlieo, 

Thou art the most outrageous Duke 
That ever I did see,* 

‘ To yield to thee,’ said Wellington, 

‘ Would bring me nought but scorn ; 

Bring up the bishops to the flght, 

And blow the gospel horn.’ 

With that there came tvn arrow keen, 

Out of a bishop’s bow, 

Tluit struck Earl Grey upon the head, 

And almost laid him low. 

But still he spoke these cheering words, 

* Fight on, my merry men all, 

The bishops they are stumbling-blocks, 

I’m stunn’d, but will not fall.* 
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Then gaming strength, Lord Brougham took 
The old Karl by the ha^d, 

And bade him rest a little while, 

While he took the command. 

“ O, but the very heart does bleed, 

Wliai sorrow does it make, 

To see the holy men of God 
Bound to a worldly stake. 

“ A peer amongst the Whigs tli(»re was. 

Who did the bishops eye. 

And instantly did vow revenge 
Upon the oarual fiy — 

“ The bravo Lord King, well known to all. 

Who, with the Bill in sight. 

And mounted on an iron Grey, 

Laid on from loft to right. 

Lord Harrowby he swiftly past, 

And Whariicliflc wav’ring near, 

And sought the dastard bishops out, 

Whore they stood in the rear. 

With such a vohomout foro<i and might, 

Ho drove down all before ; 

The Bill went through "twixt Philpotts’ * logs, 
And turn’d him fairly o’er. 

** So thus Earl Groy was well aveng’d, 

And did no more complain ; 

A Tory archer then conceiv’d 
That Pliilpotts ho wfis slain. 

Ho had a bow bent in liis hand, 

Made of a rotten tree, 

An arrow of the self-same root, 

Without a head, drew he. 

Against the noble peer, Lord King, 

Tho rotten shaft was set. 

But wanting a good Grey goose wing, 

It fell before it met. 

These battles they were fought at night, 

Before tlie rising sun. 

And when they rung the ev’ning bells, 

Again the fray begun. 

* The bishop. 
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** Ther« irai not* many nobles elain^ 

But eoma may yet atone ; 

Lord Eldon sunk, and hie last apeeoli 
Is to all people known. 

Great Sir James Scarlett in the field 
Was ta*en of small account ; 

John Wilson Croker would not yield. 

His talking did suamiount. 

** For Wetherell I needs ihust wail. 

As one in doleful dumps, 

At Bristol town he took leg-bail. 

With nothing but his stumps. 

** On Russell's side there did not fall, 

A man who held degree, 

But all yet live, and yet will fight, 

If needs should ever be. 

With the Lord Durham, trad and staunch 
Did noble Stanley stand ; 

And Scotland, too, sustain'd her part, 

Old Joseph shook his brand. 

“ And the Lord Althorp, he, likowiso, 

Disdained a foot to flee ; 

He hold the bill still firm and fast. 

And promis'd victory. 

Next day did many people come 
Earl Grey for to bewail ; 

Tliey found the old man at his post, 

Dotormin’d to previiil. 

“ Ho had assurance from the King, 

Who thus to him did say — 

‘ Betide, betide, whate’er betide, 

I will support thee, Qrey.' 

‘ ‘ The nows was brought to Edinburgh, 

Whore the French King 's again, 

That Wellington had won the fight, 

And that Earl Grey was slain. 

' J ‘ O joyful news/ King Charles • said, 

' Scotland will witness be, 

That Wellington and Polignacf 
Arc Pears of the saiiLo tree.' 

Charles Dix/* lately driven from Franoe. 

t Whose ministry caused the Bourbon downfall. 
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Like iidtnge to King WiUiain came, 

Within a shorter space — 

Says he, ‘ The bishops are great fools, 

And really a diagraoe. 

'But Qod is with us,* said the King, 

‘ The people must be free, 

I will create an hundred Peers, 

If need should ever be. 

*' ' Yet shall not Wellington long boast 
What mischief he does make : 

I saw him lately with the Queen, 

] doubt he is a rake. 

" ' This vow the King ho will perform, 

In honour of the crown ; 

A hundred peers he can create, 

Or knock a hundred down. 

•' ' Then Peers will be of small account, 

And Peel that stood so high, 

Because he wants consistency, 

1 think we’ll pass him by. 

“God save the King, and bless the land, 

May all diBSeiislons cease, 

And grant henceforth that foul debates, 

Like this, may end in peace.” 


This view of the situation is followed up by a cartoon 
aimed at the opposition tactics, “ Votaries at the Altar of 
Discord (April 20, 1881). Hunt is the high priest fanning 
the incendiary flame at the Altar of Discord, before which 
Sir Robert Peel, who seems to have relinquished power 
reluctantly, as the mouthpiece of his kneeling followers, 
is offering this invocation: “Powerful Goddess, deign to 
hear our prayers ; deserted in this, our great extremity, by 
justice and wisdom, we fly to thee as a last refuge.” The 
other devotees are Horace Twiss, Goulburn, Dawson, Sadler, 
Sir E. Sugden, Sir C. Wothercll, Earl Carnarvon, and the 
Dukes of Wellington and Newcastle. The opposition in 
the Upper Chamber was in a highly excited state, an ez« 
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ample of this is given in Peerless Eloquence ** (April 25, 
1831). Lord Londonderry is boiling with indignation “ Is 
it to be endured, I ask, that we should be called thingi — 
things with Human pretensions? What was the fish- 
woman’s virtuous indignation at being called ‘an indi- 
vidual ’ to this ? Nothing ! ” Brougham, on the woolsack, 
remains calm under the torrent; Lords Aberdeen and 
Whamcliffe, with the Duke of Wellington, are placidly 
surveying the outraged senator. 

The slaughter of the innocents is figuratively told (May, 
1831) in a novel edition of the “Niobe Family.” Lord 
Grey is the destroyer, his arrows are marked “ Reform.” 
The Niobe of this version is the Duke of Newcastle ; the 
smitten are Sir Charles Wotheroll, Attwood, Sadler, and 
others, whose constituencies were threatened with extinction 
under the Reform Bill. 

The motion for reform, then in full swing, is summed 
up from a Tory standpoint (May 13, 1831) ; the legend 
of “John Gilpin” is pressed into the service of the carica- 
turist, 

“ Away went Gilpm, neck or naught, 

Away went hat and wig, 

He little dream’d when he set out, 

Of running such a ng ” 

William IV. is, of course, the Gilpin of the situation ; the 
bottles slung to his side are ginger-beer ones — “ Rotunda 
Pop ” and “Birmingham Froth ; ” the “ Grey ” horse is run- 
ning away with the king at a dashing pace, and the crown 
is dislodged in the scuffle. John Bull, the pike-keeper, 
has thrown open his gate, and is highly excited at the 
sport : “ Go it, my lads, never mind the turnpike ! ” Bur- 
dett is enjoying the fun, but opines, “ The Grey is evidently 
running away with him.” Hume, Hunt, O’Connell, Cob- 
bett, and others are following on horseback in the king’s 
wake. One cries, “ Make way, make way ; we’ve a great 
stake depending on it." The Irish Repealer is urging on 
the pace, “ Go along, never mind the geese and old women.” 
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The geese wear coronets, to symbolize the scared peers 
scattered by the onslaught ; and the old apple woman " 
capsized in the rush is old Eldon, the Tory ex-ohanoellor ; 
Croker is a ** croaking ** raven. The sign of the inn* Is 
changed to a new version of the Crown up in the oak tree, 
and the balcony is filled with the late ministers, travestied 
as the ladies of the Gilpin party. Wellington is distressed 
beyond measure at this alarming spectacle, and is appeal- 
ing to John Bull: **Good Mr I Gatekeeper, stop him; he 
doesn’t know where he is going 1 ” Sir Bobert Peel 
exclaims, ** Oh, John Gilpin! John Gilpin! where are you 
going? Don’t you know your old friends?” Goulbum 
is declaring, ** He must have lost his senses to ride at such 
a rate ! ” 

Another admirable version, Hhe felicity of which has 
been much appreciated, is entitled ” The Handwriting on 
the Wall ” (May 26, 1881). The King, taking his consti- 
tutional stroll in the Park, has come upon the inscription, 
in huge white letters, painted on the wall, “ Reform Bill ! ” 
William IV., shading his eyes with his hand, is peering 
at this legend,* exclaiming Reform BtU!* Gan that 
mean me ? ” 

The tendencies of the time were considered frkught with 
danger; the measures of reform about to be experimentally 
tested would, it was hinted, produce a political revolution 
— if not a total subversion of everything ; Lord Grey, the 
Mephistopheles of the situation, as viewed through Doyle’s 
“Conservative Magnifiers,” occupied an uneviable promi- 
nence, and might expect a day of terrible retribution. 
“ Brissot’s Ghost ” (May 80, 1831) is the only hint which 
could be offered to the innovating statesman. The ghastly 
figure of Brissot, with his decapitated head under his arm, 
is disclosed to the premier as a startling vision, with a 
significant warning, drawn from his fatal revolutionary 
experience : — 

• Muoh as Gillray made his royal faihor ■oratmiziug aad blinking at 
the presenimoat of Oliver Cromwell. 
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lead the mob, *mid f^tion's storm 
I rode my hobby-horse— Keform, 

And had it all my own way. 

Till other levellers ruled the mob. 

And thbn I lost my seat and nob, 

Take warning, my Ijord Grey.” 

^^Maoberth,'* with the famous incantation scene, is 
impressed into the service of parody to sum up the antici- 
pated state of affairs before the meeting of the House; 
‘*The Tricolored Witches ** (June 6, 1831) : — 

' Black spirits and white, 

Yellow spirits and Grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.” 

There are five witches, wearing Bepublican red caps, 
and armed with besoms of destructiveness, assembled 
round the cauldron. 

The three chief witches are Lords Grey, Durham 
Yellow Lambton ’*), and Brougham. As the ingredients 
are cast into the blaze, fed by Durham coal, Grey is sing- 
ing the charm : — 

** Forty years of toil and trouble 
Like a hell-broth now shall bubble. 

When the pot begins to boil, 

Sons and daughters seize the spoil. 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire bum, and cauldron bubble.” 

Lord Brougham takes up the invocation ; — - 

“Freeman’s votes, and Grants by Charter. 

First-born rights in oVry quarter, 

Law and Justice, Church and King, 

These the ghmous siKtils 1 bring.” 

Lord Durham has his allotted share : — 

“ Saving-Banks, the Funds, and Rent, 

Insurances and money lent, 

OEiihans’ Claims, and widows’ pittance. 

Throw them in, to make a quittance.” 
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Lords 4 lthor^ and I^ssoU ark acting as the eWas:-*- 

IU>imd i^bout th 0 cauldron go, 

111 iko CfonstitoMon throw 

The king is nnexpeotedly surprising the moantati«n. 
Ho is dumbfounded ; the charm is ahrea^v active, and away 
dies Jiis crown. He is girt with a scarf, Repentance, md 
apostrophizes his reform friendb : — 

Filthy Hags ! 

lufoottid be tlio aii* whereon tliey ride, 

And damn'd all those that trust thoiu,** 

yvfic of a Tub — and the iloral of the Tail!'^ 
(June 13, 1831) is another view of the critical juncture, 
as it was then assumed to be. The old constitutioual ship 
is left for the wliale-boat. The monster is in such dangerous 
proximity that a dash from its tail — while splashing 
“popular spray” over its would-be captors— threatens a 
fatal catastrophe. Lord Althorp has thrown over a i^retty 
considerable tub, “ Vested Interests and Chartered Bights ; ” 
“There,” he is made to exclaim, “amiable monster! 
In order to please you, wo have thrown you all ! Should 
you require more, you must only take ourselves.” Lord 
drey is steering ; Lords Brougham, Holland, and Durham 
have the oars. The king, wearing his naval uniform, is 
trying to keep the crq(Wn from falling overboard; he 
evidently apprehensive of tbo worst : “ But why ap|>roaoh 
so near the tail— the good-natured monster may, without 
meaning any harm, upset us all in one of his gambols I ” 
The man at the helm is reassuring his chief : “ My reasons 
for steering are pretty plain, tho’ fortunately for me some 
people don’t see them, it is by flattering the tail, that 1 
command the head ! ” Lord Brougham, “ the schoolmaster 
abroad,” is imparting this useful piece of knowledge : “ It 
has been discovered in the march of Inttdlect, that the Tail 
often outstrips the Head!*' Wellington and Peel have 
stuck to the ship; tho latter is still of opinioil that he 
ought to have made an effort to retain his post: “Yet 

2 B 
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I can’t but think 'wo might have succeeded in amusing 
for a long time with a very small Wellington is 

less confident : 1 tell you, Bob, tho Monster is not to bo 

satisfied ! 

Other allusions of a seasonable character were also 
produced by Doyle, apropos of the tendency of the epoch. 
One of tho best is selected among many, Varnishing — a 
Sign (of the Times)** (June 1, 1831), The sign of the 
King’s Head is undergoing renovation ; Lord Brougham, 
in his chancellor’s robes, is mounted on a ladder, and 
employed in touching up the royal countenance with a pot 
of varnish. “I think that, considering I was not bred to 
the trade, 1 am not a bad hand at bedaubing a King. After 
all, to produce effect, 1 find there is nothing like plenty of 
varnish.’* Lord Groy, from an open window, is surveying 
with marked satisfaction his colleague’s work. ** Canning 
used to talk about a Bed Lion; but I say that, in our 
reforming times, there is no such sign for a (re) publican 
as a King’s Head, although a Star and Garter is not to be 
despised ! ” 

The somewhat well -worn subject of the hustings is also 
treated pictorially amongst the cartoons which appeared 
during the elections. One version is entitled, “ The Rival 
Mount-0’-iirm/i<'» ; or, the Dorsetshire Juggler” (May 25, 
1831). The scone of the hustings is again travestied as a 
"fair. ''Bankes and Co.’s Old-Established Booth” is left 
quite deserted ; a pillar of the Church is tho solitary patron. 

If our friends don’t come up faster, we may shut up shop,” 
says the showman; while his assistant is declaring, in 
allusion to the success of tho rival show, ‘‘This Juggler 
is jugghng all our customers away from us!” Tho 
“Nonpareil Juggler” has, in fact, monopolized all the 
custom. Lord Grey is the showman ; he is holding forth 
his programme to tho numerous patrons : “ The Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill of the Performance of 
tho Nonpareil Calcraft.” The showman, “Grey, Licensed 
Dealer in Curiosities,” is pointing to a glowing picture of 
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tlie entcrtainpicnt to be seen witliin— Calcraft, in the very 
act of swallowing a lengthy speech dead against the 
principles of the reform party as represented by Lord 
Grey; he is described as Lately exhibited in the metro- 
polis by Monsieur Villainton. with nnhcard-of success.” 
The customers are thus exhorted : — 

“Valk up, goiiuueu, valk up! Hcio yr^'i may soo the mo8t 
wonderful Juggler, who mU hitt own words ! not at nil in the usual way 
practised by pretenderH to the *Craft, and which is now become almost 
as common a trick as swallowing the sword, but in a manner the most 
extraordinary and unparalleled ! Ho likewise plays off many strange 
antics, quite peculiar to himsolf and most curious and amusing to 
behold. I aver, gemmeu, I challongo the universal uojld to ])roduce 
such a sliow as this here Juggler makes of liimself ! 

The crow’ds are flowing in, — says one, .'‘I am tired of 
Bankes’s Booth, besides, this promises more amusement ; ” 
and another, like novelty, so boro goes.”* 

Doyle has giv(‘n a clever embodiment of a current poli- 
tical situation, Ijorrowed from the illustrious humourist, 
his predecessor : LINEal Descent of the Crown.” See 
Hogarth's works, ‘‘ Eour Prints of an Election ” (June 28, 
18B2). A modernized version of ih(' sign of the “ Crown ” 
is dependent from a beam ; Lord Grey, with his face to the 
building, is seated upon that portion of the support which 
ho is hacking lustily with a sickle, marked “Bill.” Cob- 
bett, Hume, and O’Connell are tugging away at the rope 
which is to accomplish the downfall. The foMnor exclaims, 
If wo act in union, we’ll soon bring it to our own level.” 
Hunt remarks, “I fear his exalted seat will turn his head.” 
O’Connell is encouraging the dangerous cxciiions of the 
Reform chief: “Ply the Bill w’di there, Grey, and it will 
soon bo all down.” 

A reference to the possible effects of changed politics 
upon the suffrages of constituencies is slyly conveyed by 

• Mr. J. Oalcroft (W) euoceoded in distancing Henry Bankes (^, but 
only lived a few months to eiyoy his victory ; a fresh ^l®*!***®** 
in Ootobor, 1831, ricfi Caloraft deocased, when Lord Ashley (aiterwarus 
ISarl of Sholtoabury) secured the vacant seat. 
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HB’s sketch of ** The Cast-off Cloak.*' Sir John Hob- 
house is standing at the entrance of the War Office ; he 
has removed the red-lined cloak of “ Badicalism," which 
ho is thrusting on his old colleague, Sir Francis Burdett: 
“ Pray relieve me of this, Burdett. I shall find it a great 
incumbrance in a ^cami place like this.** The reply of the 
veteran Sir Francis is more politic : '‘Ay, but don’t forget 
that you have an engagement in Covent Garden.* You 
may find the atmosphere rather cool in that quarter.” 
Burdett’s own political convictioim were to undergo as 
sudden a transmutation, as HB has illustrated a few years 
later. 

As it was felt by the Conservative party that the king, 
by whose instrumentality the important measure of reform 
was alone carried, was bound on an enterprise of which the 
results were doubtful, and, according to their ax^prehensions, 
desperate, they tenaciously fought for the inviolability of 
corruption. 

With iiif^h two liuiidiecl Tones l)old, 

All men of the old light, 

Who know full well, hut would not own, 

They wore not in the riglit 
* ♦ * * 

And long before this tune they had 
Jieen labVing m vain, 

And fencing round their borough towns 
That must bo sieged .lud ta’en.” 

[New Chevy Chase.) 

According to Boyle’s new version of "Mazeppa”“ 
(August 7, 1832), the king is bound and tied to "Eeform,” 
represented as " the wild horse of the steppes,” surrounded 
by wolves, some of whom hear Tory visages, among which 
the face of the Duke of Wellington is easily identified. 
Horse and rider are overleaping the barrier of "Vested 
Interests,” while beneath the courser rushes the "Bevo- 
lutionary Torrent,” whose volume is increasing. The 
success of this spirited version induced the designer to 


• Ilobbouse was rejected by hin Westminatcr constitaentB. 
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publish a secpud plate (September 25th), presenting the 
sequel. It is evident in this— which exhibits the wild 
horse, and Mazeppa, his rider, extended on the plains, but 
apparently uninjured — that the threatening vortex of the 
Be volutionary Torrent” has been passed, and neither 
has been swamped; but the king is landed in the midst 
of the herd of wild steeds, weirdly careering round the 
prostrate pair are the rest of the tribe, on whoso heads 
appear the faces of the leading advocates of reform — Lord 
Brougham, Lord Grey, Duke of Bichmond, Lord John 
Bussell, Lord Althorp, Sir James Graham, etc. 

The now parliament only sat from June 14, 1831, to 
December 3, 183*2. Towards the close of the sessiou 
(November 2*2, 188*2) it was hinted that ministers were 
not altogether too happy, and they had 'flown to stimu- 
lants to promote a fictitious confidence. Ministers and 
(in) their Cups!” is the title; each I has a presentation 
gold cui) in his hand, and a punch-bowl is in the centre of 
the table. The Ministers are half-seas-over ; Grey is sing- 
ing “ Here’s Comfort when we Fret ; ” Bussell is joining in 
the chorus. Althorp declares, “lam quite overpowered ; ” 
and Brougham, who has further been presented with a gold 
toddy-ladle, is crying, “Ah, this is now the greatest con- 
solation we have left. 1 wish some one would give poor 
I’almy a cup 1 ” 
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CIIAPTEn XIV. 

on uiArTTinisTios or Ej.i:cTioNin:ni\(., ISHo to 1857. 

John Doyli:, as n Tory satirist, was eagerly anticipating 
indications of cliange in the po])iilar sentiments, llis 
warnings on the Keform Jiill had fiillen unheed(‘d, and 
the Whig party was still strong in power. 11J5 ventured 
on the hint tliat the Tories were only temporarily in dis- 
favour, and that they had l)ut to adii]>t themselves to the 
times and resume ofticc. The ‘‘Waits” (January, 18)111) 
gives an ingenious and novel view of political matters. Jolin 
Bull, in dressing-go^\ n and double night-cap, is leaning 
out of his first-floor window in critical contemplation of tlu* 
minstrels’ efforts to please his ear. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, with the smallest of fiddles, has the leadership of “the 
waits.” Lord Ellcnhorough (trombone). Sir Eohert Ped 
(flute), and Lord Aberdeen (’cello) arc tho midnight har- 
monists. The awakened houBcholdor, ^Ir. Bull, is request- 
ing a more piquant programme ; “ I’m tired of your 
eternal ‘ God save the King ’ and ‘ Rule Britannia,’ — give 
us something French — ‘ The Marseillaise ’ or ‘ The Parisi- 
enne.’” Wellington, touching his hat, replies, “Please 
your Honour, we don’t play them ’ere tunes.” 

“ Sindbad the SaWor and the Old Man of the Sea ! ” 
{vide fifth voyage, June 8, 1881)) was published after the 
dissolution. William lY. is, of course, the marvellous 
traveller, and tho incubus ho has submitted to get settled 
on his shoulders is the reforming premier. Lord Grey. 

That parliamentary reform, though commenced, was 
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by the extreme party oonsidereA but an imperfect measure^ 
is pictorially illustrated in various desi^s bv HU ; for 
mstanoe, the elusive “ 1 luie ” is shown running awaj with 
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til© great Whig Hoform Bill, and Lord Altliorp is seen 
tearing after the Aunishing roll, ci>mg, **Stop thief!” 
He has the Tme$ in his pocket, presumably the organ by 
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wbich John Bull's course was piloted, and is vainly trying 
to come up with the departing thief and his measure, one 
tiny comer Lord Althorp has torn off, “ Schedule A,” and 
that promises to be all he can save from the abduction. 

Another version, also by Doyle, embodies in graphic 
form the views of the root-and-branch reformers ; a grand 
trio of Sir Francis Burdett, then a prominent Badical; 
Joseph Ilume, who was all for economic reform, in which 
important branch he has left no true successor; and Daniel 
O'Connell, a most important factor in his time, whose 
covert designs were nothing loss than “Repeal.” Those 
gentlemen, who wore among the most conspicuous politicians 
of their day, are linked arm-in-arm as the “ Three Great 
Pillars of Government; or, A Walk from White Conduit 
House to St. Stephen’s ” (July 23, 1834) ; published under 
the same auspices of Thomas McLean, at the l{aymax;ket 
Gallery, as the other example^ of Doyle’s satirical ability 
reproduced in this summary. Sir Francis Burdett is with 
much spirit advocating “Equal Representation and Annual 
Parliaments — and t)\at (a snap of the fingers) for the 
Borough-mongers.” Hume is applauding this resolute 
front: “Bravo! and Cheap Government;” to which 
Daniel O’Connell is adding, “And Universal Suffrage, and 
Vote by Ballot, eh?” with, as a supplement, in a very 
small whisper, “A Repeal of the Union.” 

When another general election occurred, the situation 
of honest John Bull was figured as that of a stout gentleman 
wishing to bo carried on his road, but distracted as to the 
conveyance ho must choose. The Tory ’bus stands con- 
trasted with the now reform steam vehicle, which is 
crowded with experimentalists. “ The Opposition ’Busses ” 
is the title of this version, also duo to HB. The Duke of 
Wellington is trying to secure John Bull for his old coach, 
which does not seem much patronized. 

“Don’t trust ’em, Sir, and their new-fangled macliinexy. Can't get 
on at all without being kept in constant hot water, and sure to blow 
np in the end ; witli us you’ll be much more safe and comfortable, — 




Sir Irancis Burdelt Joseph Huirn Daniel O Connell 
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jLLv 23, 1834 Bv I Dom (ml [PageijS. 
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careful dnveir, Steady train'd horses, 4md rate of going much faster 
than formerly.*' 

Sir Bobert Peel is the coachman. Steam-coaches were 
fashionalble novelties in 1884 ; the nncomfortable^ooking, 
nondescript new conveyance, with its steam up, is crowded 
with statesmen. O’Connell, Lord Melbourne, Lord John 
Bussell, and Lord Palmerston are distiiiguishable. Hume 
is touting for his new invention : — 

“You uio not audi a silly Chiol as to go with them old screws? 
Eh, you*U never get to your journey’s end. Ours is the new grand- 
junebon Steam Omnibus, constructed upon soiontihc and feelosophical 
pnnoiples^warrantod to go at race-horse speed, and no stopping.** 

With the renovated and redressed Constitution, the wits 
hinted that novel accessories would be in request, and that 
the insignia of regality would also have to be revised. 
Such a suggestion is ofifered in Doyle’s Original Design 
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for the King’s Arms, to bo placed over the New Speaker’s 
Chair,” where old Cobbett, lato “Peter Pojfbupino,” the 
persistent agitator, who obtained a scat in Parliament after 
the passing of the Deform Bill, is playfully substituted as 
the British Lion ; and the high-bred Sir Francis Burdett, 
who, as is seen in these electioneering illustrations, had so 
long figured before the public as a liadicol reformer, and 
was now beginning to tiini to the Tory interest, is usurping 
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the position in tbe royal escutcheon generally appropriated 
to the fabled unicorn. 

The advent of the ballot was not ardently desired by 

Tories, and it was hinted that the consec^uences of its 
introduction would entail such inconveniences as are figured 
in the two illustrations here given, rather implying that 
\ iolence and coercion would henceforth be unavailing, and 
tbat, as bribery would be in vain also, administrative 
corruptors woiil ^ $rcf«: to make a more legitimate use of 
their money. 

A ballad of the V broadside ^rder appeared upon The 
Windsor Eleetion ” of 1835, As a genuine rough-and-ready 
production, called forth by the circumstancos of the contest, 
and embodying the names of the candidates, it is worth 
preserving as typical of thousands of similar ballads, which 
have in all probability perished from the bills of mortality# 

** ^Vhal a woiiclcrfiil an Election I 

It setfl all ilio peoi>lo alive ; 

And makes tliciii all busy and nimble, 

Like HO many boos in a hive. 

’Tib then the nobs loam to be civil, 

And got all their lessons by rote ; 

"With * How do you do ? Honest fiiond, 

I’m come to sohcit your vote.’ 

** There’s enough of that humbug just now, 

To bo seen m a neighbouring town, 

Where the voters don’t scruple to say 
The whole will bo dear for a Ooirn. 

They’re professing to canvass for truth, 

Which all honest folks must deny, 

For ’tis i>lam as the nose on your face, 

They’ll gammon you all with — a-iie.* 

“Then, to think lha( corporate hotly, 

All their mind on the thing in agog ; 

They’ll be gammon’d as surely by him 
As they formerly were witli their hog, 

* TliiR in a reiireheiibihlo pan, horely to ho tolemkd even on such 
occosiuiin, upon the nnmo of Sir John Eliey (C), nii unnueccsHful candidate, 
'v>ho was beaten by eight votes Sir J. do Bean^oir (W^, tlie second member, 
polling 2311 to Filer’s 231. .lohn ItuiiiBbottoiii (W), woh retnmed for Wind- 
sor at the top of tho poll at the general elections ot 1832, 1835, and 1837, 
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ChotTOfCtcyistus of EUctionccvinf^^ ^S33”57« 

Ju*e fancy that day at; thHuiBtiiigH* 

You see that comical crop, 

The old soldier playin^^ first fiddle 
To the tune of the Bachelor’s Hop. 

When they’ve scrap’d and fiddled away 
And find little company conic, 

Tlio Fiddler will soon bag his kit, 

And then the day’s work will oe dntio. 

The jieoplo may tliink this is wise (^'3’8e), 

But the thing will be well undei'stood, 

For a man to tiddlo all day 
Should bo made of cast iron or wood (Col. Wood). 

Now to see tho phusogs of this crew, 

As tlicy travel away cheek -by- jowl. 

Led on by old Dot-and-go-one, 

A -scratching tho bead of hh poU. 

At the wanuints lie’s storming and ravhig, 

And w'ishing ’em all at the Devil, 

Whilst Sir Joliu,* and the rest of hU stafif, 

Are cursing the Bachelor s Bevel. 

** Success to Sir John de Beauvoir, 

He’s a mail tliat is loyal and inn*, 

He’ll strangle that monster —corruption, 

And live to bury liiin, too. 

Whilst tho ghost of old Elley, in pity, 

To tho Corpointe body will conic, 

111 a vision, w^ith two bags of money. 

On the back of old Dut-and-go one. 

It appears that the Whig intorost had it all their own 
way ; Sir John Elley was put forward by the Windsor 
corporation as an indopeudent candidate, as appears from 
the following extracts from “A Parody of the Mistletoe 
Bough : 

A banner noiv Iiangs in a corporate town 
Xh'ofessing to keep all oorru]ition down, 

And many retainers are blithe and gay, 

Being keeping an Election holiday : 

But tho Cor]>orate body, they take i>flV*nce 
And bring a man hero under jiretonc'e 
That an Iiidcpoiidont (lent is he. 

And they sw'oar that he is no Nominoe.” 
***** 


• pir,Tolinde Iteninoir. 
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Sir John i^lley leavos his committee forlorn, and is 
sought for far and near without success : — 

“ Some time after, Sir John did recede, 

A Bachelor paeBod him o*er Kunnymede ; 

A Skoleton^taU puaaod bef<jru hia sight, 

Hu thought the form was the good old knight ; 

And adoath-like voice did grate on his ear— 

‘ Wu never have any corruption hero ; 

This is sacred ground, so go back and relate, 

(Jharin has atianglud your dear Candidate.’ ” 

years later, another appeal to the country was 
impending. At the beginning of 1837, HD produced a 
figurative prospect of the situation, as ‘'A New Instance 
of the Mute — ability of Human Affairs/’ The British 
Constitution, that fabled ** admiration of surrounding 
nations,” and ** monument of the collective wisdom of 
generations,” is at last moribund: the fatal hour has 
arrived, and the chamber of mourning is i)rcsented to view. 
Mounted upon sable trestles, and covered with a rich pall, 
is the coffin which contains the defunct, according to tho 
plate, **Died 1837, of the prevailing Influenza, the British 
Constitution of 1G88, aged 149 yoars ; ” tho mutes, with 
trappings of woe, stationed on either side of tlie coffin, are 
Lord John Bussell and Bpring Bice. 

In March, 1837, HB gave tho public a version of that 
api^l to donstituoncies, then becoming more imminent ; 
“ Grping tQ the Fair with It, A cant phrase for doing any- 
thing in an extravagant way — known, it is presumed, 
to most persons/’ The throe performers are in the thick 
of tho fair, within the circle of booths ; one tent has the 
sign of the King’s Head,” with tho Union Jock flying, 
another mounts the sign of The Mitre.” Ban O’Connell 
is seated on the ground as a oonjuror, with a paraphernalia* 
of swords, rings, and halls — Irish titles and appropriation 
clause ” among the former. He is performing the ** great 
sword-swallowing trick,” with a blade marked **Eepea3/’ 
Spring Bice, dressed as a tumbler, is balancing a block on a 
stick which rests on his chin. Tho chief attraction, the only 
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performantfe which is absorbing tho wonder of the entire 
spectators, is that of the acrobat, Lord John Hussell, who 
is sustaining himself in the air raised on a single support, 
marked, Irish Corporation Bill.” John Bull, who 
occupies the central position, cannot disguise his interest 
in the feat : ** Well done, little ’iin ; you’ve got up a sur- 
prising height— take care how yon let yourself down.” Tho 
Duke of Wellington is counselling Jolin Bull : “ These 
tricks are decidedly dangerous, and should not bo en- 
couraged.” Sir Eobort Beol and Lord Stanley are in 
confenince, as retired professors of conjuring. “ This is the 
great trick now — the stilts are quite discarded.” A bishop 
is observing, “ That man balances very inequitably.” 

On the other bide are grouped various critics of the 
performance. Lord Kbrington considers the trick “ wonder- 
ful, even more astonishing than the Stilts.” Sir William 
^lolesworth declares, ‘‘ Tliey deserve oncourag(‘ment, but 
they don’t go half as far as they ought.” Iluino also 
thinks, “ it is very well as far as it go(‘s ! ’* Lord Broughain. 
wearing bis distinguishing plaid trousers, is in conference 
with Mr. Roebuck a s to starting an opposition show : “ What 
do you think if we were to sot up a little concern of our 
own : you would make a very nice little Tumbler, and I — 
you know, am an old band that way ? ” Sir Frapeis 
Burdett, who had given some surprising perfol‘Ulanoeg^il^ 
his time, is leaving the ftur, declaring, can’t .stanJ it 
any longer;” while his associate^ Sir J. C. Hobhonse, 
advisep him to wait a wliile, “ Don’t go yet ; the best of 
the sport is to come ! ” 

The struggles, twists, and contortions of ministers to 
keep in place, and the involutions of “ Ins and Outs,” were 
ably parodied, a few months before the dissolution, as ^0 
“Fancy Ball — Jim Ci'ow Dance and Chorus’* (April 17 , 
1887 ) ; in which the most prominent movers of both parties 
are travestied in fancy co^umes, out-at-elbows, and with 
blackened faces — the likenesses admirably preserved ; and 
executing a reel worthy of “ Chimney Sweeps’ Day ; the 
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wbola airangadi to the then-popular air of ^^Juxnp Jim 
Crow,” intro'd'^fe^ that time by an actor m^med 
Bice-^^the foiferunaer of the Christy tfinatrela” of a 
later generation, The central figures are — O*0onnell, 
who is making a eoUtemptuoUs gesture, and his partner, 
Lord Melbourne; Wellington afUd Feel are 
Stanley and Graham are Jigging gaily together, so are 
Lords Abinger and Lyndhurst; Sir Francis Burdett and 
General do Lacy Evans are figuring back-to-Tback in ap- 
proved Irish-jig style ; and Spring Rico is getting on well 
to a lively measure along with Lord John Russell. 

‘ ‘ Rcliold tlie Politician ! 

Out of place he’ll never go, 

Put to keep it, don’t ho turn about 
And jump Jim Crow t 

^'Tum about, and wheel about, 

And do just MO, 

The only Cabinet Quadrille 
Is jump Jim Crow ! ” 

Sir Francis Burdett — the ** seven- stringed Jack” and 
admirer of the French revolution of Gillray’s cartoons, 
the fiery Radical of Cruikshank’s early flashing squibs — 
after a career of remarkable prominence as a zealous 
innovator and" friend of reform, quixotically riding full 
tilt against abuses of all kinds, was exhibiting himself, in 
the session about to close his old career, as a convert to 
fine full-bodied Tory principles. HB has pictorially 
given the contests the famous baronet had waged with 
the mighty l)an O’Connell, whose repealing” proclivities 
seem finally to have opened Burdett’s eyes as to the 
desirability of piUfeorving the integrity of the kingdom. 
His highly characteristic speech at the Westmins^ 
\ hiistiugs is the best (exposition of Ills changed opinions. 
Ill Lis picture of “ A Fine Old English Gentleman, One of 
the Olden Time ” (May 10, 1887), Doyle has commemorated 
the baronet’s final accession to the country party, by 
drawing Sir Francis in his familiar guise — blue coat. 
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tightly buttoned, with swalloi^ tails, white vest and auiple 
white cravati white cords, ifhd top-boots, ---seatod, a prisoner 
in his own apii|:tinents, sigffermg lErom an attack of gout. 
A picture of the Tower, bung on tho wall, indicates a 
previous episode of imprisomiient, when Burdett became 
an'inmate of that edifi^ (April 6, 1810) ; he was the last 
political prisoner confined there. It was felt that the 
baronet's connection with Westminster was about to be 
severed; however, ho ofiered himself for re-election, that 
his old constituents might pronounce upon his action. 

The candidature of Mr. Leader formed the subject of 
sciyeral of Doyle’s suggestive sketches. In “ Following the 
Leader” (May 12, 1837), HB has given a fanciful version 
of the candidate’s supporters impressed as boardsihen. 
O’Connell heads the file, witli a placard “Leader for 
Westminster.” Lord Melbourne is advertising “Leader 
arid Reform of tho House of Lords.” Lord John Russell, 
as a “ sandwich ” man. announces “ Annual Parliaments, 
Universal Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot ; ” Lord Palmer- 
ston’s board declares, “I am a Tory, and was always a 
Tory.” Sir William Molesworili, Hume, and others bring 
up the rear, with “Leader for Westminster” placards. 
The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel are surveying 
the demonstration from a distance, “ These, I suppose, are 
some of the Pismires ! ” 

“May Day in 1837” is another ingenious version of 
the political situation. The figm*o oiieloHed in the green, 
which is surmounted by the crown, is the king, William IV.; 
ho is getting nervous at his situation : “ I have got into a 
warm berth, it miist be owned; indc'ed, it groAAs rather 
Hellish.” Melbourne malkes a handsdma “ my lord,” and 
RusBeU’s figure just suits “ my lady.” Lord Morpeth is a 
sorvicoable clown. The whole dance is performed to 
^ drum accompaniment of Dun O'Connell. Spring Rice,as 
chancellor of the exchequer, is going round to John Bull 
for the supplies, much to the national prototype’s surprise ; 

You little spooney ! Ilow came you to be entrusted with 
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ladle, eh^ ^ Franeis Buzdett* Mill m bis 
disguise, is ^talhixn^^ off from ilie coiicezn: ** These ’eze 
fellers grow so wei!ry wulgar that a geutlemeiz can’t keep 
company with them no longer/* 

It was on this occasion that Sir Francis Burdett, — 
finally forsaking those Radical principles upon which ho 
bad been returned in the first instance for Westminster 
in 1807 — ^for w^oh important city he had sat until 1837, — 
appealed to the constituency which had elected him for 
years, and, with that chivalrous spirit which dis- 
tinguished his nature, challenged the votes of his supporters 
as to ^ow far his changed politics might enlist their 
approval, and invited his friends to pronounce thehr verdict 
on his conduct. Upon the baronet’s appeal to his cc% 
stituents, in the character of a fine old English gentle- 
man, all on the Tory side,” when, in May, 1887, he resigned 
his membership for Westminster as a Radical, and offered 
himself as a Tory candidate, ho was opposed by John 
Temple Leader, a prominent Radical politician. Party 
feeling was considerably intensified, and ungenerous efforts 
were made by his late Radical colleagues to infiict the 
mortification of a defeat upon the reformed baronet. The 
famous agitator, Daniel O’Oonnell, whose collision with 
Burdett was amcng'thf^ chief causes of his changed 
opinions, exerted btosell to the utmost to bring about 
the discomfiture of his opponent, who, in return, dealt 
scathing contem^ upon the arch-agitator. Many political 
satires and were produced on this occasion, and, in 

a literary and artistic point of view, one feature of great 
interest associated with this incident was the appearance 
of an electioneering caricature by the author of Vanity 
PJljiir.” Th^%[arquis of Wharton, Swift, Bums, Sir 
bury Williams, Canning, Moore, and many eminent poets, 
yif}lLevs, and statesmen have originated electioneering 
ballads, and Thackeray has associated bis name with a 
pldtojrial squib; in 1887, he was, as part-proprietor and 
coniributor^ associated with the udhrtunate venture <a& 
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regftl^s the *inroa4 its subsequent failure made on l^is 
fortune), the Comiituifimal and Public Ledger — a daily 
journal, of ultra^iberal news; and as its programme 
indfluded ei^tension of popular franchise, vote by ballot, 
equal civil rights, religious liberty, and short parliaments, 
it may be imagined that ;tbe political creed which he at 
that time professed inclined Thackeray to look with dis- 
favour upon the converted Burdett as an apostate from his 
faith: be has expressed this view in a political satire 
addressed to the electors of Westminster. The picture ^ 
a quarto leaf, was presented with the Gvide (May 18, 
1887). It represents Sir Francis Burdett and Lis opponent, 
Leader, on the hustings, as “The Bivals; or. Old Tory 
Glory and Young Liberal Glory.” Sir Francis is repre- 
sented as decrepit, and a martyr to the^ gout — another 
attribute of a “ lino old Knglish gentleman ” — from which 
the baronet suffered much in later life ; his foot is swathed 
in dannol, and crutches support him to stand ; his coat is 
worn inside out, and a glory round his bead alludes to an 
expression of “ pismire voters ” he had appli( d to the 
following of his antagonists. Beneath the picture is a 
further explanation of the satirist’s meaning : — 

** Historical truth has oorapellocl the artist to jxu’tray the Y>hysicttl 
infirmities which keep Sir Francis from all ;(pxcept Ihiit of dining 

at tlio Pavilion ; but our readurs will irvooUect Jdiat that infirmity la 
the gout — -ono which mankind seem, by common consent, to have 
determined never to regard with compn'iHton. ... A picture of the 
Tower is soon in the background; and Sir Francis,' with a glory 
of ‘pismires' round his head, is depicted as hobbling away m his 
turned coat from the roctilloctions, as from the principles, of his 

JOUtll.” 

In spite of his buddon conversion, the electors of West- 
minster held thoir respected member in too much yeneratioil 
to inflict upon him the ignominy of rejection; the wielder^ 
of the “Herculean club,” depicted as the foremost lead^ 
among the “plebs” by Georgo Cruikshank, who ha^ 
described the object of his shafts as “the eloquent ftUa 
noble Sir Francis BurAett,” was placed at the bead of the 
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poll by a majority of five hundred votes over his antagonist, 
Leader, who had oome forward as the Badical champion 
to oppose his return. Sir Francis Burdett is so prominent 
a personage in the annals of electioneering, as well as in 
those of parliamentary history, that a specimen of his 
eloquence may not be out of place ; especially as the speech 
which he made to his constituents after the declaration of 
the poll by the high bailiff of Westminster is an admirable 
example of the orations which may be considered appro- 
priate to these momorablo occasions on the part of the 
succesi^ful candidate. Sir Francis rested his firm attitude 
on his antipathy to see the British empire dismembered: 
liistory repeats itself, and it was on the question of “Bepeal 
of the Union ’* that he broke with his party. 

' SPEECH OF Sin rR\NOIS BURDETT ON TTIS FINAL. 

RETURN FOR WESTMINSTER, 38:^7. 

“Obntlembn, Elbi’to^is of the City and Libbktiics of Wbst- 

MINSTEU — 

“ It now l>o<’onio« my pleasing task to rotiirn you my most 
sincere and grateful tlianks for the high honour whioh y(»u have again 
conferred upon me. In the first place, I have to thank you for the 
arrangomoTits that you have mswle, and for the oonai duration you have 
manifested in regard to the iireeent state* of my health, and for the relief 
your attention bas aflorded mo from those duties which would have been 
painful and ditficult on tliis great aud imxiortant occasion, and which has 
rendered my jiart in the struggle comparatively easy and full of satis- 
faction. (Cheers.) Permit me to congratulate you upon the noble, the 
patriotio, the independent efibrts you have made, and through you, 
gentlemen, to congratulate the peo]>lo at large ux>on the glorious 
triumph of the English constitution, which has been ocliieved against 
the vain and fntilo efibrts of Radicalism and democracy. Gentlemen, 
I congratulate you upon tlio tirm determination you have shown to 
maintain all the groat and inesiimablo institutions of this country 
against the efTorts of her onemies. (Loud cheers, with faint hisses.) 
The task which 1 have now to perform is botli short and pleasant, and 
I shall not now detain you, after tho 1riumj)h you have achieved and 
the victory you have won, merely to indulge my own feelings of 
exultation and of gratification ; but this 1 will say, tlmt the electors 
of Westminster have by the rc^suli uf their noble and patnotio exertions 
sot an example to the peoxilo of England, to be looked up to and 
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followed ; and in every part of tbis ^uat nation I make no doubt but 
that this brilliant example will have the happy effect of sending good 
men, who love their country and venerate her constitution, to unite 
for their defence, and at the same tifuo to defeat the macliinations and 
conspiracies of the bad. (Loud applause.) I will not dwell on these 
subjects, but this much I will observe, that you are much indebted 
even to your enemies for the signal triumph you have so nobly and so 
gloriously achieved. ((1 real cheering.) The mnligmty and malice of 
some persons have done much to aid the cniiao of the c<mstitution ; 
but I should say that if there is one individual to whom you are more 
inde»btod than any other, that person certainly was Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell. (Loud che<*rs and groans. ) The attac.ks of that individual 
liavo tended to serve the cause which they were designed to injure. 
Oentleinen, the big beggarman of Ireland (renewed cheers) has mis- 
taken the good sonao and patriotism of the people of Kiiglancl. Ho 
has intruded hinisolf with his uncalled-for lulvice upon the electors of 
Westminster, and with (as it now turns out) his (JjsrcgardcMl threats. 
He has intruded that a<lvico and those suggestions in an Irish letter, 
couched in a strain more Irish than Irish itself (loud laughter), and 
containing in every point that mivfcure of blarney and bully, the former 
of which has only excited the disgust, and the latter the contempt of 
the eloctiirs of Westminsior. (l/<»ud cheers, groans, and laughter.) T 
know not what influence that letter may be said to have luwl upon His 
Majesty’s ministers ; but this 1 know, that tho people of huglaiid, am 
especially the doctors of Westminster, were nuule r)f sterner stufl. 
Whatever His Majesty’s ministers may think ]iropor to do, what course 
they may choose to pursue, we have shown our dctonnination to 
maintain and support the English constitution and to ^ 

uttermost tho disinciubermont of the Jlritish empire, notwithstanding 
that Mr. Daniel O’OonneU is our declared and doteniuiiod foe. (Doud 
cheora, with shunts of disapi>rohfttion frim tho ‘ Uador party) In 
addition, I will merely say that you view as 1 do the attempt to control 
your opinions lately made hy the Kr.-at popish pnert ndden ijwd 
\)atriot of Ireland. (Groat applause and sensation.) » wi t , 

that I wisli such persons would declare and destoy ^ 

ha. done ; no danger could then he app.ohended ... I thmV .t would 
he on aU occasions safer to have such persons ny foe. than "y 
(Cheers, and yollmgs from the ‘ Lea.ler ' party ) ‘ ‘L 

observations I shall tiike my leave. The sun shiucs upon ^ 
and our affections at this moment . but tliere is I® ‘ 
sliino in every honest Knplish heart at the 
and the example you have sot to tho rest of 

Wishiiit; y”® *11 li*PPi"®“' *”'1 ° ■ «> < Wnoland 

you electors of Wostmiiistor and to the friends o lo 
Ld the consUtution, I now take »y leave. 
continued for several minutes, during which time 
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bow^ to the Meeting and retired ftom the hustings, aooompanied as 
he oame, by a large body of hia friends and supporters. ) 

The Bituation of Mr. Leader was illustrated by a parody 
of Sir E. Landseer’s picture of “ The Dog and the Shadow; ” 
the bone is Bridgwater (which seat he relinquished to 
contest Westminster) — the latter is inscribed on the shadow. 

The sequel of the Westminster contest was given by 
HB as a '' Bace for the Westminster Stakes between an 
Old Thoro’bred and a Young Cock-tail — weight for age — 
the old ’un winning in a canter'* (^^ay 22, 1837). Lord 
Bussell, Wellington, and others are assembled as spectators 
in a booth to the right. Lord Castloreagh, the jockey, 
is bringing in easily the high-mettled racer with Burdett’s 
face, lioebuck is vainly whipping and spurring “ Leader,” 
the second horse. Hume and O’Coniiell are highly excited 
at the defeat of their favourite. 

The question of a Bepeal of the Union was one of a 
momentous order, and accordingly a considerable interest 
seems to have attended Burdott’s change of sides. Doyle 
has given a capital version of the story in “ Taking up a 
Pare. ‘All the World’s a Stage (May 21, 1837). The 
coach represented is “Peel’s Stager;” Sir James Grahan) 
is ostler ; Sir Bobert Peel, as ** whip,” is raising up his reins 
and addressing the box passenger, William IV., “ We 
begin to load up capital well,” alluding to Burdett, the 
fresh customer. “You don’t say so,” remarks the king. 
Peel continues his rerainiscenoes of tho new inside passenger. 
“ lie as is now getting in— was formerly a great ally of the 
‘Comet’* lie has since travelled occasionally wdth the 
‘Mazoppa’t people; but, for some time back, I have 
missed him off the road entirely.” The Duke of Welling- 
ton, who is making everything secure, and Lord Lyndhurst 
are in the “ boot.” Sir Francis Burdett, still lamed with 
the gout, is about to enter tho coach ; tho door is held for 
him by Lord Stanley; ” I should know your face: didn’t you 
once drive the * Darby Dilly ? * What are you doing now ? ” 

* \,B, Mupoltiou Bnouapulip. t *' Hel'omj,” page 872. 
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Lord Stanley (whom HB, in a *^farmer cartoon, Lad drawn 
upsetting the “ Darby Dilly ” in question) is touching his 
hat to Sir Francis, and replying, “ M present, Sir, Tm 
with these people] but since ‘the Dilly’ was done up I 
haven’t had no regular engagement. 1 sometimes drives 
the ‘ Conservative * up a stage and sometimes take it 
down.” Lord Castloreagb appears as Biirdett’s tiger. 

Burdett, the ex-Radioal champion, still in his congenial 
character of “ Don Quixote,” is next shown attacking tht‘ 
“ Lion of Democracy.” The picture of this adventure is 
entitled “ The Last and Highest Point at which the Unheard- 
of Courage of Don Quixote ever did, or could arrive, with 
the Happy Conclusion.” “ An Old Song to a New Tune ” 
(dune 17 , 18B71, shows the Whig wherry rfjduced to make 
great exertions to keep ahead ; of the six rowers, the faces 
of Palmerston, Duncannon, and Melbourne are alone 
shown ; Lord John llussell is steering. The passengers are 
John Bull, with an unoas}' expression, seated beside the 
king, who is evidently upset by the motion, and looks very 
unwell. The parody runs — 

“ Uow, hrothoM, row, 

I'lio Btroain ruiiB fiwt, 

1’ho Had (lies * aro noar, 

And OTU* daylight’s 

Leader’s fate over the WestniiTister contest (Juno 17, 
1837) IB summed up as ” A Dead Horse — a Sorry Subject, 
— wlint was onco a Leader in the , BridgwaUr (’oach; 
supposed to have been driven to IX ath by his Cruel Masters.” 
Hume ift driving off the defeated m a knacker’s eait. 

“Wc, the People of England” (July JB37), exhibits 
Messrs. Hume, Boebuck, and Wakley as the “ Three Tailors 
of Tooley Street,” all three sitting crobs-lcggod ; the former, 
slate in hand, is working out one of his grand historic 
” tottles.” 

The candidature of General Evans for Westminster is 
summed up as “ Keorgamzmg the Legion ” (34 July, 18B7). 

• “EadioalB” for “rapids.” 
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The boardinen all appear in ragged regimentals, as the 
remnant of the Spanish Legion, and a vjry woebegone set 
they seem ; the fugleman, wearing a cocked hat, has a 
pictorial placard of a leader taking to flight, with the 
legend, “ I run ; *’ the posters appear chiefly designed to 
canvass “ Murray for Westminster ; and General Evans 
is himself trying to make the file straight with his malacca 
cane, while crying, blyes right/' 

Sir Francis Burdett had, in his altered politics, fought, 
conquered, and made his final bow at the hustings of 
Westminster, he being at the time in iiidilTercnt health ; 
his return for Wiltshire was the next point of interest. 
How far this change of constituency suited the baronet’s 
own constitution is displayed by IIB, w^ho had previously 
exhibited the subject of his sportive liuniour under his 
gouty infirmity. “Grinding Young” (tTuly 25, 1837) is 
the title of a new application of an old fancy; Burdett, 
broken by age and debility, with liis foot swathed in flannel, 
showing the gouty foe triumphant, is hobbling with a 
crutch up the ladder which leads from “ Westminster ” to 
the wonderful mill ; and, presto ! an agriculturist turns 
the handle, and forth from tho hopper emerges the baronot 
in his familiar guise, spick, span, and spruce, with the 
elastic smartness and activity of youth, he is 8tex)ping out 
into “ North Wilts.” 

An ingenious election skit appeared on Lord Durham’s 
appeal to the local constituency : it is entitled, “ Tho 
Newest Universal Medicine ” (July 27, 1837). Lord Durham 
appears as a compounder of quack nostrums ; he wears an 
apron, and is standing at a oounter, stirring with a pestle 
a mortar containing his novel mixture. Beneath it is his 
“Letter to the Electors of Durham,” and around are the 
varied ingredients of his “Universal Panacea” — such as 
“Conservative Opiate,” “Radical Alcohol,” with “Whig 
Alkali;” while all sorts of colours are ready to hand, 
indigo, and orange, light bine, mustard (Durham), and ver- 
digris. While mixing his pills, liord Durham is exclaiming 
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“Now to extiuguisb that Quack' Mori son ! ” A large box 
Btands ready for the medicament, addrensed to “Daniel 
O’Connell, K8q.,M.P., General Association and Trades-Union, 
Dublin ; a smaller box is dircicted to the Bishop of Exeter. 
On a chair stands a small collection of the quack cornpounda 
and remedies in boxes of various hues, and addressed to 
the Times, Standard, Ohhe, and Monnun ('‘hronicle, indica- 
tive of Lord Durliam’s versatile takntb and scribbling 
pi'opcnsities. 

A touching allegory for a rejected candidate was 
furnished by HB over those same elections. “As You 
like It ” (July 31, 1837). The wounded and solitarj doer 
which has come down to the brook, presents the lachrymose 
countenance of Koobuck; the sliaft which has caused bis 
tears is marked “Bath.” Lord John Jiussell, as the 
“ Melancholy Jacques,” is, from the other side of the water, 
soliloquizing over the Roebuck’s fate. 

Dr. Bowring is favoured with a place in Doyle's portrait- 
gallery, as “The Rejected of Kilmarm^ck” (August 21, 
1837). 

Another defeat at the general election forms food for 
llB’s playful irony. This time it is Joseph Hume rejected 
by MiddloHOx: “ Figurative Representation of the Late Cata- 
strophe ” (August 31, 1837). The Middlesex balloon is 
sailing majostioaUy out of reach; the gentleman thrown 
out is descending at a fine pace; Joseph Hume’s parachute 
is blowm inside out, and he is ejaculating in his fall, “ Now, 
unless somo friendly dunghill receives me, I am lost for 
ever.” Below him are the green plains of Erin, and the 
spot on which the discomfited aeronaut is descending is 
shown to be Kilkenny. 

Daniel O’Connell pretty generally seems the master of 
the situation in the impressions we get of the big Liberator 
in Doyle's admirable and genially humorous cartoons. In 
another aspect of the 1887 election, published at the same 
date, the great Dan is installed as passenger and traffic 
manager at the metropolitan head-quarters of the new 
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tailway. O^eat Wostern General Booking Office ” (August 
Slet) shows those gentlemen who have been bo unfortunate 
as to miss their seats besieging O'Connell for fr^sh places^ 
‘'Gentlemen," he cries, with good-natured desire to assist 
all, " ve are i^U ^4ll ; but, if you will only wait for the ifext 
train, we shall, t have no doubt, bo able to accommodate 
you aU with seats.” The best-known of the rS(ieoted ones 
are clamouring round the counter: "I am afraid we ate 
thrown out for the present,” says one ; while Or. Bowring 
“the rejected of Kilmarnock,” is of opinion, “It seems 
there is a screw loose somewhere in their principal engine.” 
Roebuck Stands flr^it of the unfortunates ; his slight luggage 
is “at the end of his stick;” Uume, carpot-bag in hand, 
has secured a ti(‘kct, and is departing — evidently with groSVe 
misgivings — to Kilkenny. Emerson TennWiOnd Sir James 
Graham are standing at the door of the office. 

The ultimate WJception of Hume by Kilkenny is sot 
forth by the same hand : “ Shooting Rubbish ” (August ill, 
1837). Dan O'Connell, habited as an I4sh peasant, has 
brought Hume on u hay-trolley to a thatched cabin marked 
“ Kilkenny ; ” he is gently lowered on to a heap by the way- 
aide, where, according to a notice-board, “ Rubbish may be 
shot.” “I think,” says Dan, 'Hhat is letting you down 
nice amd easy.” Hume is grateful for the opportune assiat- 
anco ; “ Thank ye, friend ; should you ever have ocoasioia to 
come to the North, I’ll endeavour to do as much for you.” 

Parliament was not summoned ^ until November w, 
1837 ; in the interval, Doyle produced two or three ingenious 
cartoons summarizing the aituation. One of the best of those 
represents tlie field of contest like the preceding versions ; 
it is entitled, “ Rotzsch’s Extraordinary Design of Satan 
playing at Chess with Man for his Soul, copied by HB in 
his freest manner” (September 29, 1837). The Great Dan 
takes the place of the evil one, the skull and cross-bon^s are 
mounted as hut ensign, and he is evidently master of the 
board. “Man” is personated by Lord Melbourne, who is 
evidently in perplexity as to his next move. Britannia ia 
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personifying man’s good angol, and slie is pitifully regarding 
tlie loser. 

“A Game at Chess (again): the Queen in Danger ” is 
another version of the situation in the recess. This 
appeared October 20, 1887, with the quotation, ** A 
change can^ o’er the spirit of my dream.” The youthful 
sovereign b matched against Lord I’a^merston. The 
Queen’s political tutor and adviser, Lord Melbourne, is 
standing behind the chair of his royal mistross. Lord 
Palmerston has put the Queen in jeopardy ; ilor Majesty 
is evidently anxious, but htils to masteif the right move. 
Melbourne sees the situation, and looks on with some ex 
citemeut, but is enjoined by Palmerston to refrain from 
prompting his royal pupil’s play. 

This situation is further exemplifted in two lator 
cartoons: ** Susannah and the Elders” (Octobot 27, 1837), 
in which the Queen is riding bet\\eeu Lords Melbourne and 
Palmerston ; the spot appears to bi Brighton, near tho 
Pavilion, then a royal residence. The other version is 
borrowed from the popular farce, “ High Life Ixdow Stairs 
(inverted), as lately performed at Windsor by Her Majesty’s 
servants ” (October 31, 1837). Tho Queen is seen, soated on 
a sofa, but partly screened from view ])y a curtain. Lord 
Melbourne, who makes a handsome ‘^my lord duke,” is 
monopolizing the youthful beauty; he observes to Lord 
Palmerston, wlio is also in livery, with a cockade--” Stand 
off; you are a Commoner. Nothing under nobility ap 
proaches Kitty.” Lord Palmerston is not overawed by 
1 hese ex(jlusive preteiihiouh ; as a representative of the 
Commons, he seizes his advantage, — ”And what becomes 
of your dignity, if we refuse tho supplies ? ” 

A pungent epitome of the incidents of electioneering is 
lluis set forth by an anonymous poetaster ; 

'*)ELECT10Jf DAY— A SKETCIT FJiOM NATUBE. 

“THB MU8TINUS. 

“Now, hail yo, groa»B, huzzas, and checi-a. 

So grattrful to olecters* ears, 
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AVjiere all it riot and confusion, 

Fraud, friendship, scandal, and delusion ; 

Now houses stormed, and windows broken, 

Serve as a pastime and a token 
That patriots spare not, in their zoal, 

Such measures fur their country’s weal. 

Now greeting, hooting, and abuse, 

To each man’s party prove of use ; 

And mud, and stones, and waving hats, 

And broken heads, and putrid cats. 

Are offerings made to aid the cause 
( ){ order, government, and laws. 

Now lampoons, idle tales, and jokes, 

And placards overroach and hoax ; 

While blustering, bullying, and brow-beating, 

A little pommeling, and maltreating, 

And elbowing, jtwtling, an^ cajoling, 

And all the j(jckeyship of polling, 

And deep manoauvro and duplicity, 

Prove all elections fair and free ; 

While Scandalum Magnatum^a puzzled, 

And lawless libel raves unmuzzled. 

**THK CHMKINO, 

** And now the members, by freeholders, 

Are mounted on the rabble’s shoulders, 

To typify, tliat willing backs 
Are mado for any sort of Tax, 

And kindly sent, prepared by fate. 

To bear the burthens of the State. 

Put that elections to the mob 
Might prove a right g(K)d merry job, 

Down from tlio waving laurel bower 
Descends tho glittering silver shower. 

And, thus, with open-handed fee, 

Meant as a chuck to bribery, 

Each new-made Senator is willing, 

By many a sixpence and a shilling, 

To comproiniso for thumps and bruises, 

For broken heads and bloody noses ; 

For damage done by sticks and stones, 

For pockets picked, and broken bones.” 

One of the best possible pictures of a country election is 
duo to tho muBo of .lohu bterliug ; a few stanzas will not 
be fouud out of place 
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•* THE ELECTION. 

L fOJOt IW saVBN BOOKS. 

“ Cox represented Aleborough, patriot pure, 

On whose tried firmness Europe leant socurts 
But, woe to manufactures, land, and stocks I 
EurojH) and Aleborough could not rescue Cox. 

At London’s Mansion House, the Poultry’s pride, 

Cox in his countiy’s service din’d and djod. 

* * * • ^ 

A now election ! Olory to the town ’ 

For all there’s profit, and for some renown. 

‘ The Lion ’ o]H) 8 his hungty jaws, and spniujs ; 

And * The Black Boar ’ seems dancing as he swings. 

Before an hour the Patriot Blues are met ; 

Though Cox is gone, the Cause shall triumph yot, 

The sacred cause of right ; till it prevails, . 

The Universe hangs trembling in the scales. 

‘ The Lion ' for the Blues ! our flag’s unfurled, 

And Mogg, instead of Cox, shall awo the world. 

The big placard, with thunder in its look, 

(Haros like a page from Destiny’s own book ; 

The drums and tnimpots hired augment their zeal 
By strong potations till inspired they reel ; 

The chaises three, and omnibus immense, 

Display ‘the Lion’s’ whole munificence ; 

And Mogg’s committoo-men, a Spartan tew, 

To save tlie sinking Stahi would die True lilnc 
• * • • * 

There Small, who plied dear Mistress Mogg witli pills, 
Prescribed her husband for a nations’ ills. 

But chief of all amid that Senate wise, 

Attorney Whisk liad heaid his country’s cnci.” 

Meanwhile the candidate, Frank Vane, haw 

providentially “dropped down from the skies,*’ primarily 
lor the benefit of tlio rival attorney Spark : — 

“ The Hods’ grave Nestor ho, a man si'date 
As ever filed a bill, or ruled a State.” 

A bargain for organizing opposition is arranged 
between those twain : — 

“ Ten niiniitos’ converse fixed the comi)aot’8 grounds, 

And Frank engaged to pay twelve hundred pounds.." 
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Next comes the personal canvassing by Squire Mogg, 
and the purchase of votes by direct flattery and indirect 
bribery : — 

“ From houBO to house Mogg’s well-fed body springs, 

Helped by his patriot spirit’ii oatrioh wings, 

With Whisk, and Small, and Snooks, a faithful few 
Worth more than all a sultan's rotinue. 

They point the ])ath, the missing phrase supply. 

Oft prompt a name, and hint with hand or eye, 

Back efich bold pledge, the fervid speech admu'o, 

And still add fuel to their leader’s fire.” 

Now as to the bribery. After purchasing a super- 
abundance of everything he was likely to use (such as a 
hundredweight of soap), the candidate plunges into 
eccentricities recognized on these occasions 

lly ready 8])cech and vow, by flattciy soft, 

Sometimes by gifts, by promised favours oft, 

He prospered well, ami many a purchase made, 

That helped at once tho Cause and (luickenod Trade. 

A stuiied jtu'kdaw upon on up]>er shelf 
Now caught luB fancy, now a cup of delf ; 

He paid throe pounds for each. A cat that tore 
His hiigers cost him ten, a rabbit more.'' 
**•*«« 

All these oddities, bofaides fifteen old almanacks, white 
mice, and other worthless articles, were secured to enlist 
suffrages, and purchased at similarly extravagant rates ; a 
familiar subterfuge for stultifying the Jiribery Act : — 

A bishop's worn-out wig, an infant’s caul, — 

W't're paid for down, and sent Harrier IlalL” 

“ Tlio PiiglitB of Women ; or, a View of the Ilustiiigs witli 
Female Suffrage, 1853.” George Cruikshank, whose hand 
was turned to the illustration of nearly every event which 
occurred in his long career, hnd produced election satires 
like his contimponiries at the beginning of the century. 
Later on, we find him turning his somewhat waning vigour 
to utilize the agitation for “Female Enfranchisement,” 
which, as a branch of “ Women’s Eights,” appears to have 
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come before the public in 1852-8. A fanciful and farcical 
prospect of the hustings when lady voters should rule the* 
day presents the rival aspirants pictured as ** The Ladies’ 
Candidate** and *‘The Gentlemen’s Candidate.” The 
latter is quite left to desolation. ** Screw-driver, the Great 
Political Economist/* beyond his boardmen, stands alone. 
Although a placard is mounted advising the electoral com- 
munity not to vote for ‘‘Ignorant puppies, ” the “Champion 
of the Fair ** seems to have a lively time of it ; Cupid, or 
his representative, upholds the appeal, “ Vote for Darling 
and Parliamentary Balls Once a Week ; the committee 
and supporters of Sir Charles are ladies, apparelled in the 
height of the fashions for 1852. Behind the tigerish 
candidate for parliamentary honours is a group of melan- 
choly troubadours, travestied much as Cruikshank ana 
Thackeray used to depict those worthy guitar-strummers 
at the now-obsolcte “Beulah Spa.** Great unanimity 
prevails in the mob ; not only are the newly enfranchised 
fair ones giving their own votes, they go farther, and coerce 
the sterner sox, for all the well-regulatt*d males are brought 
forward, under the influence of beauty, to record their votes 
for the chosen of the ladies. On the extreme left is seen 
one forlorn individual who has evidently lingering doubts 
of Sir Charles’s programme, or an inclination to support 
the political economist, “ Ugly Old Stingy ; ” but his wife 
is forcibly arguing him into an obedient frame of mind. 
The voters all carry bouquets and wear extensive favours. 
“Husband and Wife ” voters are arrived first at the poll ; 
and, following a mounted champion “in armour clad 
with a heart for his device, conics the last section of 
“ Sweetheart Voters,” the “ male things ” docilely lollowing 
the mistresses of their affections. ‘ The Iiionds 0 u 
Charles Darling are Requested to Meet this Evening a the 
Assembly Rooms-the Hon. Mrs. Mnnley m Iho Chair. 
Tea and Coffee at 7 o’clock.” Even Cruikshank s imagina- 
tion had not risen to the elevation of lady candidates foi 
senatorial as well as electoral honours, or he would doubt- 
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Jess have favotired the public with some original (pictorial) 
views on this question. 

The general election which took place in July, 1857, 
found two famous men in the annals of literature contesting 
for senatorial honours, when W. M. Thackeray and his 
friend James Hannay wore hopefully canvassing, on oppo- 
site political platforms, two constituencies, the former for 
Oxford, the latter for Dumfries, which his father, tho Scotch 
banker, had unsuccessfully fought in the Conservative 
interest at tlie successive general elections of and 

1835. 

James llannay again discovered, in 1857, that the 
electors of Dumfries remained consistent to Whig principles. 
The novelist and essayist was beaten at tho hustings ; but 
ho has loft something more characteristic than the average 
of parliamimtary orations in the delightful essay upon 
“Electioneering,” contributed to tho Quarterly Review, 
with the writing of which the defeated candidate im- 
mediately consoled himself for his rocont disappointment. 

The canvassing rejoiced Hannay’s enthusiastic tempera- 
ment. Tli(‘ varieties of the genus voter are so infinite that 
his eye for character was constantly studying original 
typos; ho discovered that the work is hard, and that tho 
qualities a good canvasser must combine are as various as 
tho dispositions he has to encounter. 


‘‘He must have uuwoaricnl activity, iiiijiortiirbublc good temper, 
popular ruanners, and a won<lorfiil memory. Every peraou who luiB 
made a trial of electionooring can toatify to tho exhaustion and fatigue 
of the first canvass, tho swarm of new fticos soon and Hitting through 
the mind in strange confusion, the iinpossiliility of distinguishing 
iietween the voter who had a loaning to yon, but doubted your fidelity 
to the Maynootli Grant, and his uoxt-dofir noighbour who was coming 
round to y<ui against his former prejudice, because of your freedom 
from religious bigotry. The mental eyo wearies of tho kaleidoscope 
that has boon turning before it for hours. The hand aches with 
incessant shaking. The head aches with incessant observation. You 
fling yourself wearied at nightfall into an easy chair in your committee- 
room, and plunge eagerly into sherry and soda-water. You could lie 
down and sleep like a general after a battle. But your committee is 
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About to meet, 4Ui a ttaring blue bill iho liotel wall inf onus the 
public ; and a score of people have nows for you. Tomkins, the hatter, 
in wavering — a man who can influence four or five ; the enemy have 
set going a story that you beat your wife, and you must have a placard 
out showing that you are a bachelor. A g;uig are diiiikinK thaiiij)au[n<* 
at the Blue Boar (one of the onemy’-s houHes), fclloAsa whoso ]jotatioii» 
are usually of the poon'st kind , your opiinnn is waiitoJ on a new 
B(pub ; the manager of the theatre is below^ waiting to see if you will 
patronize his tlieatro with an early ‘bespeak night,’ and whether you 
will have ‘Black-Eyed Susan/ or * Douglas;’ a deputation of pro- 
jirietors of donkeys wants to hoar your viows on the taxation of 
French asses’ milk. Who, under such circunistanccK, < in retain in his 
moiiiory all the details of Ihc canv.iss of tlie day \ " 


However gallin" tlio temporary disappointnirnl ex 
perionced by Hantiay and Thackeray rcHpectivoly. their 
readers had no reason t() rcRret that, as tin' great novelist 
wrote, i)hilosophically aocei)ting his defeat, “tliev were 
sent back to take their places with their pons and ink at 
their desks, and leave their sueoessful opponents to a 
business which they understood bettor ” The to'st of tact 
and temper was certainly applied to the ti\o novelists when 


competing for scats in the (loniinoiis. 

Thackeray aspired to take the place in Parliament for 
the city of Oxford which his friend Niale. at the time 
Professor of Political Keonomy in that umv. rsily, had lost 
for an alleged contravention of the Corrupt Practices Act, 
thus described by Thackeray at the hustings: “ne was 
found guilty of twopennyworth of bribery which he never 
committed.” This was Thackeray’s ostensible motive for 
his candidature : “ A Parliament which has swallowed so 
Tnany camels, strained at that little gnat, an my * 
vour representative, tlie very best man you (.oik 
represent you, was turned back, and you were left wfthout 
a man. 1 cannot hope, I never thought, to equal him . I 
only came forward at a moment wlicii 1 felt it 

thii some one professing his princ pies J'the TaS 
your confidence, should be ready to stop into the gap 

which he had made.” - - 

The author of* the electioneering squib directed for 
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Young liibe^al Glory” as against “Old Tory Gldfy ” in 
1837, was, twenty years later, found consistently advocating 
the Liberal principles which had inspired his eai;ly writings 
*in the Thackeray appeared as an advocate 

of the ballot, HaC “for having people amused after they had 
done their worship on a Sunday ; ” while, “ as for triennial 
Farliaments, if the constituents desire them, 1 am for 
them.” 

The following passages from his address enlightened the 
electors of Oxford upon Thackeray’s political convictions : — 

*‘I would UBO my boat endeavoura not merely to eudart'O tlic 
(*onatitiu*Tic*ie8, but to popularize the Government of this eoiintrj 
^\ ith no feeling but that of goodwill towards thoHO loading anstoeratu* 
i.imilioB who are administering the chief offices of the State, I behove 
it could Iw henofitod by the skill and talent of persons less aristocratic, 
and that the country tliinks go likewise. . . The usefulness of a 

iiioiiiber of Parliament is beat tested at home ; nixl should you tbirik 
fit to elect me as jfont repreaentative, T promise to use my utmost 
endeavour to inoreuie and advance the social happiness, the knowledge, 
and the power of tha people.” 

Ono point in his speech at the hustings, a oharactoristic 
allusion to the paramount influence of the Marlborough 
dukes, for many generations masters of the Oxford elections, 
was in the true Titmarshian vein, ^ worthy of the 
occasion : — “ I hear that not long the memory 

of many now alive — this indepondoi|t was patronized 
by a great university, and that a great duke, who lived not 
very for from here, at the time of the election used to put 
on his boots, and ride down and order the freemen of 
Oxford to elect a member for him.” By a curious coinci- 
dence, not altogether reassuring, Thackeray’s reputation at 
Oxford had somehow failed to reach the majority with 
whom he was thrown into contact, as one of his committee- 
men has assured the writer. They mainly asserted that 
“he could not speak,” to which the candidate retorted 
“he knew that, but he could write.” Unaccountable as it 
appears, the fame of his writings had not, in those days, 
[lonetrated to any extent this short distance, as the novelist 
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learned by dieeei and disenchanting experience. He said, 
in his valedictory remarks, Perhaps 1 thought my name 
was better known than it ie.** This illusion, natural in 
itself, ought to have been dispelled by a former revelation 
of unsuspected ignorance, which, though tinflattering to 
the author, had, as related by the sufferer, its ludicrous 
side. Thackeray had betaken himself to Oxford on a 
previous occasion, with the intention of addressing his 
lectures on “ The English Humorists ” to the rising youth 
at Alma Mater, and, as it was necessary to obtain the 
licence of the university authorities, he waited upon the 
chancellor’s resident deputy, who received him blandly. 

“ Pray, what con 1 do to serve you, sir ? ” inquired the functionary. 
“Mynaiue is Thackeray.” “So I see hy this cqrd.” “I sock per- 
mission to lecture within the precincts.” “Ah I you are a lecturer. 
What subjects do you undertake — ^religious or political ? ” “ Neither ; 

I am a litoraiy man.” ‘‘ Have you written anything ?” “ Yes ; I am 
the author of ‘Vanity Fair. presume a Bissontor. Has that 

anything to do with John Bunyan’s book?” “Not exactly. I have 
also written ‘ Pendennis.*” “Never hoard of those works; but no 
doubt they are proj»er books.” “ 1 have also contributed to Punch** 
“ Punch ! I have hoard of that Is it not a ribald publication ? ” 

On his reception in Oxford in the character of a can- 
vasser, Thaok<iray addressed the electors with sturdy 
independence^ *bGyo>ud electioneering persuasive beguile- 
ments ; — “ You* know whether I have acted honestly 
towards you ; and you on the other side will say whether 
I ever solicited a vote when I knew that vote was promised 
to my opponent ; or whether I have not always said, * Sir, 
keep your word. Here is my hand on it. Let us part 
good fricinds.’” Although beaten by the Hight Hon. 
Edward Cardwell, Thackeray retained his good humour, 
energetically enjoining the extension of courtesy to his 
successful opponent and to the opposition party. A cry of 
“Bribery** being raised against them, he continued: 
“Don’t cry out bribery. If you know of it, prove it; but, 
as I am innocent of bribery myself, I do not choose to 
fancy that other men are not equally loyal and honest. 
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He attri)))ited defeat to the advcgioed views he avowed 
— and which, as be jaaserted, ** he would not blink to be 
made a duke or ia niarquis to-morrow — qn jdie question 
of allowing a man to have harmless pleaWes when he 
had done his worship on Sundays. I expected to have a 
hiss, but they have taken a more dangerous shape — the 
shape of slander. Those gentlemen who will take the 
trouble to read my books — and I should be glad to have 
as many of you for subscribers as will come forward — will 
be able to > say whether there is anything in them that 
should not bo fead by any one's children, or my own, or by 
any Christian man." 

The most characteristic anecdote Whi6b has survived of 
this interesting incident in Thackeray's experience as an 
“ electionecrer," exhibits him in a thoroughly John Bull 
attitude. While looking out of the hotel window, amused 
at the humours of the scene, in which he was only the 
second performer, a passing Crqwd, from hooting, proceeded 
to rough-handling, and the^ supporters of Mr. Cardwell, 
being in the minority against their assailants, would have 
been badly maltreated, but for Thackeray's starting up in 
the greatest possible excitement, and, rushing downstairs, 
notwithstanding the efforts to detain him of more hatdened 
electioneers, who evidently wore of opinion that a trifling 
correction of the opposite party might be beneficial poitr 
encourager lea aiitrea ; he was not to be deterred, but, 
expressing in strong language his opinion of such un- 
manly behaviour, he hurled himself into the thick of the 
fray ; and, awful spectacle for his party ! his tall form — 
Thackeray, be it remembered, stood upwards of 6ft. Sin. — 
was^next seen towering above the crowd, dealing about him 
right and left with frantic energy in defence pf hie oppo- 
nent's partisans and in defiance of his own friends. 
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SUJMMARy OF BBIBEHT AT ELECTIONS.— BRIBERY ACTS. 


In 1854, an important Act iviia paiMiod ooiuoUdating and amending 
previous Acts siting to this uifonce, irom 7 Will. 3 (1695) to 6 and 6 
Viet. c. 184. 

MoHsrs. SykoB and Rumbold fined iw^ imprisoitod for bribery 

14 March, 1776 

Meanrs. Davidson, PareoiiB, and Hopping, imprisoned for bribery 

atUchostor ... 28 April, 1804 

Mr. Swan, M.P. for Penryn, fined and iniprisonod, and Sir 
Maiiassoh Lopez aentenoed to a fino of £10,000 and Iwo 
years’ impriBoiiment f6r byibory at Gram pound ... Oct. 1K19 

The members for Dublin and Liverpool uiiHeated ... ... 1831 

The friends of Mr. Knight, candidate for Cambridge, convicted 

of bribery ... ... ... ... ... 2C Feb. 1835 

Elections for Ludlow and Cambridgo made void ... ... 1840 

Sudbury disfranchised, 1848 : St. Alban’s also ... ... 1852 

Elections at Derby and other places declared void*for liribery ... 1863 

Corrupt Praoiioes Act imssed ... ... ... 1854 

In the case of Cooper vn'Siia Slade it was ruled that the payment 

of travelling expenses was bribery ... 17 April, 1858 

Gross bribery practised at Gloucester, Wakefield, and Berwick ... 1869 
Mr. William H. Leatham oonvioted of bribery at Wakefield 

19 July, 1860 

Government ooinmissions of inquiry respecting bnbory, sat at 

Groat Yarmouth, Totiios, Lancaster, and Reigate, and dis- ' 
graceful disclosures were made ... ••• Aug. -Nov. 1866 

The boroughs were disfranchised by the Reform Kill, passed 

6 Aug. 1867 

The Parliamentary Elections Act enacted that election petitions 
should be tried by a court appointed for the purpose, passed 

3lJuly, 1868 


First trials under this Act : Mr. Roger Eykyn (at Windsor) was 
declared duly elected, 16 Jan., and Sir H. Stracey (at 
Norwich) was unseated ... ••• *” 18 Jan. » 

Dr. Kiliglake, Mr. Fonelly, and others, were sentenced ^ 

fined for bribery in parliamentary elections ... 10 May. 1870 
Beverley, Bridgwater, SUgo, and Cashel disfranchised for 
bribery and corruption ... 

Much corruption during the elections of April, Members 

Oxford, Chester, Boston, and other places unseated ... 

stringent bill against bribery bnmghl in by Sir Henry JamoH, 
attomoy-goncra] ... ••• •• **' * 
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PR. PALLIBER'S PAtIBMT. Uap 8vo,rl tU Lxin i>. «•!. 

ARCMITICTDRAl STmS.irHANDBOOK op. Uva 

T.M. Trattblatod ly W CoilBll Sahoars Will 6i,inn i. irSAorlM 7..ml. 

ART (THE) OF AMUSING: A Collection (t (*ru(lul Arts, Gamps 

Tricks, Puxalet and ChErtdea Hy Frank Brllfw ^ool lltist« ( r »vo cl is ^w..|Kl . 

^^^^SSf^SoJMSuLADVBMTW^iB^PWIRA mE’PH(BNICIAN. Withiallluatt 
UyH.M Paobt Crtwn 8 vo cloth exit i !«. lid. p Hvo illu« boai^ds dfc 
THE WrBTARLB op BT. MIOHOLAB. With a I rontispiace by btANi tv Wood 

Crown Bvo, cloth Ha. Od. 

BIRD LIPB IN ENOLAND. Crown Hi o rlotb extra Oa. 

ahtemus WARD’S WORKS, ''‘'h 

Hvo, cloth extra Ta, lld.-Also a Poi okab P uii ion pot t 'll « P« } j®' ^ 

Wine aklllAL SHOWMAN: Lift and Advctiturei f Ark mos Waid i y Ldwauo 
P, H^qstom With a Frontispiece Ctuwn Svo, cloth extia, J*. lid. 










IJ^ftUBHaO BY 

S-tH — [1 I >** 


g. 



iLors-^ll will) Oy JORII p)Ktt )4 41 A, 


} W*RD®oVth®B 

,„,^»»«‘a>‘««byF«FD bABKAi.* ’ '"' *"“■ **"*» YBttm. WlUl * 

»PiOlB0*E0F«0K HA««, W..,r^,CXX; Smaa^*. 

OABRIBL OQNROT. ”*' bwids racb 

« H8IREBI OP RED DOO, *c | ofuffijPf 
FLIP. “ 

RHOWROORD at B*o£iV™_‘''“T'll,;,*e‘R'."oi's-B LOVE RTOR, ’ 

^'^SS.BCttD POBWB OF lolBlS*«IOHiuiS’"w*irk''°''‘ “*• “'• 

?SS ••oror\'rj^a^,r‘ “ ““«*• 

Uait Crown «vo tloilicTtri »«. bd. ® ^ WORKS. 


Wiib StKl Plate t)(r 


7,^. "V^“ **'*• Wuliii lUui 

THE MARI^RDii^H^OF'^MADELIirE Thr^ta^ii'pb^ ' ^ *^ront 

^WjJlTOiOWAllI).— tHB BOOHTOFtBE SWMh "h. 

’ S 44 frA*£IIi&vyi *•• •* *“*. 





'■n^)qfr---'au^^ 


^HAT75 * WINDU8, tH, ^lOOADlUV. j 

"imm br B(^i(i. Witb*i£]ife 

nnd ISno!**?! wip^Iuf^n^^vf I? wl 
liilroduotoiyl^a&iybjrATaKRVoNCiiAiiLLH S\MNui jRNir Vol lU the fi diuil itiom 
of tlft Iliad ai)d Odywey Tliruo Vol« , crown Kvt tl th txli i Oa.tarh 

chatto AW)i)"*JXcksdit-A treatise oi^ wood engravino 

Dj W A CHATioaivlJ jAritfioN With 41* iirif* lllu^ta IniKt4tQhf W AH«. 

CHAUCEft fOt CHILDREN : a ( »oJ(ltn.Kfy liv \lrs H K ilAWbis 

With ti Lolourcd 1 1 tic %n i jq W >>ictJta Sniull 4 to, eloth oxtra, In. ftd* 
OHAUCBR FOR BGHOOLSt Hv Nfi il K, Hawsis DeniyH\o rioth Ii nt ‘Ja.Od* 

CLARE. ~E0R the love OF A LXSS: A rale of Tynedde By 

At ATIN C r A«K Post 8vo Jilt taro bo irds St**. J clolh limp, 6*1. 

CLIVE (HAS. AftCBER), NOVELS BT. fostKyo illuat boards SI*, oacb 

PAEL FERROtL._ i WHY JAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE 

CLODD. -HYTHS AitD DREAMS. Ky } DWAI IJ Ci OIJD 1 U A S 

Vernd kdltion Revif d Citwn 8vo clolh oxtri N Oil. 

COBfiAN (J. MACLAREN), NOVELS BY. 

THE CURE OF SOULS, i o<^t bvo ilUibli ( il 1 J«. 

THE RED SULTAN. <.1 tht-xtia |ir. Oil 

THE BUBOBH OF ISABEL flirt * Vols crown b 

COLEMAN C^JOHN). WORKS BY. 

PLATERS AITD PLAYWRIGHTS 1 HAVE KNOWN Two Vols Svo cloth, SIS*. 
QURLY* Att Acto r s Stoiy With'*rllli bvj L IM tman Ci Kvo I Jii. Oil. 

CCLESlBOa^HB SEVElt SLEEPERS OF EPHESU& By M. K 

CorHKUuic reap Hvo cloth fM«Od _ 

CCLLtSS (C. ALLSTOH).-tHE BAR 'SlNIsyER. I’osi sv Sg. “ 
COLUNS (MORTIMER AND FRANCES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Hvo cloth QXtia fia. Od. rach pt t Hvo, ilhistnt I Ixiirth !|*i,«ac|i 

FROM MIDMIOHT TO MIDNIGHT. | BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAR. 
TRARSMfORATION. | YOU PLAY ME FALSE. | A VILLAGE COMEDY. 

Post 8vo, illu liaied boArds Stf*. each 

SWEET ARHE PAGE. ) FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. I SWEET A TWENTY. | FRANCES. 

COLLINS (WILKIE), NOVELS BY. 

Cr Svo cl nx.,|ii.Od.i.ich tost Hvo ilhist bds Sn.cacb d limp, Sla. 6d. cacb. 
ANTONINA. With A Fron«tipU<B bv Sir Jonw GirUFar, R A 
BASIL. llJoBlrAted by Sir Jonn Gii.«bbt, R A and J Manonav 
HIDE AND SEEK. Illustrolcd by Sir John Gu ukht, R A and J Mahonmi 
AFTBE Sark* lUuBaationBbyX D riouGiitON I his two' DESTINIES. 

THE DEAD SECRET. With a Fronti>ipleco by Sir Tuun Gilukri K a 
OF HEARTS. With a Fioftlispiece I > Sir John G» bi rt R A 
SiAH IN WHITE. WitbllltnU by Sir J Gilbart, R A ,andF A Framii, 
ilj. WWi HlMWttlonA by Sir J E Mir r air, U A , and A. W Coorta, 
ItLAMIBB. With a Steel date Porti ait of Witus Cou.inb 
A. With Hittttratiqai by G H Ihumas 
— ^NB. WRU lUuitratloat by G Du MAVRtRRUd P A Fn^tita, 

'Wtib lliuetratlonl by w» i iah Small. 

N, ISuanated by G Du Maurikr and BdwaAd HvOubr. 

„ . With Illuita. by S L. F» das R A , aod HinAv Wooda. A R A. 
IgDALEN. llluBirated by O Do Malkiar aodC S RAiH»aAbt. 

J DiEP. llltwlral^d by G Do Maurii r ao^d J Mahomav 
ND THE LADY.^ Illuafs by b L 1 ir r fb R A , and Svdnav Haia 

~lSnik MID wTiMicfc'j ym Mn. wjiittA 

H. With Pralape 1 v Wai 'trh Ih Aamt and UhtstB W A FOAbStlAR 

~*Taiproir. «.j;.)n<»Ks^ 






, oWi<|tiiy>‘ » wtu Bw, ttii, mooAoiaif, r 
foagM .-lffig jroH PARENTS pw ramOICE OF A Pfto- 

FBliiWt fOB THMK iO MIt By P pAvgNAHT \f A Post bvo In. y ol., 1«. Bd* 

OATII^ (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, for the first 

titnb Collected gnd Edited, wiiii Montoriid lotrodnrtinn and Notes, by the Rev A B 
Gwosam t, DP TwoVota cfow rw 8vo cJothKaid^ J4«. 

DAWpiL-THE POOMTAIH OF YOCTH: By Erasmus Dawwm. 

^ M B Crowi^^, cloib e Rtr*. Bh. M ; post 8vo, illustrated b mjrds 'ie.^ 

DEOOBRIM.-THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERINr rditul 

by G S Thkoviikn With s Memoir by Baimif Ukijvk Tiaoslated from the 
loth French E dition b y JeehiB P Pkq thiwohaw Pi ap vu lialf bound tie. Bd. 

DE MAISTRE%'A journey ROUND' MY ROOHr ity Xavier he 

Mainter IjansUted by HttWRV Af xwyc l Post tlvo lI ttii limp, il*. lid. 

D£ M1LL£. -A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By Jamfs Dk Mulk With a 

_ Kro ntispi efo Cto wii Hvo (.loth eitra a*. Ild.i po i Svo Illustrated boards 9*. 

DERBY (THE). ~THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF: A Chroniclt* 

ot theUALK FOR fill Pfruv from Diomid to D iiovan With Briof Accounts of 
Thp Oaks By I oi is Hr ni v C lr/on Crown Kvo rloth limp ‘Jm. lid 

DERWENT (LiE!ITH)| NOVELS BY. Cr ^vo cl , Ila.lid. na , post 8vo,bdB ,9M.ea 
OUR UDY OP TEARS. | CIRCE'S LOVERS. 


DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post H\n illu inled boards ila. each, 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. | NICHOLAS NIOKLEBY. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. _ I OLIVER TWIST. . 

THE SPEECHES OF CHARLBS DICKENS, 1K41 1870 With a NcwBiblioijrapliy 
Kdiidl by KirHARii Hkrnr Sim mu no < uwn 8 \ i cl xh exit i Gm .1 
ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. B> Am m Kimmck With S7 Illustrations 
by C A VANDkRMOOF AiPRKiiKiMMM ati I xliM S(| Kvo rlnth cxtrA 7«. lid* 

DICTIONARIES. 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES Imitative Rratmiu inlDoginitic By the Rev. 
I C BaRwnR ILD (riwiibv rloth tairi Ym. Oil 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS. REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 

STORIES. By the Ki v E C Bsi vn k H 1) Wiih 1 1 i nglish Uiduoukaphy 
T itiof iiih I houvxn 1 C rn» n 8i c rinih < xita Va. lid. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr 8vo ( loth limp »«. 
FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Hiatorual and Lxplaiia 
toiw Note? H\ SamiklA Hknt A M Ctown 8vo cloth extra. 7M.6d. 
SLANG DICTIONARY . FtymoloKical Historical, and Aaccdoia] Ct 8vo ol,Ois.lid* 
WOHEN OF THE DAY; A BiographicaJ Diriioniry By F Ha\s ( r H>o cl, Dm. 
WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: ADirttonuyof < unous (^uaiut and Out ol* 
tiie way MHttois_ By Ft ik/kn Fowakuh Crown bvo cloth •■itra Te. g d. 

DlDfiKOT.-THfi PAKADOX OF ACTING. rmnslated, witli Annuta. 

lions, from Dide rot a Lc I u idoxesurlcfiinednn, by Wai tkn HaRKias PoL,l.oox 

With a Preface by HitNttY Irvino Crown 8vo parchment 4e. Gd. 



f ROMAff BtWlOK A HIB PUPILS. With 9; Illustrations Suture Svo. cloth. 60, 
fOUB AMlCimiBN. With 4 Pm traits Crown 8vo, buokram. dlt topi Giu 
ilSHTlOTTH cilltOMT VIGNETTES. Crown 8vo buckram, glTt top GSk-^A 
uniform in sire an d pnre h now m p£eparatipn 

m (W. T,)-P0£TICAL INGENUITIES AMD EOCBMTftICV 

I. Wstjvp, ofoUi bmp SI*, lid. 

% bffpEcfivS Stories BY.^ 

, MMOBIVift 

METTT QtUOAN? I UNK BY UNK. 

SUIFKOIOV ABOUSED, 

Gd. oiT post 8vo,Tia-de etch j Olo0i4 Go# Gd» •«(»* 

AMOKEWEE. With sj Illnstraboiia. 

]|h 6 litostratio og by Gotp^ 
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ffwrnTJftroiioxi'Ufs'ir'ivbi^^ 

I ftMT Stalit fionttinn The Wicked World^Pjrgniitioa «od 
CtontsMThe PrmoeM— “Ilie Palace ot Truth -Trial oy Jury. 


Ctonty— The PrmoeM— Ttie Palace ol Truth -Trial oy Jury. 

I StcoRD Skkikv Brokett Hearte-KnaaK^il— SweeibiMm-Gte|elMfpU*-l?iu(1 
pruui— Tom Cobb— j Plnifar o —The Saroerer-tPInktfa/if 
[T OBlOlVili OOmO oiraitAft wntun by W S Gilburt. CoDtaiidiif* 


SUIRT OBlOlVili.pOlllO OraBAft written by W S Gilbbrt. CpDtainliif‘ 
The Soicerer— H M.S “Putafore'— Pirates of Pentanoo— 'toUnUie— miuitce— ‘ 
PilttcesB The Mikado -Tml by Tu^ Deuiy Bvo. rioth biup, i|«« Mu 

THB <%|4IBiT ABD SULayjUI»'Blll(THIlAy >00Kt UhOttSoAs tor BtMp 
Day id thd Year. SelecM tarn Ptoyk by W. B Gti.BaxT let to Mailt by &(7£ 
SvbUVAtf Comw M by ^ ix Watsom Royal i 6mo , J ap jc athei , Giu G4. 

( town Bvo cloth eatu, Be* IM« each , post 8vo, tlluititted boards, SN. each 
THB liOM HBIRBSBi A Tale of Love Battle, and Adventuta With a IHuili. 
TKB I0IBIOXBB : A Bomsmre of MathtHialand With t lUuiti by Hquu Niuikt 
A f AI B QOIiOBU T. WitbiFrontliinK^ Cr 8vo cl eitruille. 04 

et£tarr;=OSAK^rWO^ OABOGK'ANfi 'OlEIMHOtlll: 

Piacuoal Advioe to Amateur Gardenen as to the ManaKement of ttie Floww, fruit, 
find frame Garden By Grokoi Gi rnnv Post 8vo 1». \ cloth Unip, le« 04« 

eo&wsTTirmioHrNBctHmAscs^ te 

win «vo. cloth limp Udi 

► i '« " ' ■■ . I' l i i .' w i, 


'‘JouIrtM Aoroii 
UUa»d«d»Ma 


m AfavwiiwM’w ill » »nww •«! m wmkwiw 

Sib^i By Liodut f, CowiuOi With 30 
p by g WuiXua. Larue prowd 8vo, ototh W! 


iRcap^ >V0j picture cover, alt, 




mm 


« •. ByBMnGiiMUiilW.lIiwn, |MIMk,llbf.ni«MK 

l>atc(^by Alua B Chai^. With 8 Illuitratlob# CteneftBviL 

I iTH. Crown >vo, c loth extra, Bo. 04, } poit 8vo. Illustrited boardi, B«i 
u Yowl Ifun. By Svimyv Guuum. ^ourn Ivo, cloth WIta, 9u* 04# 
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Tiansftten by Artuv* Ransom Ciotva 8 vo cloth extra 6«t 
,SSE-WAftTgG&-lUHrtf1’^ ho J ind and the l\ ople B? Cl 



TAVKSIt iXBMioiVa KlO uYIMfSt Includlantltemlnisceneeft connected 


HE^iSfi-WAftTI^GG.— ho J ind and the I’t ople By Chevalier 

I KNST NON Hesin WARTKdO With X* niuMtatioiis Cr Svu cloih f Od* 

liiLL (H£AD&K).-ZAHB1A tax detective ay ilk/woN Hill 

I t ftv o lUi i strnie ii boards tlii« t Cloth SIw . <i«l. 

HILL (JflHHriX). worn BY. ~~ “ ■ 

TRRAlOH PBLOHT, Pott | «l» CO W jlpH jlU Cf M Qfc ThffP V oh. 

TSLYBRIt IMBMiOTlB^AlO Mil lifts t Includlantltemlnisceneeft connected tvllh 
Coffee Hoatee. Clnbe, &e_WlM Ilhistrationi grown dvOi qjtRhi^ ftlftf 

HOEY.^ttifi tOVfiR'S GRIES). l^y Mrs Casiij l Hohy^ Tost Uvo 2s* 
H6lLlilQSHeiD OOHNL'^iaAOABA SPBAV. Crown Uvo, is. 
HdUHEST^tHB SCIENCE Of VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PRKBBRVATIOH By Goiidon Her mps MD CiownSvo Im.| ekth Jn. ftd 

HOLMES tOLIVEE WENDEIX), WORKS BY. 

THE lOTOOBAT OE THE BEEAKFABT-TABLE. IlInMnlo) by ] Count » 
Thomnon Pott 8va eloih liiiui SIm. 6*1. An thrr Edition prstBvo ilotli tleo 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE ^iid THE FB0PBS80R AT THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. InOneVnl P^t 8vn IhD bound tin. 

HOOD'S (tHOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, >n I'rosc mtl Ver-.o With Life 

of the Author Portrait, end aoolUuatratioiis Crown 8vo, noth OKtre te. flft. 
HOOD'S WHIMS AHD oboITlBS. With Illu ts Post bio luH bound He. 

HOOD (TOST-FEOM NOWSERE to the NORTH POLE: A 

Noeli sArk-eologtcal Narrative. HyToMHoo^ Wither lUustraijons by W Bki/nkn 
and F C Barnrs Sejuaro bvo cloth extra, riU edits ft* 

HOOK'S (TKEODORE) CNOICE HUMOROUS WORKS; including hi. 

I udicrous Adventures Eons Motx Pun^ and Hoaxes With I ife of the Author, 
Poitiaits Pacsiniilfls md Illustrations Ctown 8vo doth exti i Te. Bil 

HOCPER.-THE HOUSE OF SABY; A Novel By Mrs^GeoHOE 

HoripRR Poetbvo iJlustrattdbonrdh tjn 

HOPKINS.- “’YWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:" A IilSe 

IIoi KINH Ppat 8vo ilhisf nn d hoards 'J« 

HORNE. -ORlDir:" Au JLpic toem hy Kicharh Hungist Ho»n« 
With Pbotofiraphlc Porli ilt by Sumwrks Tenth tdiiion Cr 8vo doth eNtre th. 

H1UNOERF6RO (MRK), Author ot " Molly Biurn, NOVllS bV: 
Pftsrflvo lUuBiraittl boards, ile. each cloth Ump He. IMl each 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN I IN DURANCE VILE. | A MEMUL St|lUftftLR» 
MARVEL. J A MODERN CIRCE. 

UDT VmBB*S PLlfiHtTcT^n 8vo cloth extra 3e M 
TH E MEP - froUIE MYSTERT Two Voh crown ftvo 

infi^ESK^tyS BYI/SGH fftfSl' ; a f al« for a t utMNB'lf” Corner, 
Ac. E dit ed. by.E nwimP Ot-usR Post bvo p nnti d on lild pip t r and hdlf IkL, ftf. 

TOSnTJtRSTlkt^ BYT 

Ctown. bvptfilnth extia. 3«. 1M ead) post bvo llhistroted hoards 9$, mh 

QASHEi I SELF-OONDBMNBD. ) THAT OTHEE JMESOE* 
B MODEL. 1*OBtbvo iUustiatedboetds tiMi 
Crown 6vo doth extra 9e Uil. 

NTS ON COLT-BRfiAKlNtr. Dy vOrjjuiKlWrf. 




IHSKBIPEE'S HAItDBOdinTHE) AN0 LICENSED VlCTUALLElt S 

MAMuAL, Hy Mmcv oa Davihs Crown 8\n.lM. <1 th 

iSisfl WIf anOUIiSM; s(5ngs of. Collected and Lditcd by 

A Pkr^vai GrAvrs Cost «vo rbt)i Ump 'Am (lifl 

JAMEST-rjfOIUifCEOF the OOEEN’S HOUNDST By Cma^lls 

** Jambr Post 8 \o plcturi'iovAr f«.; oloiuiuiip U, OtI 

JmESQU.^HY OEAO jUy \Villiam Jamimipn l^ost »vo, 

UiuHiialBi!f boAriti, i«it «toth. tltn itA* 

JAMVlIlt.^IAOfrCAC'KttAMlCfi F0& SfODENrS. By CATuiTKiNi 

A Iamvikil GruwiiMvo olatbftitf«4^* 

JAPP.-ORAttATlOFlCTUki^, SONNETS, fto. ByA H Jaip L1 D 

Clown 8 a n cloth extn 5«« ^ 

JAY (HAI^RIETY)* ROV^LS Pom 8vo illn^ttatid boards SHteach 
THB DARK COLLEEN. I THE QUPEH OF CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERtES (RlCHARb), WORKS BY. I t Svo doth Itinp, ‘i«. Od. picH 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. | THE LIFE OF THE FIbLDS. I THB OPEN AIR* 

''4* A BO ilii IIamii MAt I l\n lijM V c own 1 u liain (,IU t>p tt«. racIi 
THE EULOOY OF RIOHtRD JEFFERIES. H> Waltrh I^kbast. Second EiH- 
lion With A I loto rar U rnriDit Ci wn hv> rioili i f < <1*. 

JENNINGS (H. J.). WORKS BY. 

OORtOMlIES OF CRITICISM. 1 )stSvo rhtlil inp ,|m. Oil. 

LORD TENNySON A It n raj h il Sk» tcli_ Will ill lo^rifb Cr Bvo rl 

JEROME.— $TAGELA>ID, JraoMC K With ci” lllustra. 

tio 11 by 1 Dakhaki) i artrh or SqURit 8vo pirturn om r 1»» I cjotb lling Ew. 

JERROLD.-THE BARBER’S CHAIR , & THE HEDGEHOG LEUPERI. 

1>V DOiJi I AS Ibrkolp PoM Hvi pr i It J o I hid p p \ in I li il t_nijnil 1)»» 

JERROLD (TOM)i works BY. Post Svo, it. tact , rlolbilmp J»* 

THB GARDEN THAT PAID THB RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE A GosMp about Flo vtrs Illustrated 

OUR KITCHEN GARDEN Thi Plant v ml Howw C^l Jhen Cr fivo c l la.6d» 

JESSE. -SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNrRY JJFE. By 

t nwARP JsiM Post 8vo cloin Urap ii». 

Jones ( william, F.S.A.)rWORKS by. cr Svo el etna y>.4M.eMli. 

FlNGER-RltfO LORE* Historical leiieniay and Anecdotal With a«riy 39 a 
lUnatratlonH Berond 1 dltion^ Rtvmd and Ltdamd 

PBBEBNT. Ino)udin«t)ie bea and SeaiWM,MiW», 












SHI HMSS tif wL Post Bvo,^rimeH on laid papar and hait<faowi4i Hi* 
l4tfM SlUtft: sSdi adSQ^ettrs by ( naanM Umh a«U»cW Trim bH 


tntt^ducl 

oftbi 


railitte 1 bai^p Sit Thoma»Xogw (onchms Daar mmIIbk. tpthSaptatpber ijia 
To tiliToh In iddi^ A OOMFBSHMSII op HAITSB BDHUllo WjitSR lalth ttw 
pari 0^1 I'iliiul 2595 Oy WaLtaa SAVaox LaNnoa 

HS: WlftltsAfiD AKIT OiiE NIOHtl^, cominottly called in 
Btifdind tHB ARABIAK HlOHSr ENTBRTA1BHB9S9. TranalMad fmii lh« 
AraiMO, wHh Notaa, by Fdwakd WlittAU Lank lUustratad by many bundtcid 
saiyiiviagi iroQx Desigm by HAnyaY bditfid by t PwAin StAicUv Pootn Wiib a 
?fK^0 by Stakcby Lahb Pootn Tbrio Vola ktny 8vo clolh axua Pa. Hd. aaob. 



m OTORT OF THB lOHDOB PARKS With lllngts Cr 8vo kl aatra, 3 a. Od* 
ABBCOOTBl or THE OLEKOP^. Poit 8vo Uid paper half bound da. 

Poatdvo, oii^tlinp lla. Od. aarh 

POBBVWO ABB CDOSBB. 1 THBATRICAI, AKBODOSBft. 

IXflliXSir^lIARRY YLIKlW AT CAMBRIDGE. By K o C5F 

PORtMvQ I a. t cloth la. Od. 


OF QOOKAPMB. Piinted on lund m'ido piper bound in tiuctfnm Aa. 
dSUX O'BSPRIT, Ldiied by UrwRY & 1 kioh Foetl vo clotl timp; Ha. Od. 

LBYS (JOini>-THE XIMDSAYS :AI<omance Post 8\o jUust UU 2s, 
UNTORIE. IYNN), works BY. PoBtSio doth limp ila.Od.eaoh 
WITCH 9T0R1KB. | 00»B ELm> Eawive on Wonai 

Crown 8ve doth extra 3a. Od.eachl poa bvo illustrated boardA, Ha. each 
PATRICIA KBHBALL. I lORE. I URDBR WHICH LOROt 
ATpRBVRRT OF LEAH DUNDAg. *«MY LOVBt” IBOWIRQ TflB WUfD. 
tHB WORLO WELt LOST. _ 1 PA8T0|r oIrBW, HUUomUm « »«!»; 

Post 8va illustrated boards Ja. each 

2 ! »B«M waaao- 

tHK Owe too HARY Thne VolV crown bvo 
FRBBSROOTIVO t Bxtracts irom Works ot Mrs L UiTOV Po«t 8vo.ol t 

£0|(Hip^‘!ri|0l^GlOt0R^ »<><<*• 

fsTSwarV 

— iis^hSS!^ 



J 


ai.-=»ie 01 tV, - VC' fa iAa a l 















sofDifik OFTiiMOirii,“ii.««vdK ‘ 

ii3iii(Kfiii.'=WPieum: jw-by a..*h isa*c» 

lUuBti'atkni^ by F E L( Mitt** -iikI IOC Oari ey btriail Jto, cloth extra fit* 

MAN Wiio Was do'Od. ]$y lioiTAiw 

AritW w ** VM et Momb &c Pont BveiUniiUreUid board* Hit , 

(Ott A), tKgh tS^Tto ifiS lcl?6»,‘ 

K E Sweet and ] Akmoy Knox With 26s llluata Cr 8vo cloth extra Yi« <M« 

iiroiMXss mm, mvm-mr Post 8yo Jllait board*, Hi# each 
TOUCH m GO. I MR. DORltLIOK. 

lIlLg8.-PHVSlt»U)GV FOR THE VOUHOjor.fbeaouMSrXife 

Uy Mrs F Fenwick MiLbRX. With Illustrations Post 8vo, cloth limp. H*. 04. 







llHWtXI^ m< WO<l4ttU4.Y. 



jBvw «»»« w «Mrai HM YUBiit jUUflOl 10 OIMOBBO OF UB 8K1R* 
tai wewww. wmaW Tkb? or% EHiftn » DeDiyDvo li^ 

IIIHTOOini.)-yAS SHE 600 0 08 BAP? Cr Svo is. ; clot h, agd. 
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^ lY* CiownBM cVth extra 3* 00 mh 

tvflllBBi A Kom4}t6e of /uktland Wrtli T i mtibt u p by S 1 Wood 
or niUD StOOSLSY Wuh 1 Ffondsi i a. by \ L Wood. 

^ ' 0 AWE W If W i>5 full p m ______________ 

LRYH(MR&),. novels by. 



lY. Post Bvo lUuiirnt d boards, 
( rows Svo H tb (M* 


HOOKE (THOMAS), WORKS BY. 

m^BMOURBAB: add ALOIPHROM. Post 8 vd half bound 3«. 

PROM ARD VBRAB With SupprpsM.d I itiiaaf* hum tie Mku rRt <n T ni d 
Byr^ B lited by R H SHt.PH»RD Witl Potti^ Cr Hio d tx 7 m. O il. 

MUDD0CK1[J. e.). stories by. 

BTOBIE0 WEIRD AMO WONDERFUL. PoxtSvo illubt boards tli*.; doth 
THE DEAD MAN'S SECRET, oi. The Vdlty tf Gold With Ituiiiisiure by 
P Barkaki) Crown H vu ilothLYtre 0«. ;po<ttBvo ilhidiati d bon !h Jh. 
FROM THE BOSOM OP THE DEEP. Font Bvo illustuttd boir 1^ 

MAID MARIAN AID ROBIN HOOD. A Homniuc ( f Old Shcnvootl I oit:,t With 
I* IllUhtntiooa by SlANt FY I Wood ( wr bvo doth tvtra St . 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown bvo doth extra, J«. tt«l. tech pod illnstrah i bn trU** Aa neh 

A LIFE'S ATONEMENT, I WAY OP THB WORLD I BY THE OATE OF7HB SEA. 
JOSEPH'S COAT. A MODEL FATHER. A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. 

COALS OF FIRS. OLD BLAZER'S HERO. FIRST PERSON BIMOULAR. 

YAL STBANOE.} BEARTB.' CYNIC FORTUNE. I BOB MARTINS LITTLS 
Clown ivo I loth extra l» lf<l. ri h fOIRL. 

TIME'S RSyEMGES. | A WABTLD CRIME. [s/, 

IN DIREST PERIL. Three V ds rt wn 8v 

THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST Au £xr<-nnont tn AutuliOTiapby With a 
CoJlotype^Portrait and V iym Ite Crowubvo Iiuh lu»n On. ^ 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

Crown Svo, doth extra (K OB. acb itstSvo illuatnitwl bt irds !l» wth 

ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. ( PAUL JONES'S ALIAS 1 THE BISHOPS' BIBLE. 

MURRAY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. liblHv nitiat blft , i^M r I , lI AN.ttd.ea 

A GAME OF BLUFF. I A BONG OF BIXPKNCL 

Heni y NrwBOTT 


MEWBOLT.-TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By 

Fo«p Svo doth boards In. «d. 



US BY. 


twa Bvd, doth extra, 3w.<l4.| post Svo Itlustiuted ^da INl, 
SV. VINCENT Post 8v 1 iHmti itr i boards Ov. 

With u IliuatieUoui. Ctowu Uvo clptb <tXlia Am. ttA. 

JIB, Wjth87in«ata Squtui Svo d»tb extra tw.OM. 

S I A“Nov<^U By" W L Jlwo Vols . ^ 

HV.„ PwtSvo, «ESb 

1 0HAN0B7 W FATET ,^... 

I). NdVSLS BY. post 8vo, UluatratOd hoorda, Hi, esoh 

1 . J' J^F* 


Wtt. Crosrn S^oTcloih Ad ., podayoap^t^^ 


MrSttM^eSah, 


o*al£cr(itjUiw«flYoH).-upfi amokg-yhe xMiaaeiffl w 

wllit F®T Vt.n 60 111 . Ti.ll KO IllMfS by P lj|»EN/»NY CrOWA Svo oil. ttd. 

0*RRIlty (<[RS.).- PHASE’S FORTUNES. Post Svo, lilust. bds."* 2s. 
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BOOKS t»UBU8HED BY 


Cr fvojcl. Sl»t 64* e«cb , t>oit Svo. Ultut, 

■ - 

ilWBf FUMPBBI. 

FmASlL. I SiaMA. 

TmLmiiB WOODBI 

1M A WIITER CITY* 



OUIBA, NOVELS BY, 
ai^ IV BOiiPiOB. 
tRWOTRlH, ^ 

8TRATHaORB« 

SE^^TLlM&lXrs 

OABR* __ _ _ 

UKDER TWO FLAGB. I AIIAPRE. 

PUCK. IIPAUA. I FtlERpSHlP. _ 

. ... . Sqo«re#vo, clotn e»ir», Sw. each 

^llustrotlona by Bomdnp H GAuHrir. 

A DOQ OF FLARDXRQ, A c With Slat lIluFtr-itionB by Uumund H. CARRfetT 
BARTA BARBARA. &c. Squtre tsvo, clolli, On. , ctoAvn 8vo. clotb, 3«* ttiltf post 
lUiuiutid boirds, 

TWO OFFEROERB Square Svr. olotli eitia, Oa* 

WtSftOM, WITt AHO PATHCfl, stliLiid liom iho Works ot OutDA by F. Svooet 
MnttKis. I'OAt 8vo, cloth ositd A*. CiihAf LmnoN, ilLuiitratoit hoerds, tie* 

PACE (H. A.). WORKS BY. " 

THORfiAU I H)9 1 lit anU Aims. With Portnit Post Svo clotli Utnp tie. 04. 
ANIMAL A NBODOTEB . AirAQEeil on a New Pimciple Ciown 8vo < loth extra. At* 

PARUAHKKtAKY EllCflONS AND~ ELECTtOtfEERIMO, A HiS- 

TORY OF. ftom tho Sluartfi toQuf rn Vt..toiia Byjoshfi Okkoo A Kew Bdjitloo, 
wnh ct Illustrations D«my 8vq rioth cvtra 7*. Oil. 

PASCAL-S provincial 'tfcTTERS." A Nfw 1 rariBlatfon with Ilis- 

t orioal Intioduction and Nolo* by 1 M( rir 1)1) Houbvo doth lii|tM>, 19*. 

PAUL.-OEKTLEXmrSllfFLE,'HyMAi!(.An i A^FACuT^fTth ftontTS 

pieno by Mfl vm Patbrso* ( Town Svo cloth, Ua. Oil. ; post Bvo, lllnst boaids. !#«. 

PAY!njASi§)rNoviorBf: ■■ “ 

frowuRvo rlntiiextiA *1*. 04. each, poet8vo,illusttaf{d board i lie. each. 


LOST BIR MABBINGBERD. 

WALTER’B WORD. 

LEBB BLACK THAN WE*RE 
PAINTED. 

BY PROXY. IFOR OABH ONLY* 

HIGH BPIRITfi. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. 

A OOHFIDENTIAL AQEBT. 

Post Bvo, lUUBirated boanrU 'i*. each, 

HUMOROUS BTORIBB. ^ 


A GRAPE FROM A THORN. 
FROM EXILE. 

THE CANON*B WARD. 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
HOLIDAY 1ABK8. 

GLOW-WORM TALES. 

THE MYBTBRY OF MIRBBIDOB. 
THE WORD AMD THE WILL, 


THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 

THE FAMILY BOAPEORAOB* 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BENT1NCX*B TUTOR. 

A PBRPBQT TRBABURE, 

A COUNTY FAMILY. 
LIKE^FATHEIU LIKE BON< 

A WOMAX’B yiiOBAflCE. ^ 
flH’R yilfeilfiBClL’B TRYBT. 



[VEST. 


FOUMb DEAD. 

QWSMDDLIMB’B 1 
A MARINE BKBir„ 

MIRK ABBBY.IBOMB HHYATB VIEWS. 

? 0T WOOED, BUT WON. 

WO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD, 
THE BEST OF HUBBARDS. 

WHAT HE QOBt 
A PRtRra OF THE BLOOD* 

THEWmiiDB OF CLYPFK. ^ BUHBY, BTORIBr 

Crown hvo cloth extra, :!«. 1(4. each 
A TRYING PATIENT, So. Wub a brontispieeo by Stami kv L. Woup, 

IN PERIL AMD FRlVATIONt Stones of Ma^m Aj»V»*mib WitAxy fllostsy 
NOTES FROM THE ♦'NEWS,**'' Crown Hw», portfaU t-Over l*i| clolb, f*.M4« 

p5^?vo>i.,«d«4*.wii; 

PUCK ON PEQABUB. Witli Illustrations , . w 

PEOABUB FE-BADOLED. With 1 vn luibpa«o IlJustiat ons by G, Pu MAUFiaa. 
THE MUBES OP MAYFAIB. Vets de Socidtc, SolLCted by H C Pt*wKa.i.. 
l?HfiL]PS(lE. SYOANT)^W^^KSBY: ‘Po»tW doth la.MS.eacb. 

BEYOND THE GATES. I OLD MAID’S PARADISE. | BURGLARS JR FARADlBlL 
JACKTKBFIBHERMAN. niiistrued byC W. Hxim. Cr 8vu. ta, } olqtb. IM, 

RKKlXJ^LOSVfiOilftt."^ 

TROOPING WITH CROWS. Fcap Bvo, pletore com, !■» 
lady LOVELACE, Post Bvp, illustrit|pd^dp, 9$* 







I^UBUBHED BY 


RIMMER ^LFSEDl, WORBCS BY. Sqmre8vo,ciotbgiit, Y«*IM. «iieh 
OUR OLD' COUMFRY TOttHfl. With r; Dlustutions 
RAMBLBB ROUKD IvTW K%D HARROW. With 30 IlIuBtratloM 
ABOUT EHOLABD WlWi OtCEEMS. With ^8 Illns** byC A V^hWtiWflW. Ac. 

lly AMi'liE'Rivk^t^AttSor" of ■’ Ihe 
Qolok nr the 0ead ? 6wyAB v6 cloth < xtra Sn* 0A. x port five ilhwt bclx He, 

fiOBlNSbtTuRtJSOE. "jSjr i)ANiBL 1)1 fob (Majors bniTioN ) With 

17 Uhfbiritiotm b> (*roitGK Cet tKiitAVT 8 vo halfbeund Sto. 

xoBijMwjfr wawecs by. ^ 


THB HARM or JUSTICE, O avo doth an fbM.t intISm lllau Ui.ll^ 
- ’«««>”» wo «AtUMillBOTll,BS. nSHBB. AWDlHHMB ^ 

S(mVOlICj(UWB HAXIltS AK0 MOBAL RfiriMlDlKS.' WitB 

N ftt< > and art Introdnrtniy J Beay by Saintf Hruvff Post five nlatb Hinp llpt ^ 

ROLL OF’fiiTlLBl AB^f, tHE ; A i ist of th& HmiSat ^amori 

who cAuw f rom NwiUHtirfy with WDlmm tlu CnniitK ror HatirtwineTy printed, #h» 
BY. pooiTvo-jio-th 

PUHIANA* BtDDLBS AND iPOXES. With numerous IllMitratmt 
HORB PUNIABA. ^nfuRetf Illui^rated 

BtTNCiiiitAK (JAfilESJ. Sf A riEB Blf. pontivo Uriiearrci 

SKIPPERB ARD SHELLBACKS. ] ORAOB BALI|AtQlf*i SWBBTMURT* 
SCHOOL ARD SCHOLARS I 

BUSSELL <W.“CLARKl BOOKS M KOVELS fit; 

Cr fiv r) thoiiMA Oa.fAth (oitfivn illust boaids iM»eacb cloth hmn Up. (Itl*ea 
ROURD THE OALLEY^FIRB. ] A BOOK FOR TRffi HAHHOOK. ^ 

IH THE MIDDLE WATCH. MYSTERY OP THE ^QWM STAR.^ 

A VOYAOE TO THE CAPE. I THE ROMAROE OP 4Bv¥y HARLOWB 
Cr f'Afl r1 fXtM tx ftiLri posttfvo tlluat boi lb 4<« elOthhmP tl«» Bd. oi 
AN OCEAN TBAOEDY. I MY SHIPMATE L0U»E. 

ALONE OR A WIDE WIDE SEA 

ON THE PO'K'SLE HEAD* P tjfiY K irKIlx tl*r (htHilimn Me, (Mr 

OAlNr AUBYN (ALAN), NOYBLS St. " " 

Cl vinb>mc1otlMXtTa Sx, llil.tarh post 8vo, illiiiit b6»rdti, MUt iaoh 
A FELLOW OF TRIRITY, Note by Ouvi r W® snx 1 1 Hoi mkA nnd Kiontwplecfi, 

THE JUNIOR DEAN " THE MASTER Off BT. EBNlMrih 

Fran SvoTToth bonidsL 1 «. Bd. noch 

THF OLD MAID'S SWEETHEART. | MODEST LITTLE SARA. 

TO HIS OWN MASTER, X rown a^^^lothMtrft, in. Aid. rSbeUy 

IN THE PACE OP THE WORLD. TwoVoU 

SALA (p. A.). PASUOHT AND BAYLlOHTn oJTIv^artjrSs: 
SANSON. SEVER lEK£trATI(;R$bl''£:t£eil¥10iniir; Mwon 

nf tl I Sanson h amily I 1688 to 1847 ) Crown cloth extra Jle. A|C 

SAUKuRftS (J6HKrN0Vi:Ls“&Y. s - 

Cinwr H\n rioth exua J«. <M. each wwt flw (llilMratrti IwarofL Me. parli 

CUY WATERMAN. I THE LION IN THE PAm t TH» 

BOUND to THE WHEEL. Ciownfivo doTlTextn He. Ad. 

SAHNdEBS (KAtHABIIlE). NOVELS BY. ‘ ‘ i 

Tl w K o ri tlwulra *|x, Orf oicb jostfivo ill isir «ln I boirdfi M«. each. 
MARCARFF AND ELIZABETH. I HEART BALYAQE. 

THE HIGH HILLS. { SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN MFRRYWEATHER. loBtKvo ill 1 tMir Iboiuls Me. 

GIDEON'S ROCK. ( lownfivo cloth oxtn Me, Od. 


zt 


CHA tte A wiNDuy, ai4, piccadiuv. 

I iTAHA Pftwt t’reMDt • Expferiunces of 37 Years. By 

W T, THB: One Thou^d TriVks with Cards, with Eater* 
ii^ Drswlnif roote ot « White Mnyte " By w. It CaSM&a 
OHjW&gJ. <^1^0 eteth sitra . Iw, fUi/ 

l*AMI01t WV(0BBR)lllMllR0AU).n,l ih^ HidiJuvls 

*}".*' S7 IllUjUaiioiJ. ( iitmi SV ». (}.>||, , xtfi itdu fl<l. 

^ JwAuKjB^IH AtiOIEBfl WJili t M ftp$ iiirt fu JUmai^ Ci >wti ^vo rloili « mi t Ij^. 

SEin dB'(Wi l).-BY STBEAM AKD SEA. I n« s> n > i,-ib 2?. 6d, 

OHlLgMN: LAWB’S TALES FBOM SHAKE- 

SniRf. WllliniMls.,e»lourM»iid|>h«i lb [ MomSmiit i r .In :*«. «d. 

SHARP^-CHILDBEN OF TO-MORSOW : A Nt'vd B3 WnifAM 

bTiAni^, Crown 8vo. cloth o*trfl, tt«. ^ 

SMt fEY .--fHK ^PL|t\ WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF 

PBBCY 4Y8BHB lUMiBliUtY* Edited, Pitfaud, and Annotated by U lin hf 
iftao. ^ Five VolR., crown Bvo, cloth boards, Od. each 

FoBTiOAL tfOBXI^lhThre^ Vob, 

yol. J bvthp PdlUtrt iWltMNOinTrARmpqttur Mlr»;'inl Nlihrlinn Sbrll y* ( vr* 

<i>oH(«r(r w|tb Stoek(lll« I TJm \tjin Jtti'iiK Irw fiinrn MaI w|ih The Nnits Vh 1 r 
A 111 All orl'urinii lUMiililriAnfl IM«m PivDinlhi k I >j 1 nil Adonii* dri- 
Vot 11 I.nou luul C vtli n The CttntU Julian 4nit Mml kl SulUvAt Ue lymiti Tiu Wlibof 
Alkk, J! Hon Ueikk 

Vot IlL Pocthiinuui'i 1 )«im, Tli« Masiajq of Anatt-hy And other 1 111 . 1 M • 

mSE WOBKB, ill 1 wo Voh : 

Voi J Ibu 1 wo H •innc.cAof railMkrUnd St Trvynp thentillluRndMvlewraimlkti ARitfuti 
If ra o( Iktam 1 ettemtu I *,IJh U »«t m l v mr Mn i r Writ nys met rrn> idlum 
V ol II 1 Ue 1 iw>ti 1 1 tlfti horn A»irr« I 1 rinslin jiwaii I f ngmwitb 1' IIP d l>y Mm SKI 1 1 fy 
W ith A UililiORt iUhy nf St elh y ond An liid(.x Of tlu I n Ip U orks 

SaiS$Pb(R.H • K” ll00Ul2S I A Novel ^ Crown 8va iN.tclotli le>4ld< 
SHEBIDAN (pUMERAL). -PERSONAL MEMOIRS 'OF GENERAL 

P* Ml BHCBIDAN. With Pot tiaiU and Facsimiles Two VoN .dcmvSvo, r loth ilde. 

SimSlDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

LUe Rtid Ant cdotos, Inoludinr bis Diaiiialic WrlUnM, his Works in IS ’we and 
Poeiiy, Ti an slatlons, St»PPCbrA and Jokes lollliKis Cr Hvo lit bound Yh. Ad* 

THR BlVALflf THE SCHOOL FOR SOANDALy aud other Phijs I o^t Hvo, pnided 
on laid Mpor and liaJf bound lie* 

OHERIDAITB COItBDlBS: THE RIVALS ami THE BOHOOL FOR BCANDAU 
Edited, with an Introductinn and Notes toeath PI ly 'tnd i ItiuKrai lucal Akt tth, l>y 
BtAnone MA'i^Mawa WKhllliiHtrajions DwiyKvn hiit pittbnv ni dii. 

SIDNEY'S (SIR PHIlM COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, tnclud* 

ineall tboeein "Arcadia " with Portialt, Mouioiial Introduotion, Noitis, &c by (he 
Mv. AiB (5 wo*ia*t, D P IhrpnVoh piownBvo cl oth bo ards IMia. 

SIOimOASOS: Their History. With Aticcyloles of Pamou'i Taverns 
and Retnarkabla Characlera by Tacoi Iahwodu and John Campeh Hiiiin 
W ith Coloorad FrnntJsplotaand qa Illustrations __Ciowm Bvo, rl oth p stra 7 a. Od « 

SlifS (GEORGE R.), WORKS BY. 

PoStSvo. illustrated boards, tie, each rioth limn ila. Oil. eaon. 

jjine' MARRIED, 

TALES OF TO DAY. 

DRAMAS OF LIFE. With So Illafttraiions, 


RMUBfl ARD VaOMORDB. 


ORIllEt With a Fiontispiecc bv Makric k (jUhiriKMHAOBN, 

IHirAOlliMBtW.lfc \ Mr two WIVSB. 

Crown Svo plctui l covi r. In. par h cloth 1m. Oil. each, 
t THE mR LlVBjLand HOWIBLB LORDON. . ^ . 

\ PMOllHV RBOrtBR AHO READER t beioR K< nil ops amt Recitations In 
•‘“ I selected ftom Jiiaown Woiks by R SlUs*. 

gR ORW OARPLEHAS, j DAOORET DITTIES. 

"BSrA: "a PiOffrnphy By Maboari t LoNsOAtE, With four 

"iTlu^ah ons Dcniy Bv o fiicture cove r 4d.; cloih, Od. . 

f^ETCHLEY.— A MATCH IN THE DARK. By Arthur Sketcjtlbv. 

Pott 8 tq, llluitrated boards, tAe. 







, BOOKS f>UaU8HS0 BY 



By J. T Tww. 


TRdWbBl]DCt!;.~FAl»fSLL*S FOLLY: A Mo7eI. 

URIDGU. roKtSvo ill n<«ii au d bonds *J(n. 

TYTLER (C. 'C. FRASER-).- MIStRESS JWDITH : A Mo»(,l By 

C 0. 1'RAsr'il.TvTii.R CiowARvo, clDlhixtri ;tii.4S4. illq t boirdi flu. 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. 

lllnslratod booirduytlst tAwb 


THK BRIDE'S PASS* 

uoY bbIl. 


BURIED DIMDKOBk 
THE BUCKHALL OHOSTS. 


citd^bSSe Jacqubuhit®"' 

SAIBT MUBGO'S CITY. 


P«Mt^vCiUii8trat«d boirdu 4 h. each. 


BEAUTY AKO THE BEAIT. 
DISAPPEARED. | MOBLBm OBUGBi 
THE HUGUESOT PAHa~ 


nNDERHILLr-WALTER BESANT ; A Study By Joun UKDERnat 

^ Wilh I^rtraits. Crown Bvo, Irlab iln«n. Gn. [Shotily 

HFWABR.-THffi QBEfiH'AOAlHST OWRlT " By Au.i« Urmitb. 

WUh r ron tlspioce by J ^ Chqmhton Cr^n 8vo cloth axtrt, Siulkl* 

ASd Esther, By tbw Wnler of “ Belk?* Lett^s in 7 A# 
* IVoFtU Crown flvo, olo li iFxtta, 3ib 414* (S/ioil/v 

VILURL-A' ROUBLE BONR. By Linpa" Vn^rARi Fcap Sio, 1 $, 
\i;AijprnnmHiJnr.iAwoRK:s^BY. ' 

Y* WAlfOXPS OOVItn PAmiSB OP m VMZV&O XIMQOOU am\ Oontatnlnjt Oh! rxmcmt, 
fHrUi Mnlrliir* rCacatlckti Ac tut iftouo lliadii of I amlhiei i|)i*lr OtbcuB. AddrBsBBB, 
Cluh* Vc Knyal hvo rkith * It 60i . 

J^bSOB PBERMS aAKOSSPAaE ARO KRiaHlAOB (llH) Cm R^, thSk 

WAiyok^ axiunra posmoa (uso coiiait in,r ^ 1 1 1 or the Houtn or Tjtitii, sootrb and 


IHJl IVmri Ag. Wolo rloth la 

iRuoiFo moRK 


K|nj[<l<n) nioery^CAl Noiiffs ^dros<i s i !»<* 

WAi^aa BBlXiraO XRlQXTAlBB (im)_rrn>(Alni?iL 


(IK* ( ouli rinr n I Kt of tho aiirctMtt of tbm 
s j j»f cl (I “ 


_ 1 H i of iR«r Knight* of tM Waited 

KaunVoi lUoyni^H nl Nollicb, A l<lrtvM\A' '• !•’ ** 

WAipwo a attauMO xovai bp ooaaciwa iim C4 h a i Iyi or iiuhc Mttaun oribak 

Now 1'irliainf‘ur ttiBlf AddMwaii IIuUh * mO Mkvh t* . 

WAtfOI^B OOKPUA Ptim«B BAtlOMRVAaE SRldATAOC AMD RODAB &f 


WAiroU A»D flOTtON’S COMPLETE ANOLER ; or; %e Coa- 

teruplativr Man s Recrc nton, by I^aak Wai.tun , and instfurtlAiiR Iiqw to ‘ ‘ ' 

Trout or Graylinn; in n t lear Sirdatn, by Crarlbb Cotton With Metnoir 
by $it nARRia Nicolas, and 6r Illoatratious, Crown 8vo, oloth hiftiqlal 

WaED (HEEEEIT), works B?. 

FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. With qb Illustrations by th« 
Authoi VhtorPkrmi) and W B livvm Ihirded hoy 8vo, cloth «* , 1 4m 
HY LIFE WITH STANLEY’S REAR GUARD. Wuh a Mtp by F S Wlllen. 

1 R t. S l-k)st Bvo, la.; rloth ta. Gil. 

WARNER. -A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. Oy Ch.rlks iiuDuy 

WAKMbK Crown Uvo cloth extra G*>* 





«B WltWHB) Mr , 

U8T8 OF 0^ 8 ouss tFtep tN $ms». 

V 'f’or/iillv Mk HU 

tfiK VAYFAU UB|i3$. iNit oloUi ttihp, 4«» M«ptr VolQat* 

tsssiwsffiflisias: 


nn Agony Oolnmn ot «Tlii th 
EolftMiofy AmtottihiMi 

** Borton^ AbAtomy of MiJtitolw 
^ttn^tniitmk ByW.T 1 

lint 


•oMnl 

OoftoiittafofOvitiolfw. HjjmMiMos 
I^mT^ th$ tfknkftet. 
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